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PREFACE 

Many books on Siberia have appeared during the last 
two decades, most of which fall into one of two categories ; 
the earlier^ Into what wc may label '^csile literature/’ and 
the later, “Siberian railway sketches," 

The present work bdongs in part to both of these 
classes, but deals chiefly with a portion of Siberia far 
beyond the terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway—the 
Uttle-kiioi.VT] island of Sakhalin. Such a torn irtc^rgnifiit 
has Sakhalin been in the history of exploration, that until 
the year i Sifjg it was betleved to be a peninsula even by 
the Russians; and six years later, in 1855 , an English 
naval commander was outwitted owing to the prevaJling 
ignorance of its bstilarity,* 

It is therefore not surprising that^ even as late as this 
twentieth century, I should have been the first English 
traveller to explore the northern interior. The sources 
of our kitowledge of Sakhalin, even in Russian, are fcW| 
and in English, if little has been heard of the convicts 
there, nothing has been written about the Gilyak and 
Orochon natives. With the expansion of the penal settle¬ 
ments, and the future, though not impending, development 
of the resource of the island, must follow the decay of the 

’ See p. 
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native in the presence of the white man. Already the 
former Is modifying or abandoning hts religious rites and 
ccremorties. It therefore behoved me to place these on 
record before they became lost to the investigator or buried 
in tradition. 

If in the course of the narrative faunal and floral 
species have been noted, thus t$ only what every traveller 
owes to the scientist and the ever-increasing body of 
students. At the same time no one regrets more than I 
do, that 1 was so inadequately equipped for my task 
among almost unknown peoples and amid strange physical 
conditions. 

Of the faulty state of the penal administration, and the 
unfortunate condition of the “ejcile-settlcra" described in 
these pages, it is devoutly to be hoped that in any futtire 
investigations no trace may be found. At the same time 
a word of warning is due, lest the reader should found a 
generalization for Siberia upon this particular settlement 
Sakhalin is the colony to which all Russia's worst criminals 
are despatched, and the very name of the island is banned 
in St. Petersburg. Moreover, it is a far cry to the capital 
—the sigpi-post in front of the post-office at Alescandrovsk 
says iOj.t ^2 versts {67S® miles)—and the threads of control 
cinnot be pulled tight. Since the publication of Mr. George 
Kennan's two volumes," great improvements have been 
made in the conditions of prisoners, throughout Siberia, 
not accepting Sakhalin; but that island still tags, as ever, 
many years behind the average penal settlement on the 
mainland 

In Chapter VI. will be found a brief risumi of the 
* " Siberia aad the £iqle System." 
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history and gtnera] features of Sakhalin. The rest of the 
book, including the notes on Korea and Manchuria, conafets 
mainly of a personal narrative. It makes no claim to 
an exhaustive account of Sakhalin or the neighbouring 
regions, for the author's object has been to place before 
the reader pictures. IncidentB^ trivial in themselves* illus¬ 
trate and bring home to the mind the everyday life of 
native and white man in this far eastern world, mote 
effectively than any detailed fitatemcnt of habits and 
customs. 

The of five or six persons who figure in the 

narrative has been preserved* Courtesy, if not fairness^ 
to certain exiles and officials demanded this' and not to 
have done so could have served no good purpose, and 
perhaps embarrassed or injured them. Should this book 
find its way to Sakhalin or Eastern Siberia, these persons 
will be recognized, and, indeed* two or three of them are 
well-known in European Russia. 

My thanks are due first of all to Mr* X., my mterpreter 
on the bland of Sakhalin^ a man of rank and education 
and a convict, without whom these investigations could 
never have been made. A few days before these words 
were penned, I reedved a letter telling of his escape to 
Japan—after many exciting experiences—" packed up in 
a cupboard," 

To Mr. EtUnsky* I am also deeply indebted, not only 
for the meteorological records of Alexandrovsk, but for 
many notes* which he had made on tfiti subject of the 
natives^ 

In confirming my own observations of the fauna and 
flora of the island^ 1 have derived assistance from the 
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work of two Si. Petersburg professors, A, M. NikoJsky 
and Fr. Schmidt. 

In the maner of illtistrations* I have a like pleasant 
duty to fulfil. Those appearing in the text have been 
sketched from articles in my possession, but the plates 
arc in all cases from photographs. For those not taken 
by myself I am indebted to Mr, A. von Frikea, Inspector 
of Agricolture on the island of Sakhalin, to Mr. Kimietsov 
and to Mr. Ellinsky. For seven out of the eight (the first 
was by the author) forming the remarkable and unique 
series of the bear fete, 1 can only here record my thanks 
to one whom I met on the island, but who wishes to 
remam anonymous. 

CAMPainnE, 

1903^ 
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GLOSSARY 


An adeqtulc IraiistiteratldD of Russian words, giving tbuir exact 
piionctic equivalents in English lecms to me impossible, and the 
following is an admittedly faulty attempt; yet. such as it U, its 
value will be increased to the reader by a few words on the 
[jfonuncklion of the tianslitoations. The following nuoarks may 
be taken to apply not only to the Russian but also to the Gilyak 
and Ainu words. 

The vowel sounds have the value of the Italian 


a is 

protiounced ns 

ill hriiiM, 


Pf 

TP 

„ thrte. 

i 

11 

ft 

ft fflfd. 

ff 

if 

If 


u 

ft 

TP 


i in 

the foUDwing 

l]iiii:£iitGraJicifiS| Bfi, GoU>v/, 


Ispctuenulih, Ispftovat, Kabda, Rtba and V*j baa the sound of 
a ahortentxl to. 

Double vowels arc not diphthoitgS] but are pronowKed separ* 
alely, r^. Due and Manue (names of Sakhalin villages) are 
lespeclivdy Doo-e (like the French town Douai) and Mapnoo-c. 

Of the consonants g is always hard, and i aa in arfus, but 
never like z; is pnmounced as in eAairA, and never as iu 
Gemian; fAftJi as shed /A in famvAed oHldj and finally sA 
as a in anirt. 

RUSSIAN WORDS. 

Jiffy, plural alfyi . 0«r, used In Sakhidiii to denote leiadeer. 

flwSiittf, plural i » prisoner. ^ 

.... A guild or workmen's associatioo. 

SaiiASy . , - Gnat 


Jtxii 


GLOSSARY 


Bdrin . 
Blin, i . , 

Beg . 

B6yka , 


Budtt . 
Bnrin . 
Chm , 

Ckas * 
ai-fl . 
Dtk^ 
Disyaiina^ i 
Z?ci 

D 4 kha , 


htApt , 


ku ^ * 

OUjdkikiy ^ 


C 7 ff/e^/ , 

GMSiriDy 

i - - 

i 

ikr^ « 

/«/r//j^/B/r 


p . Geniltnuui, 

» „ FaJienke. 

. . Ciftd- Ddt. case» 

"" Fy^in" RuBsiiiii (in th* East) fof '"bcJiy « 
t/. waiter^ CEc. 

FratcraaL S«jx 4|S, 

, Vaifabood, a passpcrtlfcis raj^raiii ; gener¬ 
ally In Ka$tem Siberia an escaped 
coAvict- 

. , Will be % 3rd jjcTL sing, fiitiut of Uf^ lo bt 

* - Sncrwstona. 

* . Tfe^ 

Hour ; Ik ibis hour. ImtiiediaJiely, 

. . Wbat! 

. . Occember, 

* p Square measure = 17 acres (oearjy). 

, p TiU^lo. da^^id^Hiya, Sec 

- A A tenn current in Eastern Siberia for a 

long and ample coat lined inside ami 

outside ivith fur, 

i , An arc* hence the bow-sbaped yolte span¬ 

ning ibe shafu- 

► * Frisoiicrs* resting-pLacc in rntUf wlim 

they sleep two consecuLivn niglitSp 
A fiiUa ifdfii accotnniDdatcs theni for 
one nigbt Only^ 

* . This, Ihat. 

. ^ Family^ aura^mc. 

* . AdJ>^ of nr bdongiiig to the Gilyaks. 

* , A term cmreni m Eastern Siberia, Kam- 

ebatka, and rfonb America, for Sa/m& 

* , Towtip city, 

« . Ready. 

* - Buckwheat, generally cooked or steained 

like boiled rice. 

I 1 Local (gaol). 

* - An adj, foriDed from Cifif a goose. OmB- 

Goose Lake. 

- - And, 

Image, sacml picture, 

- iP Caviare, roe of sturgeoTi. 

. - The educated dussea. 
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/fJ>r^jtU- 

^aAarj ^4 , 
A'iiMli. . 

/CaJk . 

A'/fjW'rVj^ i , 

/LanfMfydriy*j 
A'i> 4 f . * 

fiAaid/, £ . 


A'Afyf^ 

fC££a , 


f^itdashy 
Knwt , 
K^fyfykit 

m . 

UiHAn u 
Ljr^dekdl 
f^jhady £ 
hCm 4 ♦ 
Mdlimkiy 
Af 44 KtAk^ 


Rasrydd ilie divifitOD csr cate- 

goxy of those bdog twftd ; *" testing " 
prlwa. CeiL pitmtl of the pres, part, 
p3.5s. of to tesL 

Cen- plurn] gf pros, part of rl:^ reflective 
verb rjfiraviyaijya j raTrydd 
fydjFUfMuAtAk^Oy the di^nsion or ^Mer 
jjory vS those ^pnsoOErs) being re- 
formed. “ Rdwro^tory ^ prisoir. 
Chief of the police In a district. 

Cnbmanf or driver cf hired vehicle^ 
^iisk-deer* 

Lit- loarCp hence a bench to which the 
ptisontf about to be flogged is stroppeiL 
How, in what manner « 

A rfMm^ 3. prircfl-watd. 

Fem^ of adj, Jkonddi:/^/^ chained, R£m- 
dd/futya yunMA^ lit chained prbon, 
the pKsoD of the chained. 

C harder Uerie. 

The CasciLsus. 

An Eai^Lmi Siberian term for the driver 
of a ndria^ 

Lit. a morning giswn, but used for the 
long Overcool worn by the pfisoners 
in summer. 

Ifrcadt a loaf. 

A Ttuk Jittle four-wheeled vehicle with a 
irat for two behitid the driver. 

A term current In Easlert? Siberia, Kam- 
duilka^ and North America, for Salma 
la^ffofiJkaftit. 

Chinese, from China. 

Wbfpw See p. 340 . 

A kopyck ; one-hmidredtli pan of a ruble, 
or one fmthing tn value. 

Who? 

Estuary. 

tce^breaker. 

Horse 
The moon. 

Littkr smalL 

Dtm^ of mjily niotber^ mother dear [ 
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Adj. fem- of myw 

Mfdv/if 


, 

LiL honey e^UTi 

MiskkA 


, 

CoUoqQLil iot be^r^ 

liuskik, i , 


, 

IPcaAint 

JViiuAJt/itfk ^ 



Sitperimeadent or chieT, whether of an 

ydrta t ♦ 



ofificef or tneiu 

An Eastern Siberian term for a de^ 

. , 



dedge^ 

Not, 

MiievJ , 


+ 

Nothing] It matters not. 

/fytt , 

Oiiait , . 


■i 

No. 


* 

Province or ^ lerriloryJ^ 

6 kl'U£, i , 


_ 

District. 

OkrAxhui 


* 

Adj. from (jf a district. 

b^trffv . 



Island- 




Lake. 

Fai 4 dk 


1 

Exeentionerp dogger. 

Pardtka ^ 


, 

Escrement bnckei* 

fojkMutzla^ 

PleWp If yen pteas^ 

Fff^iifnf 


4 

A farwarding prison. See p. 6fi. 

PiriSJkdk^ ^X.ptraskki 

, 

Pasly^ dough^nut with tninced encat inside. 

FUf . . 



Wliip. See p- 340. 

Fdim- . , 


* 

Half 

^ 0 J( 4 V/Aw/j 



ErUc-^ttler.*' 

F^iiUrwe 


, . 

Ejcdciwtllemeot 

Frd^dkrJt- . 


« 

Holiday^ Teaat-doy. 

Fra/aM 


1 . 

Wbarffc jetty. 




Smiiil Victoria (carriage)* 

Pud 



40 lbs. Ritssiao^ Of 36*11 tbs. EngHsIi. 




Section^ category^ 

Fasy/jJ 


- 

Lit. passing place. ra^^dt 

Jtfku _ , 


•>|: 

Chinese juitction. 

Fifih. 

/ 



Rodr blrcb rods*. 

PttMtAAa 


* 

Shirt. 

FuAl , 


1- 

A ruble. The exchange value Aucteates 

SmMJta 


* 

about ±s^ id* 

Dog. 

Samffvdr ^ 



Kettle in the fonn of a tea nrn. 

SdjtAisf^ i 



Lineal measurement = 7 h. 

Strd^iiy 


* 

Angry- 

j// - . 



ThL». 

SAUAi . 


¥ 

Cabbage soup. 
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SAA/jtif . 

S/dva , 

SdiM/Jf « 

SfaJtJn 

SidnfTtj^a^ si 

Sidmfa 

AWA" 

Sfrjfdydy 

Siitfidy . 

Tai^A . 
Takfy . 

7 'jIjw * 
Ttly^a, i 
Titrr^tf 
TiiA* . 
Trdikfty i 
Tuifdra 

Tjsurmd 

Tjf6i$tskJt^ 

Tyu/iniy 

Fsrsta , 
VamsAuAU- 

Ydria^ / 
ZadHska 
Zaryd * 
jSdrd^Aiwsfr 

Zmdyu , 

i * 


Fur geoeralljr applied lo the peawits* 

sheepskia coits. 

, How nmth ? 

. Quickly. 

- Glojy* Sidva. S^n, ihank Cod* 

« *Stip< 4 inLcndcnL 

Sun, 

Cflan, lumbEer. 

* Station, poat-^tanno 

* Ijailif^ l]eajdiii.in of & villjigf. 

* CotftSt DT if woitb. 

Shoot) ImpeTiit, :iid pers, sbig, of 
jirytfyA/t to ahooE. 

» Co away I Impomi, 2od pm* sJftg of 
to ij^o. 

« ^tenting, da till wc naeet ag^. 

. The Sitserian foroft or jungle. 

- Such, whni ii ii ? 

i There. 

* Cart. See pu ^c/L 
CqpereaiLEie, 

GenUy 3 

. Team of three hot^ abreast, 

* The nofthem l>eU of Siberia, a tnedFs& 

waf te of swampL See p. i24* 

. Prison. 

4 Auntie^ dim. of tydfia, aunt. 

, Adj, from iyuZ/M, a seal, £?/frw 

Seal island. 

i. Ediirt, Jmperiid proclamation. 

f A vc^s^ n feel, or ^3 mile nearJyi 

i You* 

Post-hoy* but here driver of a 

* A Kamcliaikiiii term for dried or cured 

hshp uied generally thraugbaut Sibem. 
Nonmd’j tent* 

Snack, hors-d’ccoTTC. 

, Iiawtt. 

, Good morning 1 and pers. plural iroperat. 

of Zdrdpstvffifai^ 10 be in good health, 
t know* 

, A ureighti one-nuiety ^rixth of a Rusaian Ik, 

or 't| 02. avoirdupois. 
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GILYAK WORDS 


(Mainly fcimu of iht Titn and Tro Gitymka, bm mcludin^ some 
lo me by thue Vga €cK)i5t tiibe)- 


Caur (jl'tfpr) 

CAu or , 

CAa^ t*i A.^tnclt ^ 

I T . « 

CAum-j^tuA . 

CA'AAffiff 

CAivJrA , ^ 

DsAjiAJ^ 

CmAu It.. 
GfmUA . . p * 

Halskpi^aAA 

^ r * W p I 

y^nd. 

ATfljr-A/ 

KmAJt ♦ ^ ^ I 

^ * 
KiUikraj' , * , 

A-fAAifrp 

A'f^AA , ^ + 


a/ fn«fA * 
lillHM , 


Iron-iippod sticks for tfuldb^and arr«t' 
ing the dog-sledges 
A bay« 

^>e€ Ff' 

MtdklneHTtan of the CilyiksH See pp. 
* 34 - 5 - 

Seol-hajpiMJi of great kngtk 
Kagte itiOnLlu On Sakhnlin February. 
WockIod Images used by the cAam in 
exurdsing. See p, z^j. 

Thou, God 1 
Bejtr« 

Knfre; used as tbc meii'S hunting uh| 
geuonJ purpo^ knife. 

A Tcmedy. A place of a wasp^s nest. 

To buy. g^niicA^ to buy to 

many) a wife. 

Woman^s wadded hat with lapfiets^ from 
Manchuria. 

RIvtt, 

To quit a hut See p 

Buj-Epear^ 

Haddock ^gUJ^nJ^u tjf 

Crow month. On Sakholiji March. 

Lily {Frit^itxrui Katn^Aa/A^miif}^ 

To ihue right (h^Ddh 
No* nethiug. 

ClaOp 

QmTcr, 

Hooper nwau mMiiats], 

God# the creator or judge of good and 
evil, but used idso jo u vague ^ li d 
general way for aU godt 
Cod gwt* 

The council of viikgo eiden. 

Rings {finger}^ 
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A'l/m i 
A^ifr/ , 

Lanj^irr 
Loiha » 
ManM 


jVr fr^A , 

Ol/r^gv , 

Oj-'jt/jA 

, 

Pui . . ^ , 

Fai mi ve^A 

P<si m vff&M €ki-SffM4k 

PdJ rtfjA 

Pit ,, , 

Ptrnt *. 

Puthi * ^ * 

Pumth p 

m . . * 

TflAAy, . . 

r/v , . . 

n>* * . * 


A lainb^uritie covmd ^lUi Esh'^kifiB, 
jAitgiv&, 

"Many Fish and Stars Riv^/a iribuEary 
of the TVwr, 

To enter a See p, x^i« 

" ^^any S»ble* River,** a tributary of ibe 
TVin. 

Hair $tjU 
RusaiatidK 
Fish-speaf^ 

Earrings 

Tbe ^ other woM “ village whither the 
spinu of those who died a noiiLrat 
death jauroey. 

Field camomiLe. 

The bonrh thiit rurroiLods three sklea of 
ib« GiJyak haL 

A god or lord- Sec Fai ml ^JtA, etcL 
Carred bone Deedlc-casei. 

A remedy, Squimcl's toil. 

The aame by which the Omebons aie 
lumwn to the GUyaks^ 

Box in which the ashes of deceased are 
phiced* 

Mouniaii), foroBt. 

Lord or gchl of the (moimtalii or) faresL 
The prayer to the lord of the forest (Sable 
holi^y). 

Forest 

Halibut {Pittifvmtaei 
Utrof'/fum S^ddhiM. 

STopi 

Tangle seaweed ttcttitmla}. 

Bowp 

The liny hut for the tetnporaiy Hjoum 
of the soot of the deceased. 

Cuckoo (CmcvAlt tMoruty. 

Cousins- 

Ont 

Forward f 

Craoberry. The iiiutte given to one of 
the two great rirefs of Sakhalin. 

A rude ffddle of one siring. 


Tim Jtirm 










Th . . 
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HeavciL, whithu' tbc spirits oi ihc 

. , 



muzdered and micides direct. 

Water. 


. 

. 

Summer yesif which tnrlude spring and 

Tel/lu/ 



SEunmer, and is EEiau|^mted by the 
seal hunt and Tffl td* AHUtAw 

GiLyak suininef huL 

Tdl ni ‘itooik 



Lord gr god csf water [sea and riversj. 

T«tvi kiineh 



Wittr tyt sea holidayJ' 

Tsrif . , 



Gilyak winter hui^ 

Tuifait 



Winter year* which in eludes ayttimn and 

Tai-nsti 



winter, and Is InAUguratcd by the sahle 
holiday^ Pal m' tv&JtA 

A leinody* A piecd of a s<|uirTel^s cst* 

Tur . 


* 

Fire, 

Taf ni 



Lord or god of fittr* 

Tu'ltit , 


_ 

Euitcni turtledove (T^rlur 

Ttaik . , 

* 


A twig wilb whittled shavings at the top. 

WA 


fe 

Unlncky^ itUomcned. 

Uirkk^ ruik 

* 

4 

Water 

cr KMjfii 

Wntnan^s (Bih and dotnestic) knife. 

Vi^mk , 

. 

.. 

Bdl with ^npowder, £ilcin dask, ihnt 




Itorti, flint and tinder pouch, etc. 

A viikgCp 

Vu-ru , 

* 

1 

Automatic how-and-arrow snare. 



AINU WORDS 

CJki , 

Baked nr dried. 

/jVitjJ 

A twig with whitlled shaving;? depending 


from the tap. 

Afe/ow * 

i « T A village. 

JVai i 

» . « Rjtrer^ 

Paro * 

p * • Great. P^<miii\ great river. 

T^f V 

. « r Clay. makers of bakvd Lby« See 


pp, 114-5’ 
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I'lMW 


7f 

it 


4.» 


*t 

44i 

Ih 

44i 

i-l 

S3* 

n 

S7» 

Ilr 

<6. 

ii 

A*P 

IT 

83 . 

4^, 

93 . 

IF 

W- 

M 

99* 

P« 

KJ3. 

a 

mg. 

p> 

IMlr 

a 

Hi 

FI 

116 , 

14 


FP 


1 1 


¥i 


Pt 

iSfi- 

li 

S76f 

M 

ijti. 

*■ 

Efil, 

Pi 

ig6+ 

M 

as^. 

h* 

aiCi 

4f 

s.t, 

1 

aa^i 

FI 

SSSf 

FI 

X 4 S, 

1# 


p* 



1^ iOi,fir nrad ** hdUriirajL" 

/> /feita ^ tjifd •* 

4 **v[J 14» ^*OK>tEl'iaits'' fWflJ +^Ofqduimh" 

» wwJ 7^ ^ aJai dm^tiiky*^ " dmfokn&i 

uni dfofhky/' 

«h 5Ti '' Knmljchstkii * fwaJ *' Kimdhatkn ** 

*, ^ *" NtlklsErt'^ ** hflHchiai."* 

«h ifiajUw>trJPMrf 

„ 18 4J5d ^i*/4^(F' 

*r iTwi ’*/FBrf>W 4 ia.** 

,T 47t jv^ 

<j^it fim fU ^ pof^ 

IT J4./w fwJ '^CSanilov,” 

35 , ** N«Uky " NeVi^ikay*’' 

/&r fl»»rF.iMr.“' 

tt, jfcr '^faipr“ rWS^ *'iMBrr^,"- 
„ ^1. fir T^ / ioik^"^ rtad ** lal-A/' 

„ ^ fir "BcferTiip"^ read -+Bering:’* 

It 16, fir "0»4£J5Mi*' ntfid Ofotboni** 

■« **itfrm*^ grad " fywrmi^** 

nmt m Ibf^i^ fir p^uui rr^d ^^pomiiL** 

llnic ia.fir "Muraviev" j^urf "LaranYi'' 

^ fir " ttirm^** mi " 

t, 4 . fir ** Odma “ *• 

Sf "" lattef ■' rwJ *" hair seal.** 

IP Si fir *" Tsxh** ttad ‘'Uaaeih^ 

4t ^^fir "(ipocka oi v'M rli^^Jwtp I Uittc*t}" rt^d 
* ( Hrru^ieMm alid Lamsniura unr/hrAi 

n, SQh Ita Ihe piduze.^ 

it fir " dumbfbinuidd ^ read ^ durafooisdlcd. 

», fir ^' Orolschoa ** rtad ** Onse)ilMJiL“ 

„ ^ fir ** C*a*-JlJv " nad 

IT Ui "i*" 

,1 I) A*' ■ ■ 4 *ClW*" 

„ iS. Ar " - W fiiiirdiiir 

t¥ 3$! no^ 
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IN THE UTTERMOST EAST 


CHAPTER 1 

FROM NAGASAKI TO GENSAN 

Bound Tor the RussIba Empite-^A dangeiouB Kmcn a luid nf 

jnyslcry—Wljere a« the ii,ixHvDDt>?^Euaaii^ity gcRtlemen 
from niud>htti»~Tbe»ie ofa greai inmfon—Geosao—A 
arithinetical ptmblcm—$00 tnung for a jiair of hio^ea, 

A fter many wanderings in the Orient, I found 
myself at length on board a Japanese steamer 
at Nagasaki, bound for Vladivostok. 

There was some stir in the harbour as a Russian vessel, 
filled with homeward-bound troops from Port Arthur, 
steamed slowly in and let go her anchor. Rumour had 
It that this was the Yaroslav, of the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet,'* bound for the island of Sakhalin with its sad freight 
of convicts, but it was not so, for she had not left Odessa 
then, and more than two months were to elapse before I 
was to sec her and her cargo, AU doubt was set at rest 
when the Russian Tommy was seen in his great jack-boots 
W'andering through the narrow streets of the Japanese 
town, lost in amazement at the dapper little light-hearted 
people, and their numberless shops gay with a thousand 
and one strange novelties. 

The last sampan had lef): our sid^ steam was up, and 
our bow turned to the west ere the setting sun warned us 

■ u 
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IN THE UTTERMOST EAST 


to be alert Even m got under weigh a charming 
sight met OUT gaze. Far ofl; silhouetted against the sky, 
picturesque junks with spreading sail were returriing 
through the golden gate^vay of the harbour* 

One by one great ironclads were passed^ for the Powers 
were but slowly evacuating Feldng* and here^ as off Taku 
and in tlio Yang-tac-Kiang, the great battleships of Europe 
flew their different flags. The verdant and richly wooded 
slopes of Naga^ki harbour left behind^ a respectable berth 
was givco to the isle of Fappenberg (Japanese^ Takoboko), 
which a mistaken tradition has assigned as the scene of 
the mart>'fdom of dative Chiistians in the seventeenth 
centurjv 

Our course lay north-north-west, and as darkness set 
ir>, a pleasant surprise awaited those who* familiar with 
the coasts of China, Korea, and the Orient generally, ga^cd 
for the fmst time upon the coast-Iinc of Japan by night* 
Hundreds, nayi thousands of twinkling lights like myriad 
glow’-wonm decked the shores, telling of busy viUagcii and 
hinting at the popniousness of Japan. Tlie traveller re¬ 
cently arrived from the Philippines. Australia or Korea, 
and steaming by night through the Inland Sea, with its 
gaily lit shores, is as much taken aback as was the Suffolk 
farmer who* driving tsp to Londoiti ami struck by the sight 
of so many people as he reached Shoreditch, asked, “ Be 
tiicrc a fair here tenday 

The general reader, who think^i of New Zealand as 
separated from Australia by merdy a channel inrtead 
of a 1200 knots^ steam, probably makes the opposite 
mistake in the relative positions of Korea and Japan, 
Though by no means the nearest points. Nagasaki, from 
which I had ataned. and Fusan, for which 1 was bound* 
are only too knots apart, and even thb distance is halved 
by the intermediate islands of Tsushima. 'H he Twins^” 
as they are also called* have this peculiarity—that at 
low tide they form one island. Tsushima is beautifully 
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wooded and mountainoiiSj possesses a magnidct^nt natural 
harbour and promises to become a great health resort 
Early on the followtag morning, the mountainous east 
coast of Korea, with its striking contrast to the low sand- 
flats of the western ithores, broke upon otir view ; but as 
I approached this, the south-eastern comer of the penin* 
sula« I missed the charmijig picture of a $ea dotted with 
green islets, which; one enjoys ofT the south-western coast. 
Several weeks earlier, in travelling from Chlfu to Na- 
our vessel had threaded its way for some hours 
through a maze of islands gay with patches of green 
barley and paddy fields, and the hill slopes dotted with 
tiny clusters of thatched hats. Suddenly a fog drove 
down upon us^darkne^ descended *TJid we were compelled 
to heave to^ The ncKt morning we awoke to find our¬ 
selves still in the net-work of verdant islands and barren 
rocks, some of which wore but a stone^s throw from our 
starboard bow* It was a difficult coast, only partially 
surveyed, and the scene of many a wreck—a coast rendered 
more dangerous by an entire absence of Ught-houses* a 
feature of modern ci vilization of which Korea is devoid* 

It was with keen expectation 1 looked forward to really 
setting foot in Korea^ that land of mystery* which lured 
the wanderer with its promises of secret surprises, and drew 
him with all the glamour of an unknem-n country* With 
such a feeling did I gaze upon the scene before me as we 
entered the port of Pusan^ or rather Fusan, the Japanese 
name by which it is more generally known. 

The harbour, backed by great bluff hills, oflers a 
sheltered anchorage. The least depth of the entrance 
at tow^v^ter springs is tw^enty-^dght feet. There ts 
a noticeable absence of trees, a barrenness accentuated 
by a clump or two of eryptomerias cedars) 

brought over by the Japanese settlers voluntarily 
exiled from the land of their birth ; but this dearth of 
foliage was by no means displeasing to the vUifor from 
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ja]»r), for the breezy' hills with their short grass;, inviting 
to a run and a climb, were a pleasant contrast to the damp¬ 
ness and smell of the paddy fields and the sufTocating 
closeness of the thickets one had left behind. 

But my suiprise was great when 1 saw such an in¬ 
significant Btthlemcnt, On maps and in statistics of 
Korea, the ports Fttsan, Gensan, and Chemutpho loom 
large and imi>ortant, and what now lay before us in the 
bay was a mere colleclicm of thatched mud-huts. Such 
was the Korean " townof Fusan I In front of us was 
a busier settlement of sev eral hundred Japanese homes, the 
Japanese Fusan or Sorfo | hut if this was one of the first 
ports of Korea, where were the tt,ooo,00a of popula¬ 
tion, and what did they do for a living? It is true one 
heard much about the exports of rice, for Japan and 
Korea were almost on the eve of a (quarrel, a bad harvest 
having determined the latter to consider the question 
of prohibiting the export of rice, a proceeding which 
threatened to spell famine for Japan. Mention was made 
also of gold, beans, seaweed, and ginseng {from Chemulpho}| 
and figures told of an increasing trade. The impart of 
foreign cottons and kerosene had grown so rapidly that it 
was within human possibility that this influx might disturb 
the immemorial! reposefulness of the Korean character. 
Was not an economic upheaval possible when the peasant, 
largely dependent on the proceeds of his hemp crop, which 
he sold to native weavers, aad his castor-oil beans, which 
went to native oil-refiners, found his means of livdibocKi 
rapidly going? But where were the signs of a creat 
trade? 

Another puzzle stared one in the face What was to 
be made of the anomaly that this country claimed to have 
given Japan her art at the end of the sixteenth century; 
that from that time Japanese paintings, faience;* and 


It tl 


inwmimi; ro note ihsi in the villanc of Trutwya. in the 

JaprntKpmvmreot SatsuiUB, the maaufactu re oft he famous ^tsuina 
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metal-work took on a new lease of life; and yet, in a 
short campaign from 1593 to 1 598* the latter Ration » abso¬ 
lutely crushed the former that she presents the lamentable 
spectacle of to-day ? 

The Japanese settlement lies at the foot of abruptly 
sloping hills of imposing height, and bears a no distant 
resemblance to the site of Hobart to Tasmania, though 
the latter is situated at the base of a much deeper inlet 
By the kindly intervention of the Japanese cK-ConsitJ of 
Hankau^ who was bound for his new post at Getisan^ 
or palanquins^ were secured for myi^clf and a fdlow- 
passenger, in ubich to make the three-mile journey along 
the coast to the native “city " of Fusan, which wc had 
already espied from the ship. Our way was a pleasant 
marly track, with the beautiful harbour on our rights and 
the grand verdant hills on our left- We found the 
awaiting us at the Chinese settlement of Sinsorio. They 
were not nearly so comfortable as those in use in South 
Chinap and resembled small meat-safes, with greet! gauze 
curtains. The passenger had to sit screwed up tailor- 
fashion, and the three stalwart bearers, unlike the Chinese 
or Japanese, insisted on a rest at about every half-mile^ 

The road was evidently a much-used for we met 
numbers of foot-passengers, and one notable personage 
OQ horseback. He was a sedate Korean, perched on a 
couple of band-boxes, on top of a diminutive pony, be¬ 
spectacled—the man^ not the pony—with great saucer-like 
horn goggles* such as one sees in old collections. But his 
^Qn/r^res on foot astonished me, i felt I was but in 
compared with these ^cU-dressed beaux—fine 
tall men, with tufty beards and bronzed counteoanceSp 
clad in spotless white* and WeJsb-shapcd black hats 
perched on the top of coils of glossy hair, and tied under 

faience " is mill carried on by the dMccudauUs ot ihe Korean captives 
brought over by Shlinadju Vo&Mhlrt\ the reiidjd loni of Satsuma* 
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the chin, sauntering past, long pipe in hand. I remarked 
to my acquaintance that these roust be the “ ten to four 
frock-coated, silk-hatted city gents" of Pusan. But as 
we neared their homes in the native city, our wondenn^t 
increased. These were no double-fronted villas, with 
"tradesmen’s entrance" in staring capitals on the further 
gate, but a collection of mud hovels, with thatched roofs. 
No chimney broke the outline, nor relieved the dead level 
of seeming ant-heaps, for the chimneys rose from the 
ground at the end of little tunneb, or were simply pipes 
emerging low down from the wall of the huL Adjoining 
the one living-room was a tiny strip of a kitchen on a 
lower level, so that the fire might be kindled from het« 
under the floor of the living-room, as with a Chinese bed ; 
3 very economical mcthcK] of lieating the jrooin, though 
perhaps ao Englishman, who sleeps for the first time in 
winter above one of these stokc-Iiolcs {ngrin^), might in 
his dreams fancy he bad left this world for another, but 
not better I But if we were surprised at the poverty of 
their home^ we were more pujilcd to know how, in these 
low-TOofcd hovel-roc ms of @ x S x 6 feet, the white-robed 
gentry could be turned out so dean. The problem was 
partially solved for me two days later, when, wandering 
in the native village or town of Gensan, 1 observed a 
Korean gentleman taking a siesta, bis legs in the hut, and 
Uic rest of him in the street, his coiffure and ■' top hat” 
irodisturbed, as hb head was resting on a wooden pillow. 
The husbands of the lower classes arc frequently supported 
by their wives, which perhaps accounted for the number 
of loungers we met along the coast road and in the village 
street. Thus the poor wife does not only the cooking, 
sewing, washing, and muldfarioua home dutiis, but, espe¬ 
cially in remote parts, the weeding, reaping and general 
field work. Needlework takes up no inconsiderable 
portion of her time, for her lord has all his clothes made 
at home, and this means a heavy tax on her, for unless he 
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be turned out spotless,^ she will be known as a slattern, 
llic amouQt of work this involves in unpicking, washing, 
and sewing is astonishing, (or all bis clothes ane washable ; 
and his garments ant so ToJuminoits that one writer, who 
has lived in Korea for years, has said that his pantaloons 
would provide a loose under-garment for the statue of 
Liberty, New York harbour.” 

After thb, Jt is needless to say, that the qualities sought 
for in a wife arc not beauty or chiuin of manner, but thckse 
of a good “ haus-frau.” The goal of life of the Korean, the 
Korean male at least, is not to accomplish some great 
work, but rather to get along without working at aJL This 
is to be a gentleman of the true aristocratic schooL 

Passing through the native *' town *' of Fusan, we came 
by narrow alleys to the back of it and began to climb the 
great bill which sheltered it from the north wind, A 
clamber up the red marly slopes, covered with the greenest 
of grasses and dotted with tiny quartz fragments, brought 
us to the summit From here on that memorable day, 
the t^th of the fourth month of the year 1593, what a sight 
must have met the eye t A vast invading anny of at least 
ijOvOoo, jMJssIbly double that number, had set sail from the 
shores of Japan, and landing here, probably on the site of 
the present Japanese settlement, captured the Korean 
town of Pusan and the neighbouring castle of Tong-naL 
And though victory was coy and favoured this year the 
Japanese, and the next the Koreans and Chinese, that first 
day was most surely the beginning of the end—the down" 
fall of Korea. It could have been no virile state that fell 
from its height so suddenly, but rather like the Roman 
Empire, its fail had begun fmm within ere it was attacked 
from without. 

From where we stood could be descried the unique and 
picturesque gate^ erected after this memorable invasion, 
giving entrance to the old walled city, which is being 
deserted for the adjoining site to the west. Just inside were 
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latcf historjcal Unka iti the shape of iflctnorial stones^ calling 
to mind Celtic creisses^ which we were told had been erected 
to the memorjr of mandariTis who had “squeezed"* less 
than wascustoruaiy from the itiliabitanL'i* 

Among the tnud and lhatch hovds of the new 
*' town stood out a bungalow, the home of the AuatraJian 
Preshyterian Mission, whither wc had been courteously 
invited to a midday meaL On our way thither we passed 
through the main stnset empty of buyers and offering no 
tempting wares to die passer-by save some slilT hempen 
muslin, brass bowls and chop sticks. 1 noted little save 
their somewhat conventional if not uncomfortable dress^ 
that betokened an earlier dvitkalion. The illustration 
shows the same street on a tnaTkei or fair day, for, as 
in England seven centuries agO| most of the buying and 
selbng is done at fairs. The in the populous 

cities of India are busy alJ the week through, but in 
Korea, as in the Shan States, east of Burmat 1 foimd the 
fairs were held on every fifth day, fj» at one village in the 
district on the first- sixtla. eleventh^ and so on, and at 
another on the second, seventh, twelfUi, etc, and on other 
days they were practically desmetL 

The ntniK day w;ts spent in watdiing the mountainous 
east coast of Korea, the long rugged, jagged* nmge 

with its deep, nartow and dark valleys* The ra^or-backed 
ridges aad deeply furroiwed sides of tlie mountains testified 
to the torrential nature of the streams, while Uicir spurs, 
ending in abrupt cliffs, defied the attack of ride and wave. 
There could scarcely be a greater contrast to the tow islet- 
studded shores of the western coast* where a tide of more 
than thirty feet $ weeps in and out, alternately conceaJuig 
and exposing great expanses of sand Dense forests, tJie 
home of the tiger, ‘*thc old gcmlcman of tile mountains/' 
as the Kojcaus call him, clothed the steeps, and not to 
miss any of the wild setting of this scene, pirates had 
Ikcei captured here three or four weeks previously. 
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A shoal of whales was sighted, and aotne fine basaltic 
columns on our port side, and then bending otir course 
Bborcw^tids we etuerecl the beatittful ns-tufiil harbour of 
WonBan (Chinese, Vuensan). or, as tt is more commonly 
called, Gcpsan (Japanese). Communications with the outer 
World were irrcgtilar and not too frequent, but better,except 
in the winter, than eight years before, when one of our pas¬ 
sengers, a Russian naval doctor, had been wrecked here, and 
had to spend fifty-two days on shore before he could get 
away. It was afternoon as wc glided slowly in, and there 
spread out before ua was a most beautiful, sheltered bay, 
dolled with islets, a dreamland of fishing, yachting and 
bathing. An oul'Of-thc-worlU spot with a pleasant climate, 
forests to explore, big game to hunt, a curious people to 
study and the most glorious eflects of light on land and sea; 
at any rate so appears to have thought an English getillc- 
tuaii, whose large house stands on an island about three or 
four miles from tlic shore. Here, indeed, be could indulge 
his love of quiet and be quit of the demands of Society. 

On the maiqland, scattered in the ncighbouilwod, were 
Ihicc missionaries, the Commissioner of Customs and two 
other Englishmen, besides a Russian and another European, 
.After a short spell on ferret ^ma. ivc put out at sun¬ 
down to rejoin the steamer, and a most glorious scene 
encircled us. Our sampan seemed lo ride on a sea of 
molten silver, backed by great pqrplc-bbck mountains, 
arched by a pale rose-shot sky. 

The Japanese settlement at Gensan, off which vessels 
anchor, is a rapidly growing one. The population could 
not have numbered less than 2000, while it is estimated 
that the Koreans total some tj,ooo, but this latter figure 
includes inhabitants scattered over a considerable area. 

The next morning we landed on the stone jetty* where 
petroleum and Shanghai cotton stuffs were being unloaded, 
and whence beans and rice were to be shipped at the end 
of harvest. 
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As I wished to seek out any survivals of Korean art 
and Craftsmanship, if such existed, 1 took with me as 
Interpreter the secretary of the Japanese Consul, who 
at the same time politely told off one of the Consulate 
Guard to make a small colloctioit. 

Ouf first visit was to the Korean Post-office, We, my 
American companion, an acquaintance made on board, 
and the interpreter, passed through the “ Magistrature;" 
a senes of bow-roofed courts which to a \Vestcmer sug¬ 
gested stable^ and m the furthest of them were politely 
received by two white-robed and black-hatted officials. 

Our wants were duly explained. Wc wished to purchase 
a goodly number of stamps, for there were several issues 
still extant, and the youthfui stamp collectors at home 
would expect us to do our duty that day. Our whole 
attention was absorbed in a careful selccrion, and little 
did we reck of the difficult work of calculation to follow. 
The head oflicial resorted as usual in the East to the abacus, 
hut such an abnormal purchase presented unusual difficulty. 
The sum had been done in my head, and wc differed. 
The ^ief essayed again, and so did his assistant, but with 
differing results. At last, discarding the abacus for a slale^ 
he commenced a long addition sum, for fifteen twos (a 
portion of the calculation) apparently in Korea do not 
make thirt)- by multiplication, but only by addition. To 
our great mutual satisfaction the slate conCrmcd me in my 
solution of this tremendous problem 1 Our business trans¬ 
acted, permission was willingly given me to photograph 
the officials and the post-office. Two of them gravely sat 
down, the chief stood, and the result Is seen in the accom¬ 
panying view. From here by the road we proceeded in a 
southerly direction along the coast to the main body of the 
Korean village er town. 

A shaky bridge; with here and there a broken plank, 
spanned the river, but pack-ponies found surer foothold' 
and saved their masters toll by wading the ford. 
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Peering into the buts as vre threaticd the long^ straggUag 
street of the village, 1 observed an occasional chest of 
drawers, painted a bright yellow, with handsome pierced 
plate*!roQ clamps or hinges of considerable size* These 
bureaux correspond to our old coffers- or dowry chests, 
being made for the reception of the trousseau of the Korean 
bride. My cupidity was aroused* I could not transport 
a bureau^ but 1 might compass the portage of some hinges. 
A Japanese ofiicial was appealed to for information^ and a 
youthful guide and interpreter was added to our staffs* 
lie Wore a most extensive ru$h or bamboo hat, which for 
three years forms pajrt of the motntitng costume. It 
resembled an t£ivcrt<^ flowcr-pot, with five scallops around 
the edge. So huge was it that I found myself calculating 
how many gallons of water it would hold were it water¬ 
tight* and manfully resisting the temptation to knock on 
the outside to inquire if the owner were within* 

We Itiul now a small cavalcade of the "unattached.’' 
I'^or about a mile and a half we proceeded thus by the 
" High Street," which threaded its w^y bet^vccn the huU. 
Pnom the neighbouring heights these must have looked 
like a collectioD of ant-hills^ Korean gcnilemen were 
stalking proudly dowm the street, or tinder the influence 
of the noonday heat had retirtd to nest on the floors of 
the small rooms, or lay partly in the street* Halting before 
one of these buts^ and withdraw ing the hanging mat, t found 
to my satisfactloQ a man squatted on the floor making 
hinges. 

But there was need for a considerable stock of patience* 
What mattered it to the tnglishtnan if the steamer did 
leave without him? Life is not worth living if you have 
to rush through it as do these foreigners* In the first 
place tlie difliciillies of language hnd to be overcome- The 
Consul's secretary understood English and Japanese, and 
two of our youthful pafQ^ claimed to know Japanese, but 
1 would not vouch that they knew more than their numbers 
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JD that langtiagc. It took some considerable time to make 
the Korean craftsman understand that [ wanted to buy 
some of his hinges. Then the question of price was 
evidently a poser. Why^ I do not know. Whether he was 
wont lo barter with his neighbours, or did not sell them 
alone, but only affixed to the bureaux, or was staggered 
at the prospect of getting a hitherto undreamt of price 
from the ** foreign devilp*' I cannot telL The guide said 
he had no fixed price. It was evidently a ^ious business 
this, of making up a price on the spur of the moment^ and 
we must give the poor man tinne to think. Finally the 
verdict came—8oO mung for one pair of hinges^ at least 
so it was interpreted to me. It sounded a great deal* but 
tJOO cash coins being then the equivalent of a Japanese 
yen {2J* li/.), the price was about 2J, probably at least 
twice as much as a native would pay, but not exorbitant 
in my eyes. 

When I proceeded to pay for two or three pairs^ I 
remembered that I had only Russian money, and there* 
fore a long squabble ensued as to the relative value of a 
ruble and a yen. In the East the former was worth a 
fraction more than the latter at that time, but art authority 
in the shape of another tradesman was called in to pro¬ 
nounce. 'Ey this lime a large audience of Korean gentle* 
men, hard at work (t) smoking their pipes^ had arrived on 
the scene; but, notwithstanding, one shopkeeper averred 
with delightful impartiality that Russian money was cheap^i 
and he would give me So sen (loO sen = s yen) for one 
ruble, at the end of a battle, we agreed to regard them 
as equivalents, and 1 proudly walked oil with my hinges, 
the purchase of which had been nearly a whole moming'fl 
work. 

On my way back I passed a coolie carrying money—^ 
Korean cash on hfs back. The Korean cash is a similar 
coin to the Chinese, and in size is between a farthing and 
a halfpenny, but thinner than either. In the centre b a 
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square hole, by whfch It is strung on straw ropes for oohh 
venience of carrying. In journeying mto the cotmtcy one 
must empfoy a man to carry one's money thus, or if it he 
for more than a week a mule will be necessary* A mis¬ 
sionary whom I met made a fortnight's journey from Fusan, 
and took with him lO^ooo cash, and he could hardly have 
boon blamed for extravagance, for he bad barely 35^. for 
his expensesL 

Sliver and nickel coLn^ have recently beeu put into 
circulation, but in the country it would be more difficult 
to cliange them than a five-pound note in a tiny English 
village, 

A few CTidesnces or suA^ivals of a past civilisation were 
forthcoming in the Korean^ wardro^. 1 obtained some 
beautifully woven horse-bair cuffs, under^-vests^ and hais+ 
The object of the tivo former was to keep their white linen 
from contact with their perspiring bodies In the heat of 
summer. Less expensive substitute? w^ere made of bamboo. 
What might we not be saved in England m both purse and 
temper If we could di$pensc with the services of the 
laundress and wear bamboo undetclotbing I 

The conventional headgear of a Koreari gentleman is 
an expemsive item* for he will pay as much as £2 and £3 
for a horse-hair Imt, with which to cover his precious top¬ 
ic noL Another rehnenicnt is noticeable in an oiled paper 
folding cover, which^is worn over the hat in the rain^ making 
of the whole a picturesque^ conical-shaped head-dress. 
This latter and a large hat-box of oiled yellow paper on 
a bamboo frames handsomely painted w'lth Korean cha¬ 
racters, were just as mexpensiv^ costing the equivalents 
of id. arid 6d. respectively. 

As we made our way back to the boat we pas.^cd the 
vlll^^c fields of millet vu/gnr^} stretching away 

to the foot of the hills, and rising from out their midst the 
little stagings 30 famlljar in China and throughout India. 
This stork^nest kind of erection h the family ^ look-out " 
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from which to warn off gcaio pilferers of the bipctJ class, 
both feathered and fcatherlcss. It is extremely hard work, 
but absolutely necessary, if a farmer has several small 
scattered lots, to keep watch day and night over the wide 
area, He b not safe even from relations, for it is said that 
poverty is so great " that it is necessary to work all day 
and steal all night to make an honest living." The harvest, 
however, was not yet ready, and neither the watchers nor 
the poorer women whom thestrenumja battle of life renders 
impatient of the restrictions and seclusion of their richer 
sisters had arrived on the scene. 

If the Korean coolie has not the reputation for industry 
and energy at home, it is quite otherwise In Vladivostok. 
Probably it is the energetic, the venturesome, who have 
etnigrated, but even so they are measured against a similar 
class from China and Manchuria. The most obvious 
explanation is that under Russian rule their earnings are 
their own, whereas in their own country they are liable to 
be squceiietl, hence nothing ta to be gained by persistent 
indnstr)' and thrift, for that would mean an invitation to 
official despoliation. 


CHAPTER II 

AT VI..ADJVOSTOK 

Russia* J 5 paH^ and Korea—Vladivoalot—SiliCfian hotola— Scarctiror 
nn ice^ffce port —^TarHF iEnpckSttion and its fcsuHa—^DirticuhiK of 

travel. 

F rom Gcns^nn north to Vladivostok U a twenty-four 
hours’ stearup the boundary between Korea and the 
Russtan Empire (rrimorsk) being pissed at the 
mouth of the river TuraOn^ about ninct>^ miles before reach¬ 
ing the Utter town. The Russian maritime province of 
the Primorsk and Korea are conterminousg save for the 
river, for a few miles iriJandp thus squeezing Manchuria 
into a wedge-shaped piece which fails to reach the coost. 
Mereabouta the great rugged scarred mountains give 
place to sloping hilU, which fall gently to the sea. 

This contigxiity of Russia ha.s had a great FnQuence on 
the attitude of Japan towards Korea* After the negotia¬ 
tions, in which japan, at the close of the ChitiCHjapancse 
war, was prevoQted by Russia* Germany and France ftoitt 
acquirrng any territory on the Chinese mafnlandp feeling 
ran high in the Island Empire, and there remained the 
impression in Euro|>c that Japan might soon come to 
blows with Russia over Korea* The rapid and abnormal 
increase of Japan^s navy, and the supposed need for the 
Utter to attack Russia before her trans-ooatincntal railway 
was finished, made a rupture, to European eyta, imminenL 
As time went by^ and Japan joined with the Powers in 
the Peking expeditioUp these fears were somewhat allayed, 
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but not dispelled, as was evidenced by the refusal to lend 
Japan money to prevent the financtal crisis of 1901. And 
yet, all the while, politicians in the West were labouring 
under a misapprehension. Notwithstanding all owrboasted 
rapidity of communication, the telegraph and the press, 
distance counts for very much as a factor of ignorance. 
Youthful Japan was fired with patriotic enthusiasm, 
and we heard the echoes of their rampings in the press, 
but meanwhile the older heads at the helm knew and 
realised fully the true situaiioti. As one of them remarked 
to mCt" What is there to go to war with Russia about ? 
Korea ? We are settled in Korea—witness our merchants, 
OUT own settleraenti at Fusan, Gensan, etc,—just as truly 
as Russia is in Manchuria. It b as futile for her to 
attempt to turn us out of Korea, as for us to evict her 
from Manchuria. Moreover, we older beads realize that 
to go to war with Russia would be to stake our very 
national existence on one throw of the dice." 

Thb is interesting in the light of later events. Statb- 
tics corroborate the strength of the mercantile position 
of Japan in Korea. Whereas there arc (I quote from 
the figures of 1901) 16.142 Japanese b the country, 
the Russians number only 97. Sixty-five per cent of the 
shipping trade is Japanese, and it is they who are con¬ 
structing the railway from Seoul to Fusan. Foreign 
correspondence is mainly done through the Japanese post- 
offioea, and, as 1 found, the Korean coinage was largely 
supplemented by Japanese paper-money. 

It is obvious, however, that with the absorption of 
Manchuria, and the acceleration of communication by the 
Trans-SiberiaD and Chinese Eastern railways, Russia’s 
position for an attack, commercial or military, is greatly 
strengthened. She has certainly possessed herself of 
another weapon, viz. her power to menace the indepen¬ 
dence oi Korea, which, like her attitude towards 
Afghanistan, she finds so useful in the game of blufi! 
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Nagasaki had been left on August 14, and Vladivo¬ 
stok reacbisd on August $. I do not mean that we 
had performed the journey in minus nine days, but that 
R.ussia is still thirteen days behind the rest of Europe 
in her kalendar; and some of her writers would have us 
believe that she is not even this much behind the West in 
civiiiaation, 

Vladivostok is picturesquely situated at the head of a. 
narrow inlet in the Muraviev'-Amursky peninsula. This 
inlet was first discovered by an English naval captain 
in (856, and named "Tort May;" but it has been re- 
chriatened by the Russbns Zolotoy Rog, or Goldeix 
Horn, 

To the south, the peninsula is separated from “ Russian 
Island by the Eastern Xiosphorus straits, and on the west 
and cast is bounded by tlie Gulf of Amur and the Ussuri 
Gulf. 

Threading the straits, our vessel entered the Golden 
Horn, and shortly afterward the town came into view at 
a bend of the coast. Its situation on the hilly slopes of a 
haven with many ramificationa, is certainly picturesque, 
and had it not been for the total destruction of tlic trees, 
the site would have been truly beautiful, The houses 
showed painfully new in the brilliant afternoon sunshine, 
and jostled each other in higgledy*pigBledy fashion. Tiie 
white stone cathedral stood out glaringly against the red¬ 
brick merchants* warehouses; but most prominent of alt 
on entering the harbour were the fortifications and barracks. 
These were visible ui all directions, overflowing into en¬ 
campments of white tents. On prominetit spurs big guns 
were mounted, and the next morning 1 counted eight 
Russian ironclads at anchor. 

Vladivostok has a population of between 41^000 and 
inhabitaiits, of whom about half are Russians, and 
the rest Chinese, Koreans, Japanese, with a sprinkling of 
Europeans and Americans. From the point of view of 
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buildings, it is still tho finest town in Sibcriaj for while 
Irkutsk, the Paris of Siberia, as it has been called, boasts 
only a few public buildings in brick, the rest in wood, 
Vladivostok possesses several streets of brick and stucco 
buildings At the ^ame time, a Siberian town is always 
full of contrasts. Imposing buildings line a road which 
would disgrace an EnglUh fantL The trottoirs arc of 
w'ooden plank& Substantial erections jostle wooden 
shanties. Hotels, illuminated with electric Ughl, offer the 
traveller filthy floonij jmd beds with no bed-linen^ and 
charge him extra for the use of a towel t Telegrams were 
excocdingly cheap, but there was no knowing when they 
would get to their destination. The Vladivostok banks 
allowed twctity-five days for the transmission of money 
by telegram to St Petersburg in calculating interest; &nd 
the bank manager^ a Frcttchmari; at Nikolaevsky at the 
mouth of the river Amur, told me that !t once took him 
forty days to get a wire through to the capital He vras 
dependent on a single wire for a great distance, and this 
is not infrequently brought down by floods or a storm. 
Tiic accident having been located and the repairs at last 
completed, there b> an sccumuLaUntt of official telegrams 
whidr take precedence. An urgenttelegram of mine 
oitcc lay undelivered on the counter of the telegraph-office 
at Vladivostok for ten days, and for this triple prices had 
been paid, in addition to tfie reply, 

A foreign resident, who spoke Russian and was a 
friend of the Governor of Vladivostok, told me that it 
took him sometimes two hours to get an urgent ide- 
gram accepted at the office, and then he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of knoivfng that it might have to wail for a sufficient 
number to accumulate before It was despatth^^ to its 
destination. 

Yciu are fortunate if you do not arrive to find yourself 
at tlie end of a c|ueue of people waitings The clerk's 
attention at length arrested, you hand him your telegram. 
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Hejjbnccsat it, and calls • and orders **stakm 

tcAai'* (a glass of itra). This brought, he discovers there is 
00 sugar, and rccalb the boy and scolds him. Again he 
glance^ leisttnely doivn the tetegram^ and begins to turn 
over hi$ book preparatory to making several copies of it+ 
lietween whiles he pauses to drink teai at kngth 
summons the boy again, this time for cigarettes and 
inacchesH And so time wears on and your patience wears 
out, for time is no object to the Russian, and he would 
eliameterize our adage, ^*Time Is money/* as either mad- 
neas or low principle. 

^evertheless^irnprovenieiits on the line of travel march 
quickly even in Siberia, especially since the Manchurian 
railway tias been completed, and it would be unfair to 
post-date the above picture. J have recently reedved a 
cable in England from Vladivostok In twenty-four hours. 

^ I have mofitioncd, die rates are very cheapo and 
special clforts are now made to get telegnuns from or to 
Europe put tlirough rapidly, and without murderiTig the 
English or German spelling more than the oITicjab can 
possibly avoid. 

As regards hotel accommodatJoni so obvious was the 
lack of a decent hotel that a large building originally 
designed for offices was going to be adapted as a ''hotel 
on European lines,"* so that in tMs matter also ere 
the above deiK:ription* while ^ill true of must Siberian 
towns, ought no longer to be so of Vladivostok's best hoteL 

Banking arrangements were not much jn advance of 
the postal and tdegraphic. In the East, W'hcthcr it be 

Hong Kong, Shanghai or yokohama, one expects to 
^pend half an hour in getting a letter of credit cashed, 
hut I was warned that in Siberia it would he advisable to 
leave one*s letter in the morning and caJl again In the 
^fternoorL Even so I heard of the following incident with 
some surprise. A foreign merchant stepped over to the 

* £^ld^n Russian for “ bo>%^ 
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Russo-CKuiese Bank in Vladivostok to deposit a fc^v thou¬ 
sand rubles. It was jnst after 9 o'clock in the morning. 
It seems scarcely credible, but by la o’clock he had got 
the matter linished 1 A London cashier would have settled 
the matter in less than tivo minutes. There was a passing 
backwards and forwards to different departments^ In 
some the ofHcial was busy and delay occurred, then finally 
after quantities of paper had been used and much ink bad 
flowed, the signatures of two directors were tequliedt and 
only one was present. The other had his own office clse- 
whcre> and had to be found. 

It would be of course quite absurd to expect Western 
smartness in Vladivostokr and in fairness we ought to com¬ 
pare U wi^h DtJier towns in tlie Hast, where life is taken 
easily; hut even so it suffers by contrast 

The kussiaus after alt are only slowly developing a 
commercial class. In !S6i\ they possessed no middle class^ 
the nation consisted of the aristocracy and the serfs. They 
were an agricultural people, and the Jews were doing what 
little trade and commerce existed, 

I once a^ked a Russian official^ " How is it you do liot 
allow the Americans or English to go up to Kliarbin (in 
Manchuria) to trade "Why/' he repfJcdi with the 
greatest candour, "they are so quick that they would capture 
al! the trade before we Rimkns had a look In" 

This patriotic feding is haring some curious results; 
As r write, M. dc Witte, the Russian Finance Minister, h 
as anxious as Lord Curxon to encourage luanufactures and 
industrial developments, the one in Russia, the other b 
India, As Chancellor of the Exchequer, M, de Witte 
sees possibilities of increased revenue in flourishing nianu^ 
factutes, but we may credit him as do our Indiafl 
Viceroy with the desire to render the large mass of people 
less dependent on agriculture, and therefore less subject to 
famine. 

The Russian Minister has not hesitated to invite English 
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c^ipitaL I sometimes wonder whether hk emiss^iTies have 
informed him that his underlings tn Eastern Siberia^ enn- 
suciiod with the natural desire of Russia and Siberia for 
the Russians/' are doing their bc^t to oust the roreigner^ 

The iEupo^itiQu of the tariff at Vladivostok has been a 
handy weapon, and under this pretext heavy fines may be 
inflicted for non-observance of intricate regulations, the 
duty on an article new to the import list stated on pre- 
liniinaiy inquiry to be so much may be raised to five time^i 
the amount on the arrival of tlie consigumentj and the 
previous statement disci aimed. 

Restrictions are heimning m enterprises more closely, 
but these press scarcely more heavily on the foreigner than 
they do upon the native, and are dictated by an empty 
exchequer. With care and a carefut obsen'ance of the 
regulations laid down* 1 am jncLincd to believe that profit¬ 
able ventures may yet be made by foreigners in Siberi.a, 
Greater care is needled in dealing with local offlcials, and 
i suspect that most of the troubles the foreigner encounters 
arc not due to the policy of the GovEmment. but mainly 
to new weapons of burenucmtic peculation. 

But to resume my story. Having been visited on board 
by the medical and police authorities, and no objection 
taken to our passports^ a sampan^ rowed by a Korean^ took 
us ashore, and lauded us in the market* or Here wc 

plunged into a medley of nationalities, Chinese^ Manchu* 
Koreans, Japanese, Golds {an Amur tril>e), Russians, and, 
not to he mistaken any^ here, a group of gipsies. 

A Russian naval officer had already warned that the 
hotels throughout the empire were *' abominable and dear/' 
a generaluation about as true as most There are cer¬ 
tainly exceptions in Sl Petersburg and Moscow, and one 
in Siberia ai Blagovastchensk f^kept by a Fmnchman) 
But at Vladivostok, the biggest, the “Ttkiy Okean ' (the 
Pacific Ocean) hotel,, with its dirty floors and its £*1// 
from midnight until 430 am-, was to be avoided* 
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Fortunately, through friends, I found a quite "" toJcrably 
clean** hosteliy in the Moskovsky Padvarey, a family 
hotel which had nothing, however, to boast of in its 
restaurant, for the same friends, when they stayed at it, 
had been wont to go out to a ** patissier ** to obtain their 
breakfast. 1 fared boldly on, even after I had to give up 
my one hope—egga, which I began to suspect were 
"made," if not *'in Germany," at least in China, 

Meals, I must confess, especially In more out-of-the-way 
places later on, were a dirticulty in tlie Russian Empire, 
The Russian revels in things tail and acid, and does not 
object to chunks of food. Sour cream and small cucumbers 
or large gherkins played a great part in Siberian menus. 
At dinner and supper the latter regularly appeared, while 
the soup contained a great cubical chunk of coarse beef. 
It is only fair to say that the Russians do know how to 
make soups, for these when well made are rich, thick, and 
tasty. Vegetables of all kinds abound tu them, and make 
this first course to a Westerner almost a meal in itself. 
Perhaps the national soup, which was the first viand placed 
before me in the Rusistan Empire, would scarcely appeal 
to an Englishman. It was swimming with chopped vege¬ 
tables of alt kinds, including cabbage, beetroot, carrot, 
turnip, etc,, and contained the usual solid piece of bcci; on 
the top of which rode a portion of sour cream, and, lo 
crown all, a lump of Ice. 

It was not without adventures that wc reached the 
Moscow Inn, for our t^vs/cAj'^ persisted in driving os 
to the Moscow Restaurant, which was situated in the 
lowest quarter of the town. On the way wc encountered 
some drunken Russian sailors, ashore for the Sunday 
hoH^y, who were ha ving a free fight in the street. Since 
leaving Fort Said, with the exception of I'eshawur, I dfd 
not remember to have been in such a rowdy place ; but wc 
were helped out of the difStulties our driver had plunged 
U3 into by a fellow Britisher, who ran us to earth in the 
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hole in which we now found ourselves ;uid explained the 
mistake. Then he asked me^ "'You cany your six- 
chamber ? 

** I have it in my bag, but 1 suppose reports are 
exaggerated, arc they not?** 

^ Well/'he repliedp'M hadn*t been here a week when* 
in hroacl daylight, at two o^clock In the aftemcon* I heard 
shots, I ran np a yard^ and there saw a v.^oman lying on 
the ground shot, and a man reloading hia pistol, I seized 
Iiim+ calling a Kus^tan passer-by to iny assistancCi and we 
hiinded die culprit over to tJic police/* 

As the American rather forcibly put it **You donT 
wani your revolver ofteu^ but wiicn you do you want it 
— bad/' 

Afker the summit heat of Japari^ Vladivostok is quite 
a lelicf, for though it i$ situated on Ut 45" 6' and lies 
50 utlt even of Florence and Nice, it cxp<!ricnccs a cold 
Winter and not ari excessively hot su miner. 

The winter is fine and dry, and the summer free rrom 
the Iroublesonte dust-storms of Peking. South-east winds 
laden with moisture prevail in summer^ and fogs occiir in 
June and July^ but the months from October to 
March are quite free from fog, and European residents 
from Japan, Shanghai, cto* come up here to avoid the heat 
August and September* The monthly average tempera- 
tune ranges from f Fahr. in January to 69* Fahr. in * 4 vgusL 
In winter the harbour Is frozen from the first week In 
December until the la$t in March, and the Japanese mall- 
Steamers cea^e to run for two or three month^s^ although 
there are icc<nisliers in the port, Othemise it Ls a fine 
almost latid-locked havtnj and could ride any Far Lastem 
Fleet, though the natural position is scarcely a defensible 
cue. 

The town has spread not only along the Golden Horn, 
hut over to the shores of the Gulf of Amur, Land ha^ 
risen fapidly in value; and one gentleman whom I visited 
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told mo ho was paying for his Cat of six rooms on the iirst 
floor of a th^o^story wooden house £iSo per annum. 

The port ha^ made very rapid strides. However, the 
recent imposition of a customs tariff, and the determmation 
of the fmpcriaJ Government to make Dalni, which is less 
than thirty miles by rail ffom Tort Arthur, the great port 
of the East and the direct route to Japan is already being 
fdt in the older town. It is the old story of the long 
scheming for an ice-frec port which has at last been 
fulHlled. 

Petropavlovsk, in Kamchatka^ at one time a naval 
station and the scene of the repulse of the Allies in the 
Crimean War^ is tonjay a ’village; for it had to give way^ 
after the cession of the Amur in 18581 to Nikolacvsk, 
which was henceforth the naval base of Rus.^ia m the East. 
In rS72 a removal was again made to Vladivostok, a site 
over which we arc told tigers roamed hut a few years 
before* To-day Nikolaevsk wears a partially deserted aiVj 
though the process of decline has been arreated by the 
discovery of gold on the Amgiin river. Finally, Vladivo¬ 
stok has to-day |o give way to Dalni| which, according to 
Russians^ is to become the greatest sea-port of the Easti 
and to dwarf Hong Kong I 

There was no question that Vladivostok up to the time 
of the imposition of the tariff had been making great 
strides; but already the baneful effect of this was evidentj 
and since then matters have gone from bad to worse^ 
M. de Witte has been bombarded with petitions from the 
Vladivostok Chamber of Commerce, To the injuries sus¬ 
tained from the tarifT imposition, trade also suffering 
from the competition for ^e Manchurian trade of the then 
free parts of Dalai and Port Arthur. Such were the 
delays and troubles of custom house formalities, tlvat goods 
in transit for Manehuria were diverted to these ports, and 
for Sakhalin and North-Eastern Siberia to Japanese ports* 
Local industries dependent upon imparted raw material 
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Itave been killed off. and the effects have been felt through- 
?Jiit ihc PritBorskp Uiough the chief caU5C of depression in 
ihal region was the diversion of the to the Chinese 

Eastern (Manchurian) Railway. 

I fear that the social life of few eastern ports would 
hear looking into, and perhaps Vladivostok less than mosL 
At most of these the disease of the social body was 
decently hidden, but here it was thrust upon )T3«. l^vcn 
more than these others it is a place where men congregate 
fciini various parts of the earth to do business, to make 
wnturcs, but whither their women-folk do not generally 
follow tlicm. At the last census, of all towns in Sibena 
this had the smallest proportion of females to males, via, 
156 per cent In so distant a spot, amidst a strange 
environment amongst a mingling of different beliefs and 
nustomsy where it is caster to cast all aa'ay than to Bnd 
common ground, tradition and convention are thrown to 
the winds. And this is not confined to unknown^[wop , 
for you leam afterwards, with a shock, that the officia s an 
persons of distinction with whom you ha^-e been dining axe 


leading exponents of this life. ,. 

In pursuit of my plan to get to llie island o a a m, 
T turned to the genial American Consul, Mr- Greener, w o 
kindly assisted wandering Britishers. Quite recent y a 
British comtneicial agent has been appointed , but at t at 
time the Americans ontnumbered the Britb res* en s, 
as now, 1 believe. It was at the house of one of the former 
that 1 met an interesting American Episcopalian c ergj 
man. He was certainly not of the ordinary tjpe, an 
combining as he did a love of sport with his more 
pursuits, his travels had taken him into P 

of the world, including Japan and South A ‘’’“r 
of the latter led to an interesting story * ^ 

ilhodcs, which b quite worth repeating. r. ' . 

that as a public man Khodes had not attract^ » r 
personal contact with the man had quite e 
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opinion of him j thertupon he told us the following 
^lory :— 

^^Thc first occasion I was staying with him/* said 
Dr* Z,, " was at the time of the Matabclc War, Camngton^s 
troops had not been able to effect permanent results owing to 
ex:ccptional difiicuUics, and Rhodes had gone out unarmedt 
parleyed with the big chief, and arranged a peace; but as 
yet the smaller chief^ had not given in. Every day he 
and I rode out into their country ; but after the first day 
I asSced htm to lend me a gun. He said, 'What for?* 
■ Oh ! * I said, * I have seen some leopards and should like to 
shoTJt one ; besides^, you yoorscif admit that these snmlier 
chiefs are not to be tmsteil* "Wei!,* be replied^ "“you 
know cur troops could do nothing with these tribes in. their 
natund fastnesses, and I must depend solely on moral 
influence, I have agreed with these big chiefs for a pcacc^ 
and 1 wnrtt to show them that I trust them/ * But/ I 
asked, ‘why not carry a revolver in youf pocket, no one 
would know, and I confess 1 should feci happier myself?' 
*My dciir icllow/ he replied^" my servants know everything 
that is in my baggage^ and everybody else would soon 
know also, Besides,* added he^ 'if we were attacked ofi 
one of these narrow' ledges what could vve do? We 
might send a few of these fellows to thdr account^ aijd 
certainly in the end be killed ourselves | and would you 
feel any belter for having to render account for a dozen 
natives ? *'' 

From Vladivostolc my Intentioa was, if posaibler to 
visit tlic isljjid of Sakhalin, and then traverse Siberia to 
Europe, My original plans were based on catching a 
coasting vessel putting in at Sakhalin on its way to 
Nikoiaevsk on the mainland; but one of tli&H; had left 
a few hours before I arTivctL This wa5 annoying* but I 
guessed that if I took the train by the Ussuri railway, that 
isolated piece of line wliich connects Vladivostok with 
Khabarovsk on the Amur, and made connections w'ith a 
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3tcambo<it down the rivet to its moutlij I might at 
Nikolaevsk yet catch the coasting steamer oti its return^ 
and hope for its calling at Alexandrovsk in Sakhalin* Of 
course I must take my chance of being allowed to land. 
A$ Tvill bo seen, this plan did not wholly succeed* but 
perhaps it was as well. 

But even with ^success assured there were other diffi¬ 
culties which 1 wished to avoidp if i>ossible, by carefully 
my plans beforehand* In the first place, no 
reliance could be made on the dates of sailing or of con- 
nc3iions in so-far-cut-of-the^world a place as Sakhalin or 
Nikotac^^sk If 1 left the island before the Straits of 
Tartaiy froze 1 could get some vessel or other to take me 
to Nikolaevsk* and so by steamboat for 3025 rniica^ frost 
permitting, to Stretensk, rfic terminus of the Trans-Siberian 
railway. The Manchurian railway, which might have been 
an aUcroativ'C^ was still tn course of construction. There 
was one alternative for the first stage of the journey a$ far 
as Khabarovsk, for 1 might by catching a steamer to 
Vladivostok again take the Ussuri railway to Khabarovsk^ 
and from that point ascend the Amur to Stretenslip a 
distance of only 1402 milcsw Perhaps the choice of these 
routes roads rather like deciding to go to Pans vid Calais 
or Boulogne, but it was scarcely so easy or reliable a 
performance* 

Four Germans landed with me at Vladivostok* intend¬ 
ing to cross Siberia. I asked them, ** Did they know their 
route—that it was highly important to get influence to bear 
to obtain a berth on the steamboat at Khabarovsk before 
leaving Vladivostok?^^ They asked, nVhere Is Kha¬ 
barovsk? We never heard of it before 1“ They had 
come from Japan with the idea that they merely had to 
take a ticket at Vladivostok and be whirled aw^ay to 
Hutopc I I referred them to compatriots of ^thein^ the 
grtsat merchants Kunst and Albera, wimse aegis, I trust, 
was all-sufficient. 
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Friends cf mine, wlia had be^n well posted up, spent 
twelve days m Vladivostok obtaining the promise of 
berths on the steamboat at Khabarovsk, and two 

days Utcr^ they ajrlved there, these had been annexed by 
ofBoerfi^ who always take precedence in means of com¬ 
munication and transport However, they got away in 
a tiny steamer shortly after, and spent twenty-nine days 
on board ascending the Amur and Shilbat sometimes on 
sandbanks, and ^mctimcs returning to fetch a third barge^ 
that had to be towed I The Amur journey, under favour¬ 
able canditions, should take about twelve days, but the 
river is very hcklc, and while Dr* Z. had come with 
scarcely a hitch (perhaps Prince Khilkov's name was all- 
powerfuJi not only with the officials, but with the river 
deity), others had experienced unheatd-of difficulties. One's 
own countrymen told of crowded boats, of camping in 
the gardens of an hotel waiting for connexions, of first- 
class passengers, even ladies^ sleeping thick cm the deck, 
and of one steamer passed that had spent eleven days on 
a sandbank. 

Arrived at length at Streteask, I should have four day^" 
train and boat to Irkutsk^ whence thrice a w^eck a train 
accomplished the 3390 miles to Moscow in eight 
dayiSJL But my difficulties would be over if 1 could make 
sure of getting so comparatively eEisy a Journey as this. 

What I had to fear was that the river Amur or its 
tributary the Shilka would ha frozen aomewhere en 
The steamboat wGuld, as is usual, remain where it stuck for 
six months* and the river being insufficicnity frozen for 
elcdgiog. for nearly two months I might be stranded at 
some lonely Siberian emigrant settlemcrtt on the Amur, 
lucky if a poor stanfsiya^ ot post-house, w-ould give me 
shelter I black bread and The ijn certainty as to 

when the river would freeze, the doubt as to whether the 
last steamer would take days or weeks, and If tlie latter* 
when it wQvld be frozen up, were insoluble even by the 
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one or two people I sought out who had lived oa the 
Amur. “Was it possible," I asked,“to cover the 1400 
mites bet ween Khaba^o^•sk and Stretetisk supposing I got 
frozen up?" The only alternative suggested was to buy 
horecs on the spoi, and get a Kazak * to accompany 
me as guide:. This was almost impracticable, bocausu I 
should require too many pack-horses for my cBecLs and 
food, not to mention the Itkelihaod of parting company 
with one’s baggage in swimming semi-frozeo tributaries 
of the Amur, or in an encounter with brod^agi (escaped 
convicts). 

It was clear, therefore, that if I wanted to spend 
Christmas tn Europe, and not in Sibena, 1 must make 
sure before crossing to Sakhalin of being able to catch 
a river steamboat at Nikolaevsk that had ample time in 
which to reach Stretonsk before the Amur and Shilka 
began to freeze. 

This promised a very short stay on Sakhalin, but 
events turned out otherwise. 

* Thu and nut C^tadi is the cvirccttraesUteraiiun cf ihr Russian 
word. 


CHAi»TER in 

FROM VL.\DlVOSTOK TO KHABAROVSK 

The jmiTney^The Ussuti regiOB—The irtribk piufarre At 

SiAguveatthcti^t—Storici of cie-witnesjes—Khabatovsk. 

(Jssuri rsilrpad, Ijy which I to rcAch the 
river Amur, is 475 miles in lengthy and connects 
VladivoBtolc ivith Khabarovsk. 

This line, which was finished in 1897, was Intended to 
be the last stage of the Trans-Siberian railway traveller's 
journey* Starting from Moscow, and having reached and 
CTossed Lake Baikal, he would then use the TraDs-Baikaltan 
line as far as Stretensk, and thenco the ^as yet non-e?cisteiit) 
extension of that line along the banks of the rivers Shilka 
and Amur vid Blagovcstcheuak to Khabarovsk. 

1 his was still, at the time of my travel, the ronto for 
Trans-Siberian traveller, with this difference, that the 
journey of 1402 miles between Stretensk and Kliabarovsk 
was accompltahed by steamer and not by train. 

The reason of this abrupt termination of the railway 
at Stretensk was due to ne^gotrations with China; for In 
the autumn of 1896, the Rusiio-Clnnesc Bank and the 
Chinese Govcrnnient entered into an agreement whereby 
the former was to form a compaRy for the construction 
of a railway tbiough Manchuria, connecting the Trans- 
Baifcalian portion of the Trans-Sibemn railway with a 
branch of the southern section of the Ussuri radway at 
I’ogranJtchnya. ^ 

The point of departure from the Traiw-Baikalian line 

JO 
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has bccjj shifted morie than once in the official plans^ 
and reports vary even in authoritative publications. The 
junction sUtion for Manchuria is neither Chita nor Ner- 
chensk, Onon, Kaidalovo nor Karin[iska3Fa, but a little 
station called “ Kitaesk/ Razyezd" ^Chinese junction), 
sixty-eight miles beyond Chita, going east This new 
line, which, as I write, is now available for trans-con¬ 
tinental traffic, effi^ts a saving of several hundred miles 
over the originally projected route by the Amur, 

The Ussuri railroad borders the Gulf of Amur, then 
keeping to the cast of the river Suifun as far as Nikolskoy, 
whidi is the junction for the branch'Une|oimng the Chinese 
Bastem (Manchurian) railway at the frontier, makes for 
kakc Hinka, or Khanka, ivhich it leaves from fifteen to 
thirty miles on the left After this the Ussuri river is 
crossed by a bridge of 840 fcet, one verst (hvo-thirds or 
W3of a mile) beyond Us^ri staliou, And rather less than 
h^irw;^y to Khabarovsk. Thereafter the lini^ follows the 
^ght bank of the Ussuri, keeping at a tolerably safe dis¬ 
tance from the flood area, until its jurtction with the Amur 
at Khabarovsk, 

It was at 9 3jm, or^ the moming of August 24, 19QIV 
when my train started out of Vladivostok with eight 
Corridor camagcSi including a bufTet-car, An ascent up 
the valley of the Suifun nvcf had to be accomplished^ and 
notwithstanding our tw^o big Baldwin (Ainericanj loco- 
*UotiveSt these gradients wefe crawled at about three iidics 
an hour, From the top of this ascent an average speed 

twelve miles an hour was maintained, the line wL^y 
dispensing with engineering feats of skill, going round 
hLlla avoiding rtver-<rOiS3ings os far as possible* Of 
course, there are no tunnek j m fact, between VUdivostok 
and SL retersbiirg there are but two and these veiy short ; 
Cine is near Zlatoust and the other in that moiiotaiiiQos 
region, Trans-BaikaUa. In the coiiti« of a the 

travelJcr from Europe to Vladivostok Feking will 
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be able to note fonr exceptions to this rtile on the Man¬ 
churian railway, which are at present avoided by zig-zags 
and reversing stations. 

Passing, as the Us^nri line docs, along a valley, the 
scenery is mainly tncadow-Iand^ virgin pasture^ with scnib 
and scantily forest-clad undittacing occasionally 

approaching and receding. Mountains arc visible from 
the line in tiie distance^ but the great range cf the Sikhota 
Alin bordering the coast lies from So to [30 miles to 
the east 

The immediate region of the railway is scarcely typical 
of the rest of the country with its rugged seen try* wild 
Tungusian peoples and its brigands. In the valley of 
this river, Kazaks had been established for years to 
defend the frontier between Manchuria and the Primorsk, 
and they had been follow^ed by other emigrants* Thua, 
all along the line the land is settled for at least one-third 
of the way, as far as Spaskaya^ but by no means dosely 
seUted, There arc patches of cultivated land and occasion¬ 
ally some cattJc to be seen by a rivers edge« Seldom es 
a cottage to be descried^ more seldom a village. Some¬ 
times, when the train drew tip at a station, one could 
make out a so-callcd town about two or three miles offj 
and pick out one by one the w'hitewashed wooden cottages, 
two Of three brick houses of officials andj towering above 
alb the cupola of a church* 

The colonization of the district was begun fu i^SSr 
proceeded slowly owing to the great difficulties of travel 
and transport By 1SI97, the popuJation of the Primorsk 
region, which has an wea of just under 716,000 square 
miles^ or nearly seven times that of New Zealand, bad not 
attained to one^thind of the number of that country^a m- 
habitants. Communication has improved of late, and 
considerable mducements have been made by Government, 
hut the number of emigrant families from Odessa in tSgS 
totalled no more than 578^ and even from this must be 
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lieductcd lca.ka^cS| for in igoo and T901 a reverse stream 
was to be notedp as immigrants were becotnitig emigrantsi 
and returning home across Siberia* It seemed strange 
that they should be willing to throw ujt the chance of a 
freer life than they could ever hope for in Euro^an 
Russia, under a climate that was not more inhiwpitable; 
but it wdl appear leas so when wc remem^r that the 
Russian peasant loves companionahip, and picture to our 
selves the awful loneliness of outlying settlement 1 c> 
is true that in Russia his village may be isolated by long 
distances, but within his vllUgc he finds a world of fcUow- 
slUp. Then, too, he has not Uw stock of energy of an 
Anglo-Saxon. Hampered by want of sufficient capita, 
and confronted by considerable natural difficulties, he gtves 
in, where otherft of a race less stoical to suffering, but more 

energetic, would win. , 

Although the Ussuri district is rich in flora, and the 
vegetation good, agriculture suffers from a dclayc spring 
and a wet summer. lo July and August emne the monsoon 
wintls, as we may call them, from the sou^'C^t. laden 
with rain from the Fadfic. preventing the npeumg of the 
crops, while spring lags at the heels of ^e rest an 
impedes an early Bowing, The great Lake , 

an area cf 250 square miles, is frozen from the tit^t ^ ^ 

hTovember until tlie first half of April* Oats, w an 
r>'c are grown, and less comiuortly, 
barley, but the quality of the crops is poor ^ 

..T- w«dy. A» a™ly.b rf tb. impoTU 
for this and the Amur region shows a propo * 5 *'- , — 

cenL of com and flour, which is m ^TTr-^Trea 

meut. when we tiiink of the Urge 

and the scanty population. Grarins ib more . 

and it is said that each household owns on an a^iage 
eight or nine head of cattle and two c. ^h ^ P E- 
goats, but the standard of quality of t esc 
to be dcsiretJ. ^ ^ 
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As 1 looked out on the scenery I was reminded of 
New Zealand^ and the development of that countiy. How 
different the results ! True, the latter had had many 
advantages, a more agreeable climate and a start of at 
least fifteen years in colonization^ but it had its disad¬ 
vantages also in the large areas of tMck bush^ which even 
to-day tan only be cleared with great labour, Uttlc did 
these Russian settlers know of the huge dirhculiEes of 
clearing New Zealand bush, nor had they to bum off the 
wild grasses, nor clean and nurse the land through several 
seasons before tJiey could sow the grass from borne that 
would yield good feed for !ihec][x Here in the Usstiii 
country large areas of rich meadow-land await the herds 
of cattlfL The explanation i$ surely this, that New Zealand 
has had sturdy^ restless members of the Angfo-Sasou race, 
and many a younger son of gentle family with a jnoderate 
capital seeking his fortune and carving it out, whereas 
in the Primorsk poor emigrants without capital and e?£- 
convicts with less hope have been imported to struggle 
with nature in a wild mood. 

The scenery altered little as the train entered on the 
nurthem section of the U^uri railway, save that the valley 
opened out into a wider plaiup These great stretches of 
meadow-land secraed to invite American methods of agri- 
culture. Many a stream rising tn the Sikhota range, far 
away to the was huriying across the plain to join the 
UMuri, and as wc cressed them I was rcnilnded of the 
Norfolk Broads, for their banks wore gay with mcaJoft^- 
sweet, white campanulas, gentians, Michaelmas daisje^ 
and spir^a (S. Avw/35/Wjtd? /)+ The treos^ w^hich nt first were 
mostly oak, ash, willow, walnut, hornbeam and cedar^ gave 
way to bireh and spruce, and then to the elder, larch, dm, 
maple and acaciiu 

To the north forests wore more freijuciit and settle¬ 
ments less so. Our train was making up for lost time, for 
at Ihc end of twctity^-four hours had averaged fifteen 
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miles an bour, making no altOK^ance for same moderately 
lengthy stoppages. 

The stations were well built of wood, sometimes of 
brick, and occasionally stood well back from the line, with 
a giiidcD between. 

Curiously enough the station names were paintctl in 
Slav characters, which for an ordinary Russian are more 
difficult to read at a glance than old English characters 
Would be for us. 

The halts were fully made use of by the third-class 
passengers to procure food. As the train steamed in, a 
few women, barefooted, with kerchiefed heads, were to be 
£een hurrying from the railway-workem' huts with aprons 
full of victuals—c^s, roast corn (maUe), cucumbers, beans, 
even cooked fowls and rude pots containing tntfk. A 
lonely sort of life this, of two or three families at a wayside 
station ; nothing hut forest and plain, with no companions 
fur miles, but not to be compared with that of tho^ who 
had no passing trains to break the monotony, albeit they 
did arouse envy of the happy travellers bound for home. 

At Bikin, which we reached about 7 o’clock the next 
morning, I descended into the midst of some natives, 
members of the Gold tribe, who had attained to thccxaltcd 
»ank of railway porters. They made picturcs<iue figures, 
especially their women, who had their two pig-taiis re- 
troutfes, bound with cord and adorned with many coloured 
glass beads and shells. Tbdr dress consisted of smocks 
bordered with various gaily coloured cotton stiifTs, and 
strung raond with “cash" coins, and leggings similarly 
udomed. 

A Russian colonel of the railw'ay staff, seeing my interest 
in tliem, politely offered to get the diicf of the Golds and 
his wif<^ who were on tlic train, to pose for a photograph. 
It appeared that the chief had become semi-Europeanixed, 
but judging by the extraordinary and gaudy attire of tile 
wife, who looked like an Indian squaw in loud-coloorcd 
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she could scarcely claim to belong- yet to the 
Russian intdltgentu^ 

Until he had reached Bikiiii the ordinary traveller could 
hardly have realked that he was pa^^lng through the 
country of the Fish*skin Tartars* To the ea^t and to the 
north live these wild tdbes, hunting' and fishing and main- 
taining their strange old traditional customs and cerC' 
monies of which I ^ihaU have more to say later on* And 
though with the Orotchons or Oroktis, the Golds and the 
Gilyalcs, the custom of dothing themselves in fish-skinfl^ 
which gained tliem thdr name of Y u-pi-ra-i^c with the 
Chinese, is going rapidly before the advent of the Manchu 
trader With or Chinese clotli, yet 1 myself have 

mixed with Gilyaks and Orotchom who still ware fish-skin 
garments and who did me honour by spreading a rug of 
fisti'skins for me to rccltnc upoin 

Occupying tile rvfi// facing mine was a fellow paS' 
senger of whose familiarity with these parts I was glad 
to avail tnyiclf. He was a Canadiati of Russian descent, 
settled at Vladivostok^ and now traveJJfng' as far as 
Ulagovestchensk on the Amur. In tin: courrse of our 
eonversation he showed me with some pride a new rifle. 
*" { don t mean to be caught napping again,” he said* f 
asked him what he meant, and it appeared that he and 
another Britisher^ whom I had already met, were in 
Ekeovcslchen^k at the time of the panic and the terrible 
massacre of the Chinese by the Russtans. One had beard 
So many reports at second hand of this shocking afiair^ 
that 1 eagerly embraced the opportunity of correcting 
fomer impressions. If all were true tiiat I liad heard, 
this UTLS the greaiL^-t blot on the mcord of any dvilired 
Power during the last Century, not excepting the terrible 
ma^CTc at Geok Tepe twenty yeai^ earlier. 

To go back to the events of the previous year (1900), 
there acems no doubt that the outbreak in Peking came 
as a complete surprise u> the Riiisians in ItLmchurio^ 
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Railway i^ntiployecs and settlers fled precipitately before 
the advance of the Chinese forces and embarking belter* 
skelter on the Sungari, made their way up the Amur 
to Khabarovsk and Bbgovestchensk; thereupon the 
troops that could be spared from these lowns were hurried 
up the Sungari to Kharbin, 

This left Blagovcfitchcnsk partially denuded of soldiers. 
Now, on the opposite or south side of the Amurp was the 
Chinese or Manchu town of SahaUenp or Heh-!ung*kiang, 
and twcnt3''-four miles lower dowt^p the town of Aigun, 
One Sunday afttmoon* as Mr, So the other BriilsbeT, w'as 
walking on the '*pamde" along the river, shots w-ere fired 
by Citiuamen from the opposite sidcp A few Russian 
soldiers \%^ere bathing tht time, and one was hit, but 
only slightlyp and during the whole of the supposed bom¬ 
bardment of the town, not a single Russian, according to 
reliable reports^ was wounded in Biagovestchensk. The 
suddenness of the attaek in Manchuria, and the fact that 
all but a few ^Idier^ had been withdrawn from the town^ 
threw the inhabitants into a panic At once they besieged 
the authorftJc^ and ransacked the shops for arms. Even 
BO, there was great scarcity^ and the toivn was poiiccd hy 
men carrying a^fcfk Out of a population of about 30^000, 
5000 or 6oco^ including mariy serv'ants, were Chinese. 
Under the cirmimstances^ perhaps it was not surprising 
that the inhabiianta of Blagovestchensk should suspect a 
plot between the Chinese on the Manchurian side and 
their compatriots in the town. What was to be done ? 
They were harbouring the enemy within their gatcs^in 
their very homes. The authorities telegraphed to the 
Governor-general at Khabarovsk for instruction^ and it 
Is^aid that his reply was, *^Kill as io war." Vk hatever that 
meant, it certainly would not be interpreted by ait officer of 
advilJied nation as the slaughter of defence! ess inhabitants. 

Outside the town, in the neighbouring villages, were 
about 2^,000 Chtnese* and it was feU that they might at 
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anjr tims attack the towT>, Kazaks of the R^erve were 
sent out^ and those of the Chinee who not fled were 
simply massacredp and their homes burnt; and Mr. S. 
afterguards saw with disgust the Kazaks prodding the 
dead bodies* 

Meanwhile^ trenches were liastily dug around the town, 
^d a thin line of defence formed by volunteers* but the 
pressing question was, what w'as to be done with the 
SOco Or 6000 Chinese in their midst? They must be 
driven out, and not only driven out* but the river must 
be put between thiMn and the Russians, To send them 
over in boats was to give the unknown Chinese forces on 
the other side means of crossing and attacking the town 
at close quarters^ At last orders came, it is disputed from 
whom I to collect and drive the Chinese to a narrow part 
of the Amur above the town, where they were to be ferried 
across, Tlie scenes that foLlow'ed were heart*rendiflg. 
The proprietor of the Grand Hotel, a Frendiman, had to 
give up his Chinese concierge, a faithful serv^ant, who had 
been with him for seventeen years: a rich old Chinaman, 
who had had considerable transactions with the Russians. 
many of whom had received striking kindnesses at his 
hands, was hurried along in the crowd of doomed ones, 
Amved at the river^ no ferries were thcrcp and a panic 
seized the small force of Kazaks who w'ere driving the 
5000 to 6cxx> wretches before them* It has been said by 
Russian officials that rafts w'crc made: or was the order 
given, and not carried out hx the excitement 7 At the 
|»int of the bayonet the defenceless victims were forced 
like a flock of sheep into the river. Many, sdd an old 
resident on the spot, were tied together in fonts by their 
qucn«, and driven up stream. How many thus met their 
sa ate has been disputed, some saying 3O00; others 
tOAXJ* but the number given by this same resident was 
5300 dfjvcn into the river, of whom perhaps fifty or dxti', 
he added, readied the other side. 
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The ciirrejit bore the dead bodies down past the town, 
but $0 manjf lodged ott the banks that, for sanitary reasons 
alone, me® wUh long poles were sent down at night to 
prod the corpses off into mid^stream. The river banks 
for weeks after were strewn with swollen bodies^ lyiws 
Mome places over one hundred together. Many travellers, 
including an American professor, have testified to this 
awful state of things j but we may refer to an unwilling 
witness in the person of General Gribsky, who, in en- 
deavouring to cow the inliabitants of Northern Manchuria, 
issued a proclatnadon Septenibcr 25, 1900), in 

the course of which he boasted that *^thc water of the 
Amur is polluted by masses of d^d bodies of MaJichus," 

A much more detailed account of this terrible affair 
has recently appeared in the Russian Journal 
fDawn)p by one who signs himself ** Eye-witn^s.'' 

I give here a brief outline of it, as it supplements and 
e>cplains the reports of my informants, from which it 
differs but slightly; while 1 have purposely kept tlie 
two accounts separate, hi order that the reader may form 
his own judgment from independent testimonies 

This writer refers, in the first place; to the withdrawal 
of troops to the Sungari river* but adds thah roughly, 
about 1000 regulars w'Crc left iti Blagovcstchensk- Am¬ 
munition, however, was short. The disturbed state of 
Manchuria found echo in the breasts of the inhabitants, 
siiid a meeting was called, but the authorities did not 
sham these feelings, and rather laughed at their fearsw 

Meanwhile, at the Manchii village of Sahalien opposf^ 
the inhabitants could be seen drillingi mostly with obsolete 
weapons* Messengers u^cre sent over to inquire what 
this meant, and the reply that no offence was intended, 
but owing to the disturbed condition of affairs they were 
only making their town secure. 

At this time, a steamboat or two arriving from Kha¬ 
barovsk reported that they had been hit by stray rifle- 
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shots of the Chinese on the right bank. Nobody, however, 
had been hnrL (If one refers to the Tim^ telegrams of 
the autumn of 1900 from St» Petcr^burg^ there will be 
found an account of bombardments, artillery attacks on 
the steamers^ and a glorious campaign! Our Russian 
writer characterizes these "official^' telegrams, without 
quatiheationp as fiction.) 

Meanwhile, the Chinese in Blagovestcheusk, who nuTn- 
be red, according to this writer, about 3000 or 4 JOOOt mostly 
merchants and servants, al$o became alarmed at the anti- 
Chinese feelings aroused, and in fear for their own safety, 
sent a deputation to the Governor of the town. He pooh- 
poohed any notion of danger* In the light of later events 
wc know they had only too much reason to fear; but 
what is not easily understood bn why^ if there was no 
JUich bombardment, as telegrams afterwards led 

us to suppose^ the Russian inhabitants were in such a 
[>anic. This our Russian eye-witness goes on to explain, 
to clear up the mystery that has reigned here (but not in 
Blagovcstchcnsk, for it is no secret there) over this sad 
affair He says a number of the most unscrupulous in- 
habitanbpin league with the police officials, immediately 
took advantage of the fears that fir^t arose, faiuicd them 
to a flame, and then, under cover of definite meaaureSp’' 
proceeded to do their dastardly work. And why? In 
order 10 spoil the Chinese merchants, and to absolve them¬ 
selves from all debt 3 to them under cover of war. It is 
even said that many of the shops were previously honey<- 
combed 30 that^on the expulsion of the Chinese assistants, 
the wares might be abstracted. The popular fear havmg 
Uen sufficiently worked upon, the terrible work of 
* defence began. Harrowing scenes were enacted on 
the river-sidt^ All the Chinese in the towu were hauled 
out with the exception of perhaps forty. To their credit, 
some of the richer Russian merchants did their utmost 
to gave the it faithful Chinese servants, and by bribing or 
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liisguisc succeeded m saving a few from the awful fate 
of thdr companions. 

The wretched victims^ men, women md children^ 
cnpplcs, and mothers with babes in their armSp were driven 
to the water-side—some beggiog uot to be killed in this 
dog-fashiofij others entreating to be allowed to pray before 
being slain^ and yet others falling on thdr knees and 
raJaing hands to heaven, oflTored to embrace Christianity 
Only they were spared i but one and all.» motliers and 
children, old men and cripples, received the one answer, a 
watery grave or colli steel Rifles and sabres were busy, 
and if a wretch hesitated to plunge into the hopeless 
waterSp he was immedfatcly bayoneted. Thisj our writer 
remarks, [3 called in the olHcial despatch, *^an offer to 
go over 1 

Thb slaughter continued for days, and some of the 
meihfxls adopted are characterized as worthy of the 
Inquisition* 

The clergy and the “ intelligent^^' disgusted at heart, 
adopted an apologetic attitude, for they dared not openly 
criticize the action of the party who were in league with 
the police. They excused the deed by the assent ion that 
**if they had not attacked first they would have been 
attacked." 

Meanwhile, the object of the unscrupulous section and 
the police ivas clearly seen ; and our writer states that not 
merely underlings, but high officials^ were implicated* 
The deserted shops and godowns of the Chinese were 
surrounded, and simply looted under guise of protectio^ 
Money and valuables were shared between the police and 
the unscrupulous, rumours having been carefully spread 
that gunpowder, arms and dynamite had been oun m 

the Chinese quarter. _ _ , a: - t 

It was an open secret that tAis atlminisUative oflici^ 
and tJiat police officer had netted so oiajiy thoiisai^s 
of rubles, even the Russo-Chincse Bank officials being 
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mentioned by name in this matter; and I happen to know 

that this 13 a matter of common talk in Blaeovestchcnsk 
!o-day» 


Their ghastly work completed, on August 3 the 
Russians crossed the Amur and took SahaJten. which they 
inimcdiatdy fired, the bia^e illuniiiiatiag the country at 
a great distance for two nights. They then advanced 
into Manchuria, slaying men, women and children, first 
violating and then killing the girls ; and when any criticism 
on the aciitin of the Russians is made in Blagovestchcnsk 
to*day, the reply is, « Read the horrible doings of the 
^rman. French and English soldiers in China, and donT 
forget the German Emperor's address to bis troops.’' 

In judging the Russians in this terrible matter, it should 
be remembered that this happened in a very far-off part of 
thcir dominions, that such a thing conld scarcely havc 
tajeen place in European Russia, and that at tiic lime a 
mmority of Europeans inadequately armed, were sur¬ 
rounded by thousands of Chinamen who. if they Jiad 
attacked and captured the town, would have committed 
the mo^ horrible and inconceivable barbarities in torturing 
arid klliing their victims. Yet when all is said that in 
fairness should be said in palliation of this lamentable 
occurrence, it remains a terrible blot on the records of 
a Power which is always claiming to be included within 
the copiicy of civiliKcd 


return to the adventures of the Canadian and 
Edghshman whose unpleasant experience did not end in 
Bla^vcstdiensk. Disgusted with ilie state of affaire and 

anxious to ^t back to Vladivostok, they determined to 
run the gauntleL 


^ With two or three Russians they planned to escape 

rivr^ Arr^^’ down tte 

river, A tarantus and horses were bought and the chief 

of the madness of their venturt At the last moment the 


I 
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Russiam backed out of it, and the tviro were left to carty 
out their planfi aloniL 

Outside the town they found ruined and charred 
vi]!aj7«, ajjd sights too horrible to men doit They came 
upon a Rusfiian who was boasting of having killed three 
Chiiiese, and at the moment was actually feeding his dog 
on one of the bodies of his victims. When remotistfated 
with, he said he could not get him other food* 1 have 
seen a photograph of pleasure-parties of Russian ladies 
and officers picnicking among the corpses of the ra^ed 
village of Sahalien. 

Continuing their journey* the two Britishers founti the 
post-road and the Rushan villages iti a disturbed state. 
At the best of times the food to be obtained at an Eastern 
Sn^crian x/uwtoyrt is scanty, but now they sulTered the 
actual want of it. Their horses had to be left behind, and 
others were not foithcomingp Skirting the river they 
found a deserted **dug-out"" (native canoek and ventured 
in thi^ light craft on the current of the great Amur. They 
were obliged to hug the northern or Russian but 

even so they had to proceed with great care iJiey 
shtnjld be shot by the Chinese on the southern shorCi or in 
■mistake by the Russian seutrios on the northern. 

Eventually, worn out by all had gone through, 
they reached Khabarovsk, and finally Vladivostok, where 
their friends would scarcely credit their siniy of escapi^ 
Mich Were the reports of the terrible state of the country 
at the time. 

Toretum to the Ussuri railway jo Khabarovsk 
reached in thirty-one hours, and my fcHow fi^scnger 
^tnd I were met by two Americans, one of whom, the 
manager of a store there, was in the habit of assisting 
wandering Anglc^^ Saxons, and at the same time of en|oying 
s chat with a pas^ng countryman^ before winter locked 
him up ff^rn the outer world for £i?c months 

As usual with the Ussuri railway .statleas, the town 
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distant some two or three mncs, A couple of 
droshkies were hailed^ and in thf^ we lurched and 
bounded and all but overturned they sped along^ a 
broads muddy^ and deeply rutted truck. To add to the 
excitement of the drive some Golds^ gaily clad and look¬ 
ing much like Red Indians, had filled to overflowing 
another droshky, and were enjoying the fun of forcing 
our iztiosU/iii to race them. 

Khabarovsk, or Khabarovka it was called until 
was founded as a military post in 1S5S by Count 
Muraviev-Amursky, The name was chosen by him in 
mcniory of Khabarov, a gmat explorer, who iit 1651 de¬ 
scended the then unknown Amufi^ and chose this spot 
at the confluence of the Ussuri and Amur for his fortified 
camp. 

As wc have already seen, Russia's^ naval base in the 
East was transferred from Nikolaevsk to Vladivostok m 
und eight years later the administration of the 
Pri-Amursky region W'as also removed from the formtr to 
Khabarovka, This town had become a juitctfon on the 
line of transport from Europe and Siberia to Vladivoatokp 
efTecting a short cut as compared with that its older 
rival* Also in wintefi while Nikolaevsk w^as cut off by an 
ufinavigable frozen strait, Khabarovsk was accessible from 
the south by sledges on a po^t-road. and ow the surface 
of the Ussud. Since iS97,ihe latter has had the additional 
advantage of the railway south. 

In 18S4 came yet another promotion for the youthful 
town, the '"Pri-Amursky Oblast" or Amur and Maritime 
region, including the island of Sakhalfop ajid the littoral 
iududiog Karatchatka^ le. from Korea to the Arctic 
Ocean, was cut off from the Oblast of Eastern Siberia, and 
a Governor “general was appointed w^ith his residence at 
Khabamvsk^ His hcpuse is seen in the illustration. 

As the traveller from Europe approachess the town by 
* Puyarltftv diM^oveitd it ieven yean before 
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the Amuf^ a Ull statue stands out promfciciitty ffomamidsl 
the foliag<i at the bend of the It b a striking 

in^morial to a no less striking figure in the history of 
Siberiei Count Muraviev-Amursky alone m his day 
I'ealized the future value of the Russian advance in the 
HasL Laughed at for his enthusiasm even by hm royal 
masterp he pushed on undismayedp and by organization 
and diplomacy won in iSjS " the Amur tegiorip /.c the 
country on Uie left bank of the Amur from the junction 
of the Argun to the mouth of the Amur, While China 
Was occupied with the Anglo™Frendt campaign in 
he with Count Ignatiev doverly added thii^to the Primorsk 
or Maritime region^ re. the country tying south of the 
Amur, west of the Ussuii, and north of Korea, 

Seen from the Amuri up streami the town in summer 
[^resents a picturcst^ue appearance from its situation on 
hiliy ground j but fny experience of it was under quite 
dificrent circumstances. Approached from the back under 
a ^TOuring rain^ which lasted throughout my stay^ I hud a 
view of vast muddy stretches called road^ and of a far- 


Treaty of Aijjim. Tn the iklimJtaEian of die oc^ botindariea of 
the Rufsiiaii *n*^ Chinese Ejupirea, the FiejichiCit of this create 
La rive gaudie du ileuve Amflyf, h pmir dc ta riyi^ ArEoan 
Vembouchuxe de rAmoiirp appirtiimilra k fEmpire dt Kiitiie, 
« io dmite en aval jusqu’i U riviirc OusMMin appartiendm i 
Ta-Tsln^/* The Cbiccse icat^ however^ oisicad of sayii?i£ ihe left 
hank of the meuve) livcr Amur to it^ mourh ihall bclonjf to 

Kussia, has, The territory on the left bank of the Amur and hongaii 
nvers from ibe Argun river to the sea-oioulb el ihe hungan river 


stum belong to Rusiia," ctc+ , i * 

AccwrdiiHf m Ewoptfaii ortogniplieri, the Chi nts* lest ttwiW 
have mven thiia early on undefined area of hi onchurra aEwl 

Mr. iL ttosie. in his escrflent Wk, ■* MBnchutyi,’' s^entwn i(> 
iW* "mistaki;.’* (c vrjs no itiisinkc on the pjrc of the Clu^, nor 
•ltd il ittveli) e the ifivitie aw»y of BlJUJChuriA> U wm ^ 
of gtoirrajfiluiijJ titna^ The Cbinosc .• 

moreimpartane riv«r. and the Amur, or Weak Wai^. ast 
called h, oa 0 trihuUry. From tbtif jnnetkm to Hie the comlunej 
river wu kmiwo lo theitif not a* the Amur, bui ai the Sungin. 
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west Aincdcaa toiirnship^ Scattered over a lur^e area are 
a few brick buildings, including the fine milwBy offices; 
tlie Governor-generars house, Uie church and other State 
erect ionSp and a thousand or more wooden houses^ from 
the merchants' stores to the Manchu's An un¬ 

developed placCg like most Sibeiian towns, yet it had tlie 
makings of a fine town, had not Fortune already deserted 
it in the deviation of the Trans-Siberian route through 
Manchuria. 

The population numbers about i6p£xx>, of whom a 
quarter are Chinese^ Korean and Gold. The males out¬ 
number the females by seven to three. 

Life here offers few attractions, a severe iWntcr which 
lasts for seven months, slender commuhreation with the 
outside worlds a lack of intellectual society, poor homes, 
and a high rate of living increased by the cost of lengthy 
transport. The average winter temperature J5 b^ow 
zero Fahr,, and the average summer temperature 6S* Fahr. 
The river remains fi'Ozeii from about November S or 9 unti! 
April 11 Of 

Such is the ” capital of Greater Russia,*^ as it has been 
rather unhappily termed^ Fate has no immediate future 
for it. Trade and commerce are deserting it, store) have 
been closed up, and It Ls scarcely likely that the Govcfnof- 
generai will be able to resbt following suit; He cannot 
afford to remain in a place left high and dry by the 
retreating tide of commerce* and must place Eumscil oa 
the main Sine of communications. A great shuffling of 
cards is no doubt going on, though tlie secret has been 
Well kepL It would^ indeed, be an amusing commentary 
on the numerous profcssiomi and dc^Jarationa by Rusaia 
that Manchuria belongs to China, arid that she iias no 
designs upon the integrity of that Empire, if the scat of 
admimstratiou of Russians possessions in the East should 

be removal, as is most probable, to a town in her neigh¬ 
bour s temtojy^ 
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Floundering about in the streets in torrential rain^p 
walking for 300 yards along the planked and Tossed foot¬ 
ways of the main street in order to find other planks 
tipoa which to cross the lOc^feet sea of mudp was none 
too pleasant an occupation, and determined one to lose 
tio time in getting into a pair of Russian top-hoots. 
Things looked as dreary IndoorSL It is true 1 had been 
assigned *^N(X 1” room in the first hold, w'hich was 
su|5erior to anythtng I bad yet seen in Siberia, although 
1 was expected to supply bed-Iineni Breakfast 
hardly up to this standard^ for neither milk nor butter was 
furthcoming, and I was fain to make the best of dry bread 
and a glass of tea. For this magnificence I had to pay. 
My bedroom cost me r jr, for one night, plus a charge of 

3*^- for candles, mcab of course being extra. I'hcre 
wxfc four tallow candles in the room, of which 1 had used 
3. smalt portion of two, Tim obnoxious if somewhat 
amusing charge for candles used or unused, not unknown 
to travdJers on the Contuientj but fast dying out there^ h 
^Iso doomed Jn Russia before the intrcxIuctioD of electric 
ligHtj therefore it behoves me not to allow the following 
incident to be lost. An Fnglish nobleman staying in a St^ 
Petersburg hotel was given a bedroom with a candelabra 
and galaxy of candIcsL He had used but a fracaon of the 
tuimbcr when ho came to leave, hut found to hi$ surprise 
that he had been charged for them ail, and at twenty 
kopyelcs (5<f.) each. Putting the unused ones in his pocket 
he descciided the stairs, at the foot of whicJi his departiire 
was awaited by the usual orowd of would-be tip-rcceivers 
m a Euitstan hotel- To their astoubhment he presented 
with 3 candle, adding* “These candles arc very valu- 
^le; they cost me twenty Icopyeks each!" 


CHAPTER IV 
ON THE AMUR 

A Lonclv post—tfio bro^d boaom of the Aimir—VTHagt scenes— 
A Kjoo-mile akdgo joinoey—^Nilcolaevsk —A vsfk tu the |FdAt>n— 
A night aCfray—If he tntrrts, shoot for Safehatiti 

at hist. 

M y Can^dlati-Russian acquaintance had driven 
straight to the rivcri and there through influence 
managed to squeeze on to an already filled boat 
going up to Blagovtstchcnsk. The river wa^ reported full 
which, however^ could not have been the case, for hightr 
up, a few days later, steamboats were aground on sand¬ 
banks* I was in easier case; there: would be no crowded 
cabins or sleeping on deck for me, as I was bound down 
the river on the comparatively liutc used route to Niko- 
laevsk, or Sakh^in, and ^*no further,^* Tn fact, on the 
second day, 1 found myself alone with an oflftcial who 
was, to put it politely, muddle-headed, and at times 
aggressively so. 

The first day one number was increased by one of the 
Americans met with at Khabarovsk, a Califorutan. At 
one of the few villages passed, Malmizhkoy by namCp we 
dropped him. Here the tributary stream was in flnodp 
and he could not get rowed up even In a primUive flat- 
bottomed boat, but had to wait on the chance of being 
sent for* At the gold mine for which he was bound, he 
had no companions but poor Russian emigrants of cjc- 
convicts and a few natives. His Russian vocabulary wsu^ 

4 ^ 
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of the meagrest^ and there in this out-of-the-world spot in 
Eastern Siberia* frozen up for seven months in the yeari 
he had spent a whole year without seeing a person to 
whom he conid talk freely* Living like this on poor food, 
mostly fish^ he had fallen ill, and In a state of depression 
had determined to throw up his post, but a ten days" stay 
at Khabarovsk had recuperated him. and he was now ready 
to face another w interns banishment A superintendent 
enEiJiccr for an old-established English gold-mitung com- 
[nany, with its offices—it did sound mlher odd-—in lokett- 
house Yard, he had not always been stationed so long in 
one spot hnt had travelled in the Okhotsk district among 
tts many wild tribes, the dog-Tungus^ the Mangling the 
Koryaks, and the Chukchis. 

How impossible it is to convey the impression this 
mighty river makes upon one! If we include its main 
tributary, the Argun, It is over jooo miles lougp and 
navigable for steamboats as Cit as Stretensk on its other 
great tributary, the Shilka* for SOJO miles. 

At Khabarovsk, which b miles Cfom to mouth* 
it 13 more than a mile wide, and on the way it opens out* 
Spreads into many channel^ forms islandsi and in some 
places broadens to five or six miles in width, A woodcHiil 
^ight is this vast expanse of water^ with a low-lying black 
line on the horizon* encircling us as if we were in e 

centre of a great lake, * i i. 

Four daya I spent on this great riveiTi with the dciig t- 
ful feeling that one was moving ever into the unknown 
The hanks wof^ low and swampy, lined with willowy and 
backed by limitless forests of birch, poplar and larch, 
No failb were in sight, only miles upon miles of forest, 
untrodden save for the foot of the native hunter or more 

rarely a venluresome gold-seckeTp - j r 

The first day was a time of pouring rain and of rough, 
wind^iwept waters, followed oo the morrow by a ctoudl^ 

aky and a still surface. Them b yet another aspect* which 

El 
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I expected to ^ literp when—frosen hard and ice*boend 
—a deep white manUc covers it and all the coiintry 
rounds and mofc than ever makes of the scene cne ^reat 
lone land. 

The third day brought ub glorious sunshine and hills, 
for the Stkh Ota Alin range from the south began to send its 
spurs as outriders to meet us, and suddenlyp at a bend where 
lies the village of Bor, they pushed thdr way down to the 
river, narrowing tt to about two~tlurds of a mite. At this 
abrupt bend, a gale of wind met us, and we could mahe 
out a storm cone-signal in this wild spot on the top of 
the towering cliff. The river had become a tossing se^t 
which lasted for about a quarter of an hour, when almost 
at once wc were in still water again. 

At night, a light or two at the head of a swampy islet 
warned our stcersTnan of the shifting channels, and some-- 
times by day we would spy the tiny boat of the lantcm- 
trimmer oa bis lonely round. 

Villages were few aiul far between. We stopped about 
every sixty* miles for fuel, a lengthy business, as wc had 
to turn and head up the nver to allow our four barges to 
Swing round and lie dnwn stream* Soon after leaving 
Khabarovsk we had attached four barges^ two of them 
Jaden with 300 conviets hound for Sakhalin. A few wig¬ 
wams of the Gold tribe, and verj^ rarely a tiny hamlel, wttc 
passed. The villages of log^huts. each with its brightly 
painted green and white church and posting-init, or 
looked Ibcir best m the brilliant sunshinOp and 
1 forgot the loneliness of the long frost-bound winter, the 
thousands of miles separation from friends and home. 
Long boats, made of three planks only, curving high at 
bow and stern* and copied from the native: canoe, pushed 
off a5 we anchomd a few yards from the shore. They 
were paddled by rough-hearded nacn in jack^boobs and 
red ruiaj/ika (shirt)p atid women barefooted, with gaily 
kcTcbicfcd head, or by Golds decked out in tficLr brightly 
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ctnbroidcred toggery. The third-class passengers on our 
steamboat, mostly emigrants or peasants, leaned over the 
rail of the lower deck eagerly scanning the contents of 
the lioats. Aa the latter came xdongside, there was a 
chattering and bargaining and a passing from above 
and below of greasy ruble notes, bottles of milk, eggs^ 
and stabs of smoked fish two feet long- ft was just 
such a scene, though under a very different sky, as I 
had witnessed off the Malabar coast of India, where, 
patting into some palm-girt, sandy bay, canoes manned 
by semi-naked figures put out to barter with the hungry 
and thiisty third-class passengers who crowded the lower 
decks of the coasting vessel bound for Goa, offering 
grren cocoanuts for drink, and stalks of sugar-cane for 
meat- 

Ai one village the vessel was able to approach near 
enough to connect the shore with planks, and while stacks 
of fuel KTre being slowly transferred to our decks, the 
women-folk with their babes gladly went ashore, kindled 
a (ire, and made a hearty breakfast on terta firma.. At 
another village, the priest, with his long locks and rusty, 
threadbare cassock, put off to help unload and count the 
sacks of flour for the winter's supply- The land was too 
wet here to allow of com being grown. The poor colonists 
therefore relied on fish, v^ctablcs grown in their patches 
of garden, and the produce of their cattle, pigs, or poultry ; 
and last, but not least, the arrival of winter provisions by 
the boat. An occasional failure of transport in past years 
had resulted in terrible privations. 

The settlements occupy a mere strip on the edge of 
the bank, carved out, or more litcfally, burnt out, of the 
forest, just broad enough to stand their It^-houses on, 
and to give feed to their cows- In summer the one 
of the week is the calling steamer, hut in winter even this 
« denied them* Outside, deep snow covers everything on 
river and banks alike, and there is nought to be done in 
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field or garden. Rarely Is thic sleeping village disturbed 
by tbc mails, or hy an ofiidal travelling in hot haste, who 
arrives at the little post-station on his looo or aooo miles' 
sledge journey upon the ice-bound rfver, changes horses, 
and is gone as stviRly as he carnt 

As we glided eastward and ever eastward on the broad 
bosom of the mighty Amur, to the right and left stfetched 
the same limitless forests, the home of the bear and the 
deer, with a few huts of the Golds or Gtlyaks making the 
loneliness more lonely by contrast. This, the third day 
of our river journey, had been brilliant throughout, and 
now the sun was setting in all its glory. How can one 
describe a sunset on the Amur 1 We were floating on a 
silvery expanse under a harvest-golden sky, on which a 
celestial hand in gathering had left a few dusky, fleecy 
clouds. Below stretched an undulating horizon of moun¬ 
tains, limned in black, and between us and them rose on 
ever-heightening slope, crowned with a fringe of firs 
filigreed against the steely blue into which the gold was 
paling. 

We had reached and passed Sqphisk, where the river, 
running thus far in a north-easterly direction, suddenly 
trends north. If the reader looks at the map, he will 
sec that, if this were not so^ the Amur would find oiiitkt 
between Sophisk and Marinsk in Dc Castries Bay. As it 
IS, it turns north, flows parallel with the coast, and delays 
its discharge into the Straits of Tartary for more than TOO 
miles. How narrowly it escapes emptying itself into De 
Castries Bay is not generally known. 

Utcr on I had opportunities of landing twice in this 
bay; and there 1 learned that a hill of ottly *50 feet 
separates through water-communication betweeu the Amur 
and the Straits of Tartary, This does not, of course, 
represent the barrier to he destroyed to permit of com¬ 
munication by canal. U simply means that natives pro¬ 
ceeding ftom Lake Ki^i, Into which the Amur overflows at 
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up a stfcain which descends froro a MU on the 
have only to drag their canoes over a crest of 150 
feet, 10 find another stream running doivn on the western 
slope into the Straits of TarUry, near De Castries Bay. 
Marinsk Js about tWrty mUes as the crow files froin the 
and a track connects this and Sophisk with the 
telegraph-station in the bay, Comiriunication is made ht 
Winter, so the telcgraph-chief at Do Castries told me^ by 
dog-slcdges. Lake which is 2 / mi!ca long, lias 

doubtless been formed by great floods on the river Amur 
at some time unknown. 

A fog settled down upon us soon after leaving 
Marinsk^ and compelled us to anchor for the night, for 
the Und on the left bank was low and flooded for mi]e% 
and the shifting of currents rendered Davigation difliculL 

Tlte fourth day our course was north- westerly for 
twenty milts or so* until we came to Si sudden bend of 
the river at the native village of Tir, whence the river 
flows due cast At Tir, on some rocks on the hilltopp are 
strange mscriptions, which have been variously mterpreted* 
Some have ass^^ed that they are Chinese characterSp 
and witness to the ancient limits of that great Empire^ 
others^ and this seems more probabli^ hold that they 
aNiiichen or Mongolian inscription of the famous Buddhirt 
invocatiotip " Om man! pad mi hom (Oh* the Jewel fa the 
lotus). 

At Tir, a great tributaryi the Amgun river^ on which 
there are gold workingSp joins the parent streanu Four 
hdura later, on the afternoon of the fourth day, our vessel 
casting off its sorry burden of convicts crept up Eo the 
or wharf at Nikolacvsk, 

Htrt I learnt to my chagrin that the st^cr for 
Vladivostok Sakhalin had already departed, the fog 
of the previous night having cost me my connexion, 
Hope dawned again when I bethought me of t c 
and convicts, and I inquired how they would be despatch . 
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■^Ohr' tbe reply, *"We cacpoct another vessel m 

sixteen days!If there is one tbiog to be learnt m die 
East^ it b never to hurry, but to take things as they come. 
It takes a long time to become proficieotiand to cure oiie*s 
self of the besetting sin oi making definite plans. Bred 
up m the ignorance of tbe West, I had always rq^arded 
mails with awe and respect Visions dDated before my 
eyes of the daring deed of Mr. Gladstone, stopping tlie 
Irish Mail near Hawarden one night, despite aU warnings 
of the signalman, in order to obey the command of the 
Queen; and of tbe Fennsylvanian and New York Central 
railways racing for the mail contracts. 

To wait sixteen days was out of tlie questionn ** Could 
I not/* I asked,, in my ignorance^ ** cross the river and post 
down the coast to the narrowest part of the Straits of 
Tartary (which separate the mainland from Sakha! iii)^ and 
there cross over In a native boat and continue my journey 
by post to Alexaod rovsk, the chief place on the Island ? 

It was their turn to be astonished now. ” You would be 
killed and eaten by tbe natives 1” they said I little knew 
then that impenetrable forests barred my way to Cape 
Lazarev on the mainland, and that no posting track existed 
cither there, or on the Island from Cape Pogobi. That 
natives might mistake me without escort for a 
(a passportlcss vagabond or escaped convict), and capture^ 
or even shoot me, was just possible, but that thc>' were 
cannibal was cither pure invention or legend born of 
ignorance^ 

"No! don't worry yourself/* was the advice of the 
manager of the branch of the RussO’Chinese Bank ' "we 
shall hear if a steamer pula in that b likely to call at 
Sakhalin^ though few do, as dicre is nothing for them to go 
for, excepting coal, and the lading of that is always an 
uncertain business/* This did not sound hopeful Mean* 
while, what was to be done? To wait possibly sixteen 
days, probably more—for datC5 are elastic in East Siberia-^ 
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would involve being stopped by the frozeit tivec at some 
out-of-the-way spat on the return joitrney up the Amur. 
The river naturally freezes earlier at its upper Vi-aters tban 
at the moutE Towards the end of October * floating 
blocks of ice are met witE almost suddenly* with little 
other warnings the steamer finds ii^self ice-bouud. Six 
weeks or two months must elapse before the surface 
throughout its lengtE in the lower reaches as well as the 
uppeTp can be decUircd safe for (thfCC'horse learns^ 

attached in winter to sledges). Heavy snowfalls are 
experienced at Nikolatt's^k and in tlic coastal r^torii 
mainly in December* the white pall lying fronj three to 
nine feet deep. Three feet of snow present cunsidcrable 
difficulties to progressi and render it impossible for horses 
to Houndcr any distance through it. In December* there¬ 
fore* the posbmaster of each little Government 
or post-house, twenty to twenty‘five versts (13 to 164 miles) 
apart, stakes out a course, with pine branches on the snow'- 
covered frozen surface of the river, when It is stifilciently 
hard. In doing this he is assisted by the village to village 
traflficp which is somewhat insignificant it is truCi and a 
narrow track within thb course gets beaten down. This 
done the authorities give notice that the road ts open, and 
a few military officers, and here and tliene a merchant or 
engineer whose business will not wait,, venture on their 
long and trying journey* Sledging over the smootli white 
surface to the galloping of three spirited steeds and the 
merry peal of bdb, sounds a most delightful experience, 
and to tc is if taken in small doses for pleasure; but it h 
another Story when long distances are travelled. In that 
case you go on day alter day* night after night* stiff and 
sore, cold and numb* seizing the opportunity of the two- 
hourly change of horses—and of sledges if you have not 

• Tbe datM given throyLghoui are abiding to the English atyle, 
unless otherwise swied. TlieiiilTcrmccis October U, 

Russian <11 cld style (0^5.)i=Ociober ih Eiigli^h or new style 
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been wise caoiigb to buy one^to drink a glass of hot 
ehafiDg at a delay which, nevertheless, is all too short to get 
I hawed in. By day, by night, nithasting you go, counting 
the weaiy versts which, though they speed by at the rate 
of two hundred a day, seen) so slow iri mounting to thou¬ 
sands, Then comes a check, and you arrive at a siantsiya 
to find the post-horses already taken by ofliciata. There 
is nought to be done. The mght must be spent here. At 
least you will have the opportunity of a rest, for hitherto 
you have had to snatch an hour or tivo*s sleep when 
travellingon smooth stretches. But (jeering into tiie room 
you find the floor crowded with the sleeping forms of 
tnushiki. and an atmosphere that is staggering. There is 
not a vacant space, and even if there wen*, you reflect that 
if Russians are immune to asphyxia an Englishnian is not. 
Stiff and cold you wrap yourself in furs and elect to p a<v 
the night outside. A Russian, whom I met in Sakhalin, and 
whom 1 will call Mr, Y., set out only this last winter (January 
1903) to sledge this journey which I had just completed 
by steamer—the 623 miles from Khabarovsk to Nikolaevsk. 
He Was making the journey in the opposite dlrectibti, and 
so bad was the weatber that he only accomplished it \n 
tu'clve days. Soon alter he had left Niholaevsk a iftratt, 
oj' JErreat Enveloped hiEHp^ tiis tcAin, cvcjy* 

thing around. The hordes struggled on gallantly, the 
tiiw/tottf- whipping and urging them on; but the aijow 
grew deeper and deeper as they proceeded, until the poor 
floundering creatures could go no furtlier. There was 
nothing to be done but to loose the horses, mount them bare¬ 
backed, leaving the sledge and baggage in the snow, and 
make their way as best they could through the blinding 
fall to the nearest stantsiya. This is alow travelling for 
sledges, as the mails reckon to cover on the Amur, despite 
all delays for changing horses,on an average e;o versts,or 
166 miles, in the twenty-four hours \ while in the journey 
from St Petersburg to Yakutsk before railways existed, the 
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9000 versts (nearly 6000 miles} was pcrfcumed in twenty- 
eig:ht days^ or at the rate of 21 j mites a day. But for long 
distaitces such rajiid journeys are not to be attempicd 
by the travdJcr^ unless he wishes to become a wrecks 
jt is advESable to sleep at nights wbere stanfsijas offer 
possible accommodation. Mr. the Englishman who 
escaped from Blagovcstchensk^ undertook, before the time 
of railways, the tremendous journey from the Ural moun¬ 
tains to Yakutsk, and managed it in this fashion In s!x 
weeks, 

Ld severe winters, however, there are times when the 
Cold at night is too intense for one to proceeds hen the 
thermometer records ^35^ Fahr, Hod your gets 

frost-bitten, and the frocen breath of the horses chokes 
their nostrils, oompciliDg tlie driver to descend every 
quarter of an hour to free them# then it is time to give 
up and wait for the sharp spell to abate. 

There was little tunc in which to decide w'hethcr to 
return at once or run all the risks that delay would involve, 
for the steamboat by which 1 had come was leaving in four 
hours. The question, however, was decided for me, for the 
berths had ad been taken by those who were anxious 
to return before navigation became uncertairt 

The town of Nikolaevsk, in which 1 now found my¬ 
self stranded for an unknown period, was founded on 
August 6 , iSsOp by Captain NeveUkoy, acting without 
instructions froin headquarters, for it was not until iSs-S 
that the Treaty of Aigun gave this, the left bank of the 
Amur, to Russia I have already referred to the ser^'ere 
blow it received when, in the naval base was trans* 
ferred to Vladivostok, and again when the admioiatration 
of the province was removed to Khabarovsk. 

The town, which is perched on the rugged slope of the 
northern bank of the Aniur^ consists mainly of one broad 
street or road with one offshoot down to the prisian, and 
a few parallel green tracks. The main street contains half 
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a dozen wcll-buUt wooden structures, induding the church, 
the Russo'Chinese Bank, and some irterchants* stores. There 
are a few shops and residences of olBdaLs, the rest are log- 
houses straggling away into the scrub and forest; out of 
which the site of Ktkolaersk has been carved. At the foot 
is the collection of wooden wharves, which in the autumn 
present quite a bu^ scene. An Amur steamboat is in, 
three or four steamers bringing provisions, tea, flour, etc,, 
for the winter are lying in tnid-stream, huge lighters, which 
1 am told were made in England, are being tugged ashore, 
while a small fleet of schoottem rides at anchor higher up 
stream wairing for their annual load of fish for Japan. 

Yet Nikolaevsk wears a irisU look, The two prison 
buildings, with their dingy, forbidding-looking stockades, 
frown upon you, and the deserted old rambling wooden 
houses of the admiral and military officials tell of its 
fallen fortunes. As 1 wandered about the place, 1 could 
not resist the feeling of oppression in the air. It was, as If 
the inhabitants were allowed their liberty—a very modified 
form of it—by the oflidals. only on sufferanee. What a 
contrast to merry, happy Japan, and the gay village scenes 
there, and the Japanese pride in their police and military J 
Of course, it should be remembered that besides ofScials 
there were scarcely Russians who were not cx-convIcts. 
This explained the presence of strange-visaged Jelius, 
whose faces haunted me until I remembered pictures of 
these Judas-looking countenances, and wrote them down 
at once as Kirghiz from Trans-Caspia, 

By one of these I was driven up in a “fiddle-back” to 
the chief inn of the plact The “fiddle-back” I should 
describe without CJcaggeration as a car specially designed 
for the discomfort of the passenger. It has a clolh-covercd 
ridge, or backbone, with a step on each side, I proposed 
to sit astride, on seeing it, rtt canalier, but I soon learnt 
that it was customary to squat on whatever space was 
left by a passenger on the opposite side, and to cUng on 
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as successfully or unsuccessfully ua might be, while the 
horses bounded over tracks tbit reminded otieof a building 
estate^ 

At the ramshackle wooden inn of oti^ storey, 1 again 
Jud the honourof occupying " No. i " room. Two windows 
gave on to a yard, in which the presence and music of pigs 
contributed to the pleasures of existence. The room 
was comfortably furnished for these parts, that is, there 
were some chairs, a couple of tables and a bedstead, for 
which I supplied JTiy own bedding. Of course, the floor 
was bare, and as 1 found decent food diflicult to obtain, I 
camped out in my room, drawing largely on my stores o 

tinned foods, r i 

Strolling out in the evening, I met a band of soirowhil 

women and children, some carrying babe^ escorted by 
soldicra. These were the wives and families of convicts 
going out to Sakhalin. 

This feeling of oppression dogged me still,and I sought 
relief in wandering on to the neighbouring moorlands, 
where I could breathe freely, and ga2C with forgetfulness 
on the broad flowing rivec beneath, and the great forest- 

clad hills opposite. ... 

It was one of those first impressions which are soon 
lost It IS strange how quickly one becomes a^ 

tomed unconsciously to new situations. Those w 

travelled know this well, but those who have not \^n 
far from their native land make a great mistake if they 
imagine that the novel impTCSsions of strange conditions 
last long. 1 have gone ashore in Korea, and had to pull 
myself up suddenly with the reminder that 1 was not 
saimtering in a Surrey or Devonshire lai^ but t t ou 
sands of miles separated me from old England, bo it 
was, that first evening at Nikolacvsk; I letumcd to the 
inn, where not a soul spoke anything but Russian, and 
mechanically sat down with my books, quite unc^sciotis 
of the i?, 00 D versts whi'di separated me from London. 
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The next morning, m strolling down to the wharii'es 
at the foot of the town, I came across some rude shanties 
which I will dignify with the title of markets People were 
trudging along canying great circular nine-pound loaves 
of black bread, or gleanting salmon, freshly caught I 
wondered if there was any beef to be bad—there arc no 
sheep hereabouts—for the previous day not a scrap of meat 
was lo be obtained. The shanties exhibited a mixed lot 
of articles- Each was a ^*VVhiteIey^^ on a small scalCp 
decked out with a motley collection—Russ bn long boots, 
horses" collars, dirty furij, kettles and hardware, and a toy 
bagatelle board J Perhaps they tickled my .sense of the 
fitness of things less than the native at Darjilmg, 

where, within a hundred miles of the borders of Tibet, 
and surrounded by natives of many lands^ Tibctafis^ 
Bhotans, Bhotaaese, NepauLese and HinduSp amid a col¬ 
lection of charm-boxe^ praycr-wheek* ctc.i stood two 
plaster statuettes of Gladstone and Disraeli t 

By the were moored some bargtSp with flights 

of steps inviting would-be customers to descend, A fox* 
skin or a pair of felt top-bcxits for winter's snows;, 
dangled from a line on deck to tempt purchasers. The 
owners of these arc the modern rcprescfiUtivcs of the 
otd-dme pedlar5j with this difference, that they uavel with 
a barge Instead of a basket* Starting in spring from 
Stretensk, 202 $ miles up the river^ and leisurely drifting 
down ^tream^ calling at the little villages c/i —a great 

event in the village economy^ especially to the female 
inhabitauLs—they finally fetch up at Nikolaevsk, where 
they rnoor for the last time. There a trade is done until 
autumn warns the pedlars to be gone, when* jobbing off 
the rest of their stock, induding the barges, the timbers 
of which come in useful for trottoirfs, they catch the steamer 
back to Stretensk ere the river freezes* 1 believe that the 
oom-borges of Western Sibeda and the coat-bargee on the 
Mississippi are similarEy disposed of at the journey's end. 
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I ha<] noit been more thnn a day or two in NikolaevaW, 
before I discovered an old white-haired American, who had 
been a captain in the employ of the long-ex^nct Russian* 
American Company, which, founded under Imperial 
patronage in [798, played a similar rSlt to that of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, until ] 868, a year after the cession 
of Alaska to the United States. 

As he «i*as about to pay a visit to afisheiy at the mouth 
of the Amur, near Pronge Point, he ofTcred to take me, 
For thirty-nine years he had been voyaging in these parts, 
and seventeen of these he had spent whaling in the 
Okhotsk Sea, w'hcre his home and family were, for he 
had married a Tungus woman. In those days, when bis 
vessel was frozen up In the Bay of Okhotsk, clad in 
furs and snow-shoes, he would start out to traverse the 
wilds of this almost unknown country between Okhotsk 
and Nikobevsic. Taking with him a smalt store of flour, 
sugar and tea, he relied on bis gun for the flesh of deer, 
wolf, or bear. Such a Journey generally occupied about 
twenty-five days, and often, he said, he went for as many 
as sixteen days without meeting a single souJ. 

Now he had command of a tiny steamer which plied 
up and down the Amgun, taking provisions and fetching 
gold from the mine, when the state of the river allowed, 
On the forecastle, just below the bridge, was a heavily 
clamped iron coffer, which held the gold-dust and nuggiets. 
This, with the rough, drunken, and lawless-looking crew, put 
the finbhing touch to It as the picture of a pirate vessel. 

At the mouth of the Amur, the owners of the vessel 
(the chief partner was the son of a convict) were making 
the first attempt at salmon-canning in Siberia The chief 
Occupation of the poor is fishing, and in the month of 
August, at spawning-time, salmon \SaItHi> and 

shad swarm. Some idea of their abundance may be 
gathered from the fact that the prices fixed by the 
municipality at Nikotaevsk for a moderate-sired salmon. 
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say eighteen pounds, WM six feopycks Salted, it 

forms the staple food 6f the natives and poor Russians. 
To lack of variety, the absence of vegetables, which will 
not grow in Nikolaevsk, and the unhealthy conditions 
of living, must be attributed the leprosy among the Rus¬ 
sians on the Amur. A few years back there was no 
accommodation for these lepers, and many suffered from 
want of food, or lay untended, but now there is a properly 
constructed lepet^house two or three miles from Niko¬ 
laevsk, So plentiful are the fish that I have seen Rus¬ 
sians spearing the salmon from the hanks ; but on the 
journey from Khabarovsk down the Amur, the usual 
method appeared to be to build a wattle-weir projecting 
Into the stream, and just visible above the surface of the 
water. At the mid-stream end was fixed a "set" net, 
into which the fish crowded as they hurried round the 
comer. A boatman sat waiting until the net was heavy 
with its living freight, when he hauled it up, and emptied 
the catch into his boat. At Fronge, seine-nets were being 
used, a good average haul of the net yielding 3000k The 
native village of Fronge Is really in the Straits of Tartary, 
just round the southern foreland at the mouth of the Amur, 
but the temporary Russian fishing settlement is situated 
on the right or southern bank of the river just before one 
roaches the headland. Our ijulc vessel threaded its way 
very gingerly between the sandbanks and shoals, past the 
batteries, and then by miles of forest-clad sloped, the home 
of the bear and reindeer, to the little settlement where the 
great river broadens out until it is eight miles wide from 
bead to head. 

A few l(^-huU, and a native shelter or two of pine- 
branches, and a wooden jetty in embryo, told of our arrival 
at the curing-station. Until then, 1 had thought our crew 
were a rough lot, but they were quiet and respectable com¬ 
pared with the ex-convicts on shore. Several boarded our 
vessel, and three of them burst into my cabin, but satisfied 
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themselves with staring tong at me as though 1 were a 
strange new animal, and departed. 

On shore we found them busily cutting up and cleaning 
the salmon hefore plunging them into the pidcling vnt^ 
Moat of thLs salted salmon goes to supply Eastern Siberia, 
the emigrant population, and the convicts, and some b 
exported to Japan in casks. The scrupulous cleanliness 
which the English public demauds in the preparatitm of 
food to-day, and which machinery ensures, could not be 
expected here. 

If similar methods are to be cmploj'cd in the canning 
of salmon that were used in the curing of the salted article, 
then tinned salmon, at least the Russian article, will he- 
come a food to be avoided more than ever. The Siberian, 

1 had almost said Russian, Is well known for his want of 
personal cleanliness of living, uotwithstandffig the weekly 
bath that we are constantly reminded of. Russian writers 
may point to this as evidence of the cleanliness of the 
wtu^hikt but no one can accuse the poorer population and 
their number b legion dcanly personal habits, and to 
have your food prepared on a wild spot wi^ no con¬ 
veniences, and by the lowest rabble of Russia, is sufTicient 
dlS4]uali1ication for the article in tiuesUbn. 

We landed a large number of tins «f vodka for the 
men, who would not ha\‘t iverked without it any more than 
Englbh harvesters without their beer or cider. These 
were stored for safety in the wooden hut of the roremaii, 
under our eyes, and as I sat on a box watching thb opera 
lion, I didn’t envy the position of that man. 
there to prevent these rough, cut-throat-looking individuals 
from taking hb life and helping themselves? 

Outside the scene was a wiki though picturcsejue one. 
The SU11 was setting, the broad expanse of water was 
silvering, and behind us darkness was shrouding iu rnystoy 
the primeval forest, Onlhe shore strange uncouth ligurra 
in great boots and shaggy astrakhan caps were gathering 
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round the fires. A great pot of fish hung in the flames. 

and a solitary woman was griddling greasy dlitti (pan- 
cake^i)* 

Ihe captain and I put off with a freshly caught salmon 
to our vessel, and after a repast prepared by the Chinese 
“ boy," 1 lay dow n and tried to sleep, die while a drunken 
party from the shore grumbled and thumped and swore 
over my head. I'hc next morning, as soon as daylight 
allowieij us, we threaded our way back. 

It seemed a comparatively civilized life to come back 
to in Nikolaevak, though when told that the single line of 
telegraph wire has been broken for a week, and that tele* 
grama to Si. l‘etersbtirg take not bfrcquently a month, 
and letters two and a half months you do not fed in 
closest touch with the civilized world 

On the following mortiitig, as I was down on the wharf, 

1 found that the convicts, whom wc had towed down the 
rivet, were being disembarked. Their names, crimes, and 
sentences were facing called out. and the prisouem came 
forward in turn and marched out of the shed to Join their 
companions, who were lined up with soldiers in front and 
to the of them. As each came forward, I had leisure 
to examine his face and general appearance. All wore 
unbleached cotton rubashka and trousers, shoes and socks, 
or strips of doth wound "putty "^fashi on round their legs. 
Over all they bad the or long ulster-Jike garment of 

frieze, excepting one or two. who may have bartered it for 
a mess of pottage. 

Some had diamond-riiapcd coloured patches let in to 
the back of their ikalati, the colour indicating the prison 
district from which they came ; yellow, for instance, being 
the Moscow colour. On their heads were brown frieze 
caps, and round their ankles chains. These are long but 
not heavy, weighing barely seven pounds, and they can be 
hitched up to the waist, so as not seriously to impede 
walking. On their shoulders they bore their worldly 
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possessioiisi 10 bundles of vaTjdng sizes, and in their hands 
or at their belts were the inevitable samovars or kettles, 
and pots. 

Their faces were not prepossessing, though very few had 
the villainous features one might have expected to see. I 
thought I descried some Jews, and more than one follower 
of the Prophet, these latter, Kirghiz, from Tashktnd and 
neighbourhood. As they came fonvard to join Ure lines, 
laughing and talking or calling to their companions, and 
interchanging remarks with the sentries I wondered at t e 
freedom allowed- One raised a laugh all round. He ww 
the solitary proud possessor of a box, padlocked and r 
which he bore on his head. A titter went round when a 
soldier, asking what it contained, the prisoner replied Uold. 

When the 300 had all passed out and ranged up, four 
deep, facing me. the seventy odd soldiers^took up ^sitiori 

_right turn — and with a sudden painful jangling oi 

chai^ the miserable column moved off and up the stiwt 
to the prison. One only of the convicts did I see who 
was without boots. Thtj march w^as aot burritfdH an t c 
soldiers considerately allowed the prisonem to pick their 
way along the muddy road. 

Official strictness is coo^dcrably relaxed as one gets 
further east in Siberia. Three weeks before, the famot^ 
student Gubermann had arrived, and the inhabitants, stmek 
by his story and his fine erect bearing, which marked him 
out among the slouching figures of criininals, collected 

twenty guineas on the spot for him. 

His was a marvellous story of iraprisonraent and ^P«- 
According to my infonnant, and I give the story^ e to 
it me, Gubermann was incarcerated in the Schlusselburg 
near St Petersburg. In 1896. for Uking 
disturbances. Released after one year ^d a ^ 

again involved in 1898, and sent with a cos u en ^ 
to the Baikal region. They dreided to sen one o 
their number with messages to their former companion 
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in Moscow. The lot fell upon him, and, notwithstantling 
the truly remarkable vigilance of the Russian police, he 
escaped, and once more joined in the riots of 1900, Arrested 
yet again, he was sent to Sakhalin. There one momiog I 
was hurrying past the prison at Aiexandiwsk, when 1 saw 
a crowd gathering and officials driving up in baste. Going 
over to make inquiries, I learnt that Gubennann had been 
creating a disturbance, in the course of which he had 
accused the Chief of the prison of thcfL 

His brother exiles thought he was suffering from over¬ 
strain. The accusation may have been true, but no good 
would come of making it, and alJ might suffer for his 
ill-b'mcd protests. 

The second day after their disembarkatiofi, by permis* 
sion of the /spravnii, I visited some of tiie prisoners 
in their new quartern Some had been taken to the new. 
but more to the old prison. The former combined the 
functions of an ttii/ie or /igrtsi/tii, and a gubernski, 

Ihe is a resting-ptacc en rmtie where the prisoners 
generally sleep two nights, while at a pplu iiapt, or half 
(way) Haft, they spend one night, A pcHsUai serves a 
similar purpose, but for a longer time. A stay of weeks or 
months is sometimes necessitated by irregular communica¬ 
tions, or soxneother reason, preventing immediate continue- 
tion of the Journey. A githrnsii is a gaol for local 
offenders. The new prison was constructed for sixty- 
seven, but with a few local encoders now contained !20. 
The old priwn was discribed by Mr, H. de Windt as he 
saw it seven years earlier, in 1894, as "a rickety wooden 
structure, rotting with age, and by no means weather-proof. 
It is now seldom used." he adds, " save for local offenders. 

1 found only nine inmates." This was now crowded out 
with 300. The Chief of the police did not wish me to 
see It, as can readily be imagined, and be procrastinated 
with such success that before I could faring him to the 
point. I had to seiac the opportunity of getting over 
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to Sakhalin; but the description I received on the spot 
of the filthy condition of this forwarding statioti was 
too disgusting for me to repeat. This state of things 
was what met the miserable wretches in past years* 
Hungry and weary after a long day’s march, hopeless 
and fearful, foiling the acratnble to obtain one 
miserable plank resting-places, they had to lie on the filthy 
floor, thankful if there a stronger neighbour didn't craA 
them, for tlie most brutal-tongucd and hard-fisted got the 
best place, the timid and weak went to the wall. 

But this is no longer a true picture of Siberian prisons 
or or only in very c^cceptional cases; and here a 

special cause was at work producing, let us hope, exceptiima 
conditjons. 

The itkai abolishing dcpoitatioo was to come into 
force on January t (CXS,), i<) 03 , neceasitating considerable 
alterations in the prison buildings throughout the Empire. 
There wanted but four months to January i. and praoners 
bound for Sakhalin were being hurried on before the frost 
set in to block navigation. 

Driving up with 3 Russian companion to t e ouse o 
the Chief of the prison, we were ushered in. There we 
waited for a oonsidcrablc time, during whicli 
finishing toudsEswerebeing made in thepnson for tbcbencfiL 
of the English visitor. At last the chief appear^, and we 
walked across to the sombre-looking buildinB. A stockade 
of pine poles, twenty feet high, like gigantic pimci s w 
sharpened ends upwards, formed the outer cnc osure, e 
entrance to which was guarded by saluting 
the square the long prison butlding, di«dcd Icog 

by a corridor, off which diwfs heavily bolted and padlocked 
opened into different-sized roonis or kanmri. 

We entered this building, the prison ^r. my com¬ 
panion and myself, guarded . 

of them with bayonets and the other with pi^l and sword 
The first room which the warder unlocked was am , 
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nearly as I could judge 14 x 16 feet, and contained nine 
local accused waiting ihcir trial for minor oDences. They 
included natives (Gilyalts) and Koreans, and wore their 
erdinaty dress. 

Their beds were of sloping planks with straw mattresses 
and pillow, a dirty-iooking sheet and frieee blanket, yet 
these were doubtless quite as good as anything they were 
i^d to. The air was heavy, and in nearly all the kaftte^i 
the iron-barrcd windows were tightly closed, for the Russian 
does (ove W 5 irmUL 

The next ceil contained a very different class of inhabi¬ 
tants, vii convicted crtmijials going on to Sakiialin. Some 
had already been here a long time, others had just arrived 
the day bcforcv Several of them had rough, repellent 
fac^ with lowenng brow^ piercing eyes, unkempt hair 
and wore dirty clothes, and iron fetters polished bright by 
much wear Altogether they presented the picture of 
abasement. I experienced a curious sensation as the door 
of the kamo'a was flung open, and the prisoneis rose clank- 
mg their chains ere the soldiers had time to close around 
us. The prison master made some remarks, and one man 
cornplamed that*'he had not had a bath for six months, 
and was covered with vermin » The master flew into a 
passion, and swore at him. The visit of a stranger is an 
opportumty for prisoners to make comptaiots, whether 
genmne or not, but the behaviour of the master lent con¬ 
firmation rather than oUicrwise to the convict's statement, 
and caused me to take his own remarks tam graitff. when 

Rowing me the bath-house, he declared that the prisoners 
had baths twice a week. 

Another priwner of gentler deposition, who wore 
speckles, asked tf he might have his chains struck off, 
and be permitted to help in the kitchen. His term bad 
opired, and he might have gone free in Kikolaevsk, but 
what would he have done there in an utterly strange place ? 
He might even Itave required protection iiimsdf. 
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The acitt room was about 20 x i 5 feet, and contained 
as many twenty*iive. The inmates slept on the floor^ 
covered by whatever their bundJes yielded. [ asked whether 
they had a blanket in winter* hut was assured that the 
rooms were sufSdently heated- The prisoners crowded 
round us^ and I learned in answer to questions of the 
prison master that they had been threo months trampinjj 
from Nerchensk, 2075 miles, with an occasional Hit nn 
baizes towed by a steamer 

Just as we were turning: to leave, a tal! not unpleasant- 
looking^ prisoner stepped forward and a'lket!, ■" Where does 
the iarin come from?** "America/' replied the master, 
1 correcicd him- ** Don't they treat the prisoners better in 
England I ^ To which I believe the reply wa^ No* they 
hang such as you I—which was probably true* 

Some of the men complained that thc>' w^aiited more 
to eat. To this came the ifidignant mply> ** They have 
plenty, the rufHans I" The TCgulatiotis For food in Russian 
prisons are good^ and compare well as to quantity with 
other countrit!Sp but the quantity and quality of ftxsd which 
reaches the prisoner is quite another story in far Sibcrria* 
There are two causes which tend to bring this about { an 
insufRcicnc monetaiy' allowance in the face of local con* 
ditions;^ in other words, scarcity or dearness of foixla, 
and " leakages/' for w^hich ofEcials arc responsible. At 
Nikolaevak meat h dear and vegetables scarce, tberciore 
salted fiah and black bread form the diet of the 

Criminals. Owing to the absence of trauspoft during 
wtnter, the accumulation of provisions results sometimes 
in the fbh being a year old before it is consumed^ and, 
unfortunately* it is less palatable (I use the word in a 
comparative sense) to the European Russian than to 
Nikolnevsk-bred persons- 

Rnowing this, I not surprised to find in a smalJ* 
narrow room» two men suffering from scurvy* They both 
looked dreadfully sallow, which was partly due to their 
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confinement, and one of them had been HI since April {it 
was then Au^st 2j* O.S,). 

Irving the ka*mri the prison master showed me the 
bathroom^ whence several prisoners had once made their 
escape, of whom only one had been recaptured; the 
ejtercjse-groundj a small grass court with a rectangular 
and diagonal path^ around and across which slipshod 
figures were di^ea^^ly pacing, who; at the sight of the master, 
immediately doffed their caps; and finally the kitchen, 
where I met the only free inmate of the prison, to wit, 
the cat 

It seemed to me that this fora'arding prison reflected 
the normal state of things lo-day. There are better, and 
there arc worse. Here, at least sanitary arrangements; 
the state of which is sometimes inconceivable, are probably 
better than in their own homes,. The food is certainly 
a deplorably weak pointy and the absence of variety 
baneful; imd so is the herding together of a miKed lot of 
prisoners, the lowest type naturally tending to drag the 
others down; but in jiulgiiig this state of things^ and In 
condemning the forced inactivity, one extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance should be borne in mind, viz. that their gaol b 
a lemporaiy one, an in which it is intended that they 
should stay only a short while. 

As the days elapsed 1 grew impatient to be off to 
Sakhalin, an impatience only accentuated by the un- 
pli!:asantncss of my preseat quarters^ It was not that 
the course of life in a ramshackle old wooden inu, with 
** switchback” floors* whence i could study to my heart's 
content the life and manners of Siberian pigs, ran too 
smoothly. On the contrary, there wore times when one 
would have preferred a mure erven course. Two strolling 
minstrel girls appeared in the ttiu for several evenings to 
regale the JimSiiu/s with music ; whence they came and 
whither they were going in this ont-of*thc-world place 1 
wot mL I had retired to rest one inght while this 
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” muaic" was still progressing, when, between twelve and 
one, I was startled by a big struggle outside in the 
passage, then a great rattling of the door, and the noise 
of sojue one trying to force an entrance. I seized tny 
revolver and wailed, but, fortunately, my door was pad¬ 
locked, and the would-be intruders, whoever they were; 
soon desisted, and I heard the sound of their footsteps 
as they hurried dow-n the passage. The disturbance in 
the neighbouring room, however, did not cease, but con¬ 
tinued until it culminated between two and three, when a 
rush was made for the yard j but fortunately the shutters 
gave protection against attacks from that quarter. 

The next morning I learnt from a D^c, Mr. K, 
an engineer from Vladivostok, who had been present 
as a spectator of the previous night's fracas, that three 
or four of the officers of a small German steamer had 
come ashore, and had been drinking with the Russians 
and listening to the harpist. A quarrel shortly ensued as 
to who should sit next the girls, which soon developed into 
an Intemational dispute t One German tore part of the 
beard of a Russian out, another a portion of his coal, and 
these were dourislied around, while yet another drew his 
rcvohw. The struggle soon involved them all, and con¬ 
tinued down my passage and eventually into the yard; 
and some of them seemed to have made up ihdr minds, 
or the soldiers who arrived on the scene had, that the 
fugitive, whoever he was. had taken refuge in my room. 

Meanwhile, no news had reached the bank of any vessel 
bound for Sakhalin, but one day, obaervtng a stran^ 
steamer standing up the river, 1 made inqmnes. The 
agent, whom I sought out, said that it was a ^mp steamer, 
that it was eertaiuly In want of coal and might put m at 
Sakhalin for it on its return to the south, and, as a favoufj 
he would take me, but I must say nothing about it. The 
vessel could not sail for a few days, because weather 
was not favourable for unlading. As it was, 1 do not know 
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whether lie wanted to put nje ofT or not, but tlie atcamer 
started very shortly and rather suddenly, and it was only 
through my importunity that late one afternoon I learnt 
of its intended departure in a few hours, t fled pre* 
cipitatcly, managed to get money from the bank in rather 
under two hours (!), and had packed ready to start at 
taiO p.(iu on a dark stormy night in the pouring rain, 

A Russian acquaintance kindly accampanied me to 
the wharf^ insisting by the way that my revolver should 
be transferred from an inside to an outer breast-pocket, 
in Order, as he said, to enable me to draw it at a 
moment's notice, ** My dear fellow," he continued, “ you’ll 
have a Chinaman in a sampan, and be may do anything to 
a stranger who he knows won't be missed. One's sufficient, 
don't take two. The moment you see him move, fire over 
his head, and if be attempts it again, shoot him. No 
inquiries will be made, one Chinaman more or less doesn't 
matter." The prospect was not pleasant, but it was an 
incident in travel that one gets accustomed to by degrees^ 
j must confess, however, that 1 didn’t approve of the 
Kusjuan's ethics. As it was, I had no occasion to solve 
the question from a British point of view, and to defend 
myself without mortally wounding the attacking China¬ 
man : for we found no sampan owners there. It was laic, 
the night was stormy. Our isvostcAiA called tn vain to 
invisible Chinamen on dimly silhouetted sampans. 

"Perhaps he is asleep^ or peradventure he is oti a 
journey ;" and my Russian companion, having adjured 
the ifwrAriint not to stand there speaking politely, but to 
go down into the boat and kick the Chinaman, discovered 
that he teas on a journey. After about twenty minutes 
of this, things looked certainly dark. It was towards 
II o’clock; no sampan, my steamer lay somewhere out 
there in the dark watery waste a mile of more aw*ay. I 
had been told to board it that night, as it was to start 
early in the morning. liVhat was to be done ? At lost an 
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idea occurred to ; a small steam-tug, which had airivicd 
from up the river that day, was lying by the quay« All 
was darkr but wc boarded her, and stumbling ov^?r the 
sleeping form of the effectually roused him up) 

and after wearing down the captain's refnsalt him to 
agree to allow three of hb now sleeping crew to row^ me 
out to the Gunman tramp steamer. My boggajie was 
pitched into the boat, and bidding my friend good^b^, 
I set off, feeling comparatively ^afe with my Russian 
crew, who were not drunk, or at least not superlatively so* 
It was a puailc tn the darkness to single out from the 
lights of many lighters, fishing-boats and steainers those 
of the tramp steamer I was bound for^ but a guess proved 
happily correct \ and after a mile and a halfs towing 
w<f were close under the hull of a vessel from which, in 
answer to my shouts Sind Sie das Tsititauf ** came tlic 
w^dcome, Ja! Das Scaling the side by a rope- 

ladder, 1 at last boarded a steamer bound for Sakhalin, 


CHAPTER V 

NIKOLAEVSK TO ALEXANDROVSK 

A trdcbctous —A lonely —SalduilLn ai laii—I ani, puE 

iindtf —Am I a spy ?—Strang j^tury on Ex-Convkt mci^ 

dianE—A dninkcD lio« id the fescue—Tlie tcnible deed! of a 
student—AlcXtUtdrovsk—An interview with the Goveraon—A rid* 
to AikovQ and a warning—Armed —The mad held up— 

Frcpiuulidus fox a 75d-fnile journey. 

I NCOMPREHENSIBLE as it may &ecm, it vras a 
translatioD to a land cf luxury froin Russian fare 
in a Siberian inn to tinned foods on a German tramp 
steamer 

At the evening meal we actually indulged in the luxury 
and novelty of fresh mutton* for the $oIitary sheep which 
had been visible on declt in the morning was the only one 
I have ever seen in these parts. The Ru&sian dislikes 
mutton, and to keep sheep on Sakhalin would be to feed 
the bears. Ferhapi a menu in the English language^ on $i 
German steamer in the far East might be considered a 
further luxury; but it was only anoLher witness to the fact 
that English (or rather pidgin-Englbh) is the language of 
commerce und travel in the Orient^ and one soon gets 
accustomed to hearing the German or Russian captain 
shouting orders from the bridge in pidgin-Englisb to his 
Chinese crew. 

Our course was to descend the river to its mouthy a 
dbtaiice of twenty-seven milea^ thenp turning south* to 
thread the Straits of Tartary for about 120 knot.^ putting 
into I>c Castries Bay on the mainlandp and thence to 
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cross to the island of Sakhalin^ which is a sixty knots 
jotimcy. 

At early ntomuig ive began to thread our way through 
the narrow winding channels of the Amur to the limafit 
or delta-Iike embouchure of the rivcfi where it broadens 
out from the one and a half to three miles at Nikolaevsk 
to eight at the heads. Very awkward and difficult is 
this passage of the Amur and the northero half of the 
Straits of Tartary \ and in one place the narrow channelp 
which giv^ passage through the treacherous shoals and 
sandbanks, becomes so shallow that at neap tides only 
thirteen feet of water is to be found, and hence only 
vessels of moderate draught can ascendp even with more 
favourable tides. Similar devious passages, through shoals 
slightly less shaliowp extend to the north and to the 
south of th^s mouth of the rivet, even as far as the S2nd 
parallel 

Otit vessel had therefore to proceed slowly, with anchor 
ready to drop at a moment's notice^ and a look-‘QUC was 
kept for a couple of large Ughiers, which were said to have 
been in danger of going aground on a sandbank, as the 
Tsirtiau was on its way up- The officers made metry 
over the incident, but It w-ns not always a laughing matter 
for the poor helmsman on the lighter. Stranded on a 
sandbank In the dreary delta, with little hope of rescue— 
for there was no altering a ship^s course in tills terrible 
maze of sand^—he stood considerable chances of being 
starved or drowned. Indeed, there were many stories of 
loss of life hereabouts, and we made out quantities of 
wreckage at the mouth. The chief pilot of De Castries, 
who was on board, had many a slor^'' to idl of adventure 
during the seventeen years he had been stationed on this 
coasL On one occasion the vessel he w'as piloting was 
wrecked in the Straits, but with four others he had 
managed to escape, though without provisions, 'or oiir 
days, he said, thej' rowed 138 miles (versts along tins 
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lonely, inliospttablc coast, until exhausted, they reached 
De Castries Bay. 

i^arkness descended before we had cleared the narrow 
channel, and forced us to anchor for the night, and another 
delay occurred the next morning, when a small tug, at the 
mercy of wind and weather, begged sonic coal of us, 

VVe had kept w'ithiB sight of the coast of the mainland 
all along, A bold coast It is, with hills of about !O0O feet, 
rising at De Castries to J540, and covered with dense 
forests. A few native inhabitants, Gilyaks, are found jnst 
to the south of the river mouth at Pronge and Mi, but 
otherwise it is uninhabited save by bears, foxes, etc. 

At De Castries, a beautiful natural harbeur opens out 
to the view with a couple of islets. Observatory Island and 
Basalt island, reposing in the smooth water. This haven 
was discovered and named by La P^rouse in 17$?. There 
is a stuall Russian post here, consisting of the dwellings 
of a telegraph chief, bis assistants; and a few soldiers, for 
the cable to Sakhalin crosses from this point.* I was to 
set foot here again, but for the present we did not cuter 
the bay, but merely landed the pilot at the foot of the 
southern headland, some miles from the post, on which 
stands a hoc, strikingly built tighthouse. It is a lonely 
post, and only occupied by the pilots during the summer, 
for navigation ceases with the rrerutug of the Straits, 

The dim outline of the Sakhalin mountain range had 
been faintly discernible soon after we left the Amur, and 
at the narrow neck of the Straits of Tartary, where they 
an; but five miles wide, the low aandy shore running out 
from the foot of the mountains was plainly visible. 

Our course was now steered east-south-east for the 

Thti cable, whicli waa broken in fonc, 1901, boa now been 
abandoned, and a fresh one laid b«ire«a Capes Launv and Pogobl 
The post is to be maintained at De Castries, because it has comauini- 
Catinn by tele^mph with Vladirostolr, and .Is the oul^ safe haven for 
ships pasdog through the Straits of Tartary. 
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"isle of the banished," where we arrived, arid anchored 
wdtbin two miles of Alexandrovskp at about 6 o'clock In 
the evening. 

Unfortmiately for its development, the island of Sak¬ 
halin has no safe anchorage. On the west coast, where 
the coalfields occur, the sea has a pebbly bottom, and the 
emerging funciel of a sunken steamer near the beach at 
Alexaedrovsk warns the navigator of the danger of stand- 
mg in with a shoreward breeze. Indeed, 1 was fortunate^ 
for often since; 1 have seen a vessel approach within a 
couple of miles of the shore, and then reluctantly turn 
round and flee over to Dc Castries for refuge from a west 
wind. However, I was not yet ashore, and the captain's 
slgtials for a launch were apparently disregarded Was 
there too much sea on for the tiny tugs^ which put put to 
tow the lighters, laden with convicts or provisions, from the 
incoming vessels ? Yes, the captain thought so, and gave 
me no hope of being able to land. However, be promised 
to wait half an hour* As a doubtful encotiragcmcnt he 
related how recently a French professor (M> ChailJel), 
making a tour tn the East, had arrived off Vladivostok 
tvjth the intentiDn of returning to Europe across Siberia, 
and had been refused permission to lancL His crime 
appeared to have been an acquaiuUnceship made with 
some Russian students in a German university, and 
a written promise to visit them r&Mf£ to Parts vid 
Siberia i 

My good fortune had not, however* deserted tnc> and 
before the hdf*hour had elapsed and the captain^s patience 
had been exhausted, a launch put out to us, and, rather to 
my surprise, I was allowed to board it without question* 

1 had not, however, mounted the steps of the 
before a loud official voice inquired where I was going, 
and what wbs my biistnessL My I'ery slender acquaint¬ 
ance mih the Russian language stood me in good stead. 
I understood better than I could speak Partly in Kusrian^ 
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and partly Jti German^ 1 made them understand that I had 
a letter for Mr, who was an ex-convicts a merchant, 
and acted as agent far the Ruaso-Chinese Bank. 

His was a strange story, which I will tcU later. It was 
evident that I w^as viewed with suspicion. In Ikct, recent 
events all tended to make them think that 1 was a milLtary 
spy. Mr. Y+ was at the c<^l-niine, they said, and 1 must 
remain in that room (□n the Jetty) for twenty-four hours 
at least, and, on hi^ return^ they would know what to do 
with me. 

i had been in much w^orse places than thiS;, and a 
traveller ought to accustom faimsetf to sleefwng an3'whert 
The mam point was gained. I was on the Island, and the 
was about to depart to coal elsewhere, so the 
ofhcials might lock me up if they pka^ed. However, I 
wanted my books, and going to the door, I found my exit 
barred by a soldier. Having demanded my baggage^ 
which was brought In* I settled down by the light of the 
lamp to study ray Russian grammar. 

At last I had landed on the island of punishment, and 
for the nonce 1 w^as a prisoner my^lf. As 1 gazed out of 
the window tseawards^ tlie sun w'as setting belund a cloud¬ 
bank of fiery red as of live coal. To me it pictured the 
passionate longing of the exiles, whose eyes were straining 
wer westward to the land of the sunset, the homeland, 
the abode of fricneb and loved ones so long ago left behind; 
but whose hopes, like the sun, sank into the dark water^s 
of despair. 

Meanwhile, 1 was called to the realization of my poiition 
by the sound of telephoning which going on between 
the officers on the jetty and the Governor. I could hear 
enough to make out that they were talking about me. I 
was also befog watched from outside. 

My main object in coming to the island at all was to 
visit the Aitius^ whom I believed I should find more 
primitive here than on the island of Vezo ^ also* incidentally* 
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I hoped to ebserve the treatment of cojivtcts on what was 
wclUknown in Rus^a to be the worst penal settlement, the 
very name of which is not to be meotioneci in St. Petersburg. 

If tJte authorities were determined to watcli me clo-^ly, 
I, too^. would be ctrcumspecL 1 had, therefore* no need to 
advertise my secondary object, and to dwell only dij my 
purpose to vbrit the natives. 

It was neither surprising nor unreasonable that I should 
be arrested and detained while inquiries were made. Twice 
during my stay rumours were afloat, telegrams had actually 
been reccivttj> 1 was told, that Japan had declared war 
witJi Russia, and my position was rendered less comfort¬ 
able since it w^a5 taken for granted that England was the 
ally of Japan. Only recent]jv guns and amnmnib'on had 
been sent over from the mainbnd^ followed by a Russian 
fnajoT-'gcncral, who had held a field-day. There 
another reason which in fairness should be credited to 
them, and that was the protection of ray persoiL Such 
was the state of tilings on the island, the number of out¬ 
laws and criminaU at large, that while the officials might 
be held responsible for my life* they could not assure my 
safely* Before 1 reached the island J had been told that I 
should certainly he shot, that a pair of boots or twenty 
kopyeks isd.) was sufficient bait for a convict to murder 
one, and that on landing after 6 o'clock in the evening, 
an escort was necessaryF I knew from moro authoritative 
reports that there were dangers to be prepared for, but 
the^ statements 1 regarded as considerably exaggerate A 
My durance vilc^' lasted but a few hours. Scarcely an 
hour had passed,, when the door open^ and in walked a 
short, gentlemanly looking man in se!ni-undre$s military 
uniform, who, with a politeness of manuer noticeably absent 
from my previous interrogators; addressed me in English. 
He apolqgisced for asking rac pefsonal questions, but he 
had been bidden to. I explained that 1 had an introduction 
to Mr. Y,, and bad cotnc to visit the Ainus. Then my 
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good rortune pursue My jntcrrogatorp Mr, turned 
out to be hiiti^ir a convict, the son of a very high 
official in St Petefsburg, and the husband of the Countess 

of-» A highly educated man^ speaking EngUah, 

French and Gerrsan, besides his native tongue, he was 
sUTprisingly au with English literature. 1 seized 

the opportunity of free speech, made all the inquiries I 
could about the Ainus, produced my maps, and discussed 
the geography of the islands That my earnestness im¬ 
pressed the under-officjab was evident and they were 
drawn in to contribuce their quota of JcnowledgcL By this 
time arrived the Chief of the district and Mr. Y* 1 handed 
my letter to the latter, and it was strange to sec In this 
Ull^ fine* military-looking man, welheducated and refined, 
who addressed me in cjccellent French—a murderer and 
convict of twenty years* standings 

lih story is well-known throughout Siberia and 
European Russia^ The details differ slightly with tlie 
narrator, but the main facts are. I believe, as followsHe 
was left an orphan, heir to large estates which the traveller 
by rail from Berlin to St Petersburg, vid Eydtkunen, 
passfs. One day he had an interview with his trustee, an 
old uncle, in which the latter refused to pay a debt of 
honotift or, as some accounts say^ refused his consent to 
his marriage, and in a fit of anger the younger struck the 
cldCTp and to hh great misfortune the blow ended fatally. 
Other accounts make him guilty of murder rather tLin 
manslaughter, and of strangling an old servant who 
attempted to defend her master. Mr. Y. was sentenced 
to twenty years' hard labour on SakhaHn, where he worked 
in the mines with g^ngs of the mo^t debased crinunals, 
and in those early days must have witnessed awful cruetties 
on the part of the officials, for those were bad times indeed* 
How he had gone through it, and come out unscathed in 
manner and carriage* is almost inconceivable. His good 
behaviour had gained him rapid promotion through the 
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various stages, and his term had already expired socne 
years ago, but he had elected to remain hi a part of the 
world where he had earned the respect of his ndghbours* 
rather than become an outcast in more civiliacd society. 
He IS a store-owner and a concession-hold cr^ and his position 
is peculiar in this, that, while he Is regarded by the con¬ 
victs as one of themselves, he nevertheJess enjoys the con- 
sidcration of the high^t odictab. Yet this position could 
not be maintained w'ithout considerable circumspection in 
his attitude to the latter^ and perhaps this was why he 
only offered generally to render me any assistance in his 
power, although I was without the prospect of any shelter. 
That he faithfully kept his promise in this, I gratcfiilly 
acknowledge. HowcvcTj the question was still to be 
settled, what was to be done with me. It was, indccdi a 
puzzle. To me it mattered not, so that they dilly-dallied 
a while lougen for then the vessel would have gone and 
they could not send me away. 

Suddenly there amvcdipost-haste,my and tJicir deliverer 
from the quandary, in a mud-covered, travel-stained, 
d run ken mdivldual He had posted from the interior in 
haste to transact business with the captain of the unexpected 
vessel, for he was the agent of the biggest German firm in 
the East* With good-natured hospitality he offered to give 
me a hed od the couch in his office. The offidalB discussed 
the matter and finally made no demur, since I was equally 
tinder surveillance there. My new acquaintance, having 
further imbibed on sea and on shore, was ready to start at 
ia3o p.m* After four hours my detention had come to 
an end, and we were whirled away to Alcxandrovsk, The 
distance traversed was about a mile and a halT^ and lay 
first through a straggling pine wood and then through the 
town. My companion was of doubtful use as aa escort, 
for he had now so much champagne and vodka on board " 
as to be stretched full length In the shouting, I 
• A smaM victCfia 
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therefore kept my h^d on my revolver and peered into 
the darkoE^s^ Here and there I made out a solitary 
figure standing stationary and rigid^ and 1 guessed that 
they were watchmen or sentries. 

My host was not yet conlent with the quantity of 
liquor he had eonsumedj and notwithstanding alJ my 
attempts at dissuasion, an adjournment was made to what 
was called ‘‘the club/" where we found several ofEdals Just 
beginning their evening at midnight They had only just 
ordered supper, which was to be followed by drinking 
and cards until 3 or 4 3_m. One, a high officer of the 
Kattf^iiyariya (Chanccllerie), io gorgeous uniforta of green 
and gold, sat with his head resting on the tables snoring 
loudly. It was in vain that tlie others attempted to arouse 
him to Introduce me, for he remained in that |>ostLjre until 
after we left The night was spent in the log-house of my 
new and hospitable, if somewhat muddled, acquaintance^ 
and we were well waited upon by ex-convicts, one of 
whom was a Kirghbi, 

The next day opened gloriously* It was September 8, 
the fields were green and the sea was "‘brillbg" In the 
sun, I could hardly believe myself to be on SakbaEn. 
An early caller appeared—it was the interpicler, Mr. X. 
I had requested him to make application to the chief of 
the Alexandmvsk district^ Mr, Semevsky* 10 be allowed to 
become my interpreter. All through my stay 1 liad reason 
to be grateful to this official, who as ftatknalnik of the 
Al$imidr&i?$kiy Okrug ranked next to the Governor on the 
island. He spoke French well i and I sometimes wondered 
if the fact of his sister having married an Englishman 
influenced turn favourably towards me. 

It may seem surprising that a convict, such as Mr. X., 
should be allowed to do so light a duty, and further that 
he should be told off for my use; but several things had 
conspired to give him the comparative liberty be was 
then enjoying. He was not strong, and bad bc^ in the 
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cArlicr days tratisfctred from his cavalry regiment to the 
War Office on account of iIl*heajth- On artival on Sakhalia^ 
he was placed in the prison with criimnalsp 3Jxd an attempt 
was made to enforce his hard labour seotcnccp but a com* 
mbsionp composed m part of doctors, declared him unfit. 
He was, therefore^ put on half duty, and for some time 
became doctor in a tiative village, to and from which he 
had to walk altogether twenty inilesj and later on he was 
schoolmaster in Due, where he received ten rubles (a guinea) 
a months during the school terms, on which to feedj clothe 
and house himscih His sentence would expire in three 
months, and the*ie wxre now the holidays, and partly for 
one and partly for another reason my application had been 
granted. 

My passport had been p 5 foduccd and given up , but no 
one of the officials could read English, which appears to 
have stood me in good stead, for I was told they were 
much impressed by the lithographed signature at the 
bottom, nasfvely remarking that here was a perwti of im¬ 
portance who had a letter from the Marquis of Salisbury 1 

However, before three or four days had passed, and I 
wa^i about to set out for the interior, where T should be 
out of sight and mind, my companion was warned that if 
I turned out to be a spy his fate would not be enviable. 

Slipping my revolver, as biddeiij. into my pocket, we 
made our way past tlic gaily painted woodco church to the 
house of a student-convict, of whom I hoped to procure some 
photographs to add to those I proposed to take myself 
I could acarecly believe the story of this man when I met 
lum. He had a tall figure, delicate features, and a mass 
of Hair; in fact, was altogether the artist in appeanmcc 
and tnarmer^ How could he have committed the horrible 
deed attributed to hiw ? The sou of a g«nci^, and at the 
time a university studcpt, he had joined a society of youths 
of *' refomiing lendendea.’' An outsider obtained sometow 
or other itifannation which endangered the whole society. 
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It was iletennined to compass his deaths and lots were 
drawn^ and it fell to this one to do the? deed. The victim 
WES thereupon killed^ and, horrible to relate, hb body cut 
up and distributed among: the members. The murderer 
was sentenced to twenty years on Sakhalin, of which 
seven were yet uaex:plred^ He had spent the earlier 
portion of bis sentence in the miaes^ and nowg largely 
owing to the dearth of educated men, for the officials 
are only in exceptional cases so, he was installed as 
meteorological observer. To earn a living he had borrowed 
money for the purchase of a camera, and executed the 
orders mainly of the officiaU, Like Mr. Xp he had pre¬ 
served all his society deportment^ though he was nervous^ 
apprehensive and very cowed in his manner^ a noticeable 
result of contact with tlie prison officials^ 

The town of Alexandrovskj or rather P&si 
drffuskiy^ aa it is called, for it has 00 muriidpal authoiityp 
and comprises a population of only 6000, lies mainly in a 
hollow at the foot of the mountains, worn by the two 
slrcams, the Great and the Littk Alexandrovka rivers^ 
which here break the line of sea^cliflf for about half a mite 
Marshy land stretches between the towm and the sea. 
Two principal streets cross at right angles in the centre 
of the town, one containing the church, the chief officials^ 
houses amd the posuofSce and leading to the or 

market, and the other, beginning on the hill slopes con^ 
tinues past the prison down to the Jetty 

Though the former street is wide and planted m part 
with young trees; the log buildings give it a dingy and 
sombre look. These two streets boast plank "'street 
walks,"' which the foot passenger does well to avoid 
night, owing to the occasionai absence of a plank. Out¬ 
side of these two streets the rest arc tracks, wide and 
grassy, as in ali Russian villages, with ditches on either side. 
The laying out of the place resembles that of a poor far- 
west American township. Each hut* with its small windows, 
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looking as if it feared either robbem or the mW hand of 
Jack Frost, had a tiny yard fenced in with a shed fomamg 
two Sides of the square. In late .autumn this httle court 
would be scantily roofed with pint-branches to catch the 

snow and form r warm cov<;ritig- - * r 

The Oooo inhabitants of Alexandrovsk consist of con¬ 
victs and ex-oonvicts, their wives and children. 
and their families. Besides these there are 
a dojien frec-bom individuals, whose bu-smess here is that 

of merchants' agents, etc. . . r^, i 

I will not stop here to tell of the hfe of the pJo«. for 1 

was to experience much more of it my ^ 

expedition to the north-ca^it coast: auflicc it to say. tMt 
the Russian population of the island consists of convicU 
and officials. Out of a total of the former actually engaged 

in hard labour-yoSo i. 

numbered ^836^ of whom 634 were women- ^ 

of convicts and cx-convicts at the ^ ® rh™ ^ 

so that a moderate estimate would give 8000 of these as 

"""iLyi^off the main street, in which st^ds the 
is the G^emor's house, and I now proposed 
My companion was, naturally, very nervous a ^ 

of the cLing interview, and though by time I w« 
becoming quite Russian in a stoical indiffcrcnffi as to 
what ha;pened next, and in the frequent use 
i realised that 'J'/ 

interior depended on this interview, t e o 
drunk or S one of bis fits of violent fe®I-r 
by all, even by officials, that 1 shou aU, _ ^ 

bring down hb unreasoning wrath upon my hca ^ . 

Senurvskyhad allowed me is entirely 

pain pennission to tmvel in the island, which is enU e^ 

Lder^artiai law. the military Gov^^r "XiLcr 

only to the Governor-general at Khabarovsk. 

ag^n fortune favoured me, and the Governor proved most 
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courteous^ and with true Russian politeness regrettetl that 
my projected stay was so short for the object I had lu vkw, 

I congratulated mj'self on finding him in such an c?£- 
cellent mood. On my return he w^as by no mean^ so 
conTpltasit^, and the higher officiida kt me know that he 
vtrm no exception to the generality in Sakhalin* whose 
indulgence m fits of drunkenness and uncontrollable bursts 
of tcnipor were taken as a matter of course. It would be 
unfair not to mention that during the last year there has 
been an Improvement on Uie part of the Governor, I have 
received reports to this effect, though to what to attribute 
the change I do not know, ft Is* however, true that one 
cannot expect any great improvement in the administra¬ 
tion from his initiative ; for he is a man of weak with and 
easily swayed. Ills term has now nearly expired, and 1 
trust he will be followed hy no worse a choice, but by 
one strong enough to carry out reforms \ for with a firm 
but beneficent governor, what might not be done? We 
have only to turn to the work of the tiac/iainiJt of the 
Alexaudrovsk Central prison* near Irkutsk, to sec. 

It must be remembered that the term of official life in 
Sakhalin k almost as much a banishment for them as for 
those under their charge ; and, excepting to those appointed 
in the cause of science and agriculture, it is considered as 
a reflExion- The result of my interview wa,^ to leave me 
free to travel On the island, and I believe the authorities 
were thankful to have me out of their way in the interior 
among the nativcsi where I could of course make no 
observatiods on tbclr admintsiration of the penal system. 
McanwbHep my pa^isport was retained as a chock against 
any attempt on my part surreptitiously to aid my inter¬ 
preter in cscaijing ; thougbp when some 250 miles on my 
journey, 1 met two high officials returning from an cx- 
pcditio^^ 1 was in the position of a or passport- 

less vagabond, subject to arrest* and had to make my 
explanations. 
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On ihe evening of my atrival on the island, m 
about the Aimis. the officials had declared to me that .t 
was impossible to get to them Gveriitfid from Alcxantlrovsk. 
The dangers and diflicultics at this time of the year were 
practically insurmountable. This I found afterwards to 
be true, atnl as my time was limited, by the f^r 
cut off from the mainland by the cessation o ^ ’ 

r was forced to give up any attempt which, 
ful or not, would involve the expenditure 
time. I was the mom easily reconciled ^ 

the opportunity was offered of visiting another trib^ the 

Gilya^r This’^people. I was told. I nrach m them 

own domain by a land journey of about fi^y ^ 

visit m rfiu/f in the course of a river an sea p ^ ^ 

600 miles in rmtive canoes. With f 

of the Timovsk district, in which their 

openly carrying arms, the officials sai . ^ 

mVx with IhL. I must be prepared to 

greater danger, which they made much of ^ 

think prohibitive, was the escape of a _ amnken 

armed News of this esca^ -- ^ 

acquaintance of the first night, who a ^ 

serious news for such was the hamhtiesa of their trt^tmenb 

daylight in Alexandrovsk. Regarding tn 

Srp„p,r«iL to an •“ 

river Tim. and the north-east coast of *e si 

Meanwhile, an opportunity ^ho 

a village of this tribe, Arkovo. ten 

people, who were somewhat Kussiair 

miles north of Alexandrovsk. along the 

A couple of raw Siberian pomes were procured te y 
had never felt the weight of a saddle before—an vie ma 
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for the coasts following the Gre^t Alexandrovka river until 
It lost itself in meandcrings in the sands, and then steer¬ 
ing north for the rematmng nine milc^s ; Mr. X. warning 
me to give a wide berth to ^eals, which had a fondness 
for jumping up and biting The horses" feet It was indeed 
a Wild coast, and the cold, grey-green se^p which stretched 
away to the frozen nortbi to the Okhotsk Sea, ice-bound 
for two-thirds of the year, frowned drear and inbos* 
piubic; On our right were argillaceous cliffs slipping 
awayp and making descent easy far the brodyagi from 
the Alex and rovsk prisonp who haunted the forests above* 
descending at night, and if opportunity favoured, by day^ 
to waylay travellers. Keeping together, and raaintainiiig 
a sharp look-out^ nothing happened to us» save that about 
halfway, our ponies suddenly bottedn At the time we 
took little notice of it* but that same week a youth was 
murdered here* who itv-ed in the house we did—in fact, was 
the brother of out landlady—and at Ihts ^pot his body, 
covered over with leavcSp was found several weeks after, A 
rude shelter told of the iiabttatlon of the murderef, or one 
of them who was most likely in hiding here when we 
passed, and whose presence had scared our steeds. 

Arrived at the Giiyak village of Arkovo, to niy dia* 
appointment the natives had departed for tlic salmon- 
hshing, ascending a rivcf higher up the coast to take 
advantage of the spawning season. We therefore pushed 
on inland, past Oic strange native huts built on piles> to the 
Russian settlement called Arkovo the First 

A stranger from Europe, suddenly dropped down here 
would certainty ask, Is this Sakhalin, the dreary isle 
of punishment the Hades of Russia?'^ Otitwardly, this 
village wore a look of contentment with its cosy log 
cottages and gardens, in which gouibhed potatoes and 
cabbages. Sunflowers f saw also, and was told that wild 
rows (r^a perfuined the air in early summer; 

while away in th^ distance, forcst-cUd heights and grand 
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purple moutitams reminded nie of some of the finerscenery 

'^M^nterpreter had been schoolmaster here for a whde, 
and as we entered the village, through a gateway intended 
to keep out staying cattle, he was rccogni^ied all along 
by the villagers as the fxtrin who was, like them, a convict, 
anti yet not Like them in speech and manncf. 

Halfway down die "street” he pointed out his UUlc 
log-hut, where, though one of themselves, he h^ ^ 
robbed of his clothei, and even hvs u-odding-nng, of wh 
we wcfc to hc^ mufs 

stopping at a rich farmer’s (for he ownrf three cows 
we entered the high^fenetd yard, above winch were sticwo 
already long pine-poles and branches to catch the snow 
and form the winter roof. Our 1*001® being duly hitched 
up. we ensconced oursdv® in the kitchen, whid* also did 
dutj' for parlour and bedroom. A great ' 

which the children slept, a wooden structure ’ 

with a, bundle of rags on* politely teme ^ ^ ^ » 

and two benches* comprised the furniture, u 
„« »mil .0 mentis, two oturd J«o™t,oott tho o„c » 
•dvortUemoM picwio of tho Tar,» ofteo o.ct wih. oitto 
•n the most unespeeted ploces. ood the oAer * ' 

tioo of on eqmdly dfatat objeet, meehme-m^e 
The children Bothered roond the rtoncer i m-d 
them of Mine of the eountrie. 1 hod vBtted, pieMoitllp 
surprised me with their geographical knowIc^gCr 
Our frugal supper over, wc thought of 
the forest road, as the tide was now high, and barred our 
passage : but our host, who had spent fifteen years on the 
LS^as convict and - exile-scttlef." tried for some rea^n 
to dissuade usw We were aware that the ^ ^ 

manded defence on two sid®, while the route by the san^ 
was only dangerous from the diff-sidc; hut as we both 
carried revolvers, anti my compamon a heavy poliK on , 
and were mtnmteil, we still thought we nug t ns i 
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ho3t^ however^ becomitij^ very earnest in his cntrc^itics, 
Mr. X. remarked to me, bclfeve there's something 
behind thtSp You know, there's a freemasoniy among the 
convicts and ex-convicts^ and 1 believe be knows more 
than he dare telL'^ And to add weight to his warnings, 
the farmer told us that the &ri?d^^sg£ were armed with 
rifles, for which our revolvers were^ be added, no match. 
To my surprise* I learned from him that the post which 
travels up to Rikovsk from Alexandrovsk (forty-four 
miles) every Friday had recently beeit held up, and this 
notwithstanding that it carries an armed officiaJj and two 
.soldiers with fisucd bay one Nevertheless, a few miles 

out of iJic clucf place on the island^ it was stopped by 
One of the soldicra behaved with great coolness 
mid presence of mind Dropping off the Jtiiili-at ho 
crept into aditch^ whence he kept up a fusillade, moving 
about to deceive his opi^nents^ while the post hurried 
back to fetch up reinforcements. 

This determined us, and as by this time it was aheady 
dark, and later than we had expected, we rode off to the 
sea, hoping that the tide would not long delay us. Thread¬ 
ing a mile or so of wood, we reached die sea^ and splashing 
through the retreating tide» finnily made Alexandrovsk 
without hindrance. Truci it was eerie work watching, in 
the dark, the dimly outLiPcd cliffs for the pct^sible fonn^ 
of outlaws, but we met only one, and he was no match for 
the two of us. 

Not wishing to be a burden to my drunken, but good- 
natured host, 1 looked about me for some other shelter. 
There was no inn of any description in Alexandrovsk, not 
even for the poorest^ but Mf. X. found an cx-overscer of 
the prison, Mr M., an honest-faced, good-natured official 
la good repute with the convicts, who offered me his spare 
room. A specbl cfToit had been made to provide me with 
a bedstead. A woodtn fcame four square had been pro 
cured—perhaps made by a prisoncr-^nd the vacuum was 
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bridged over by some box-lids, Tbe choice was to lie on 
the box-lid 5 or the floor, and I elected to do the former. 
Hut let not the reader think this reflects on my host and 
hostess, who were kindly, simple people doing their utmost 
to make the stranger comfortable, and the procuring of a 
bedstead at all was evidence of that The great difflculty 
had been to find a place in which my goods and chatteb 
would be seoire. and here I was assured thej* would be. 

The next two days were spent in preparations for the 
journey to the north-east coast of the island, and thc^ 
took me into the prison offices and about the town in 
ses'craJ dircctiopSi, where much of the life of the place stood 
revealed. Here I met in so doing gangs of convicts, the 
worst among them chained, shufiling off to tiie mines, or 
dragging trailing loads of wood or provisions; there 1 saw 
through the barred windows of the eastern wing of ^thc 
prison front, convoct women and girls at work, sewing. 
These represented those not ctiosen as wives by the 
*■ cxilc-scttlets,'* but were really the ones selected by 
officials for their appeamneci though n9t>t;tuilljr to do the 
sewing and cleaning of the prisons. For it is too true 
that the majority of the officials live in drunkenness and 
open adultery, 

A little way beyond this eastern cod of the prison I 
came upon an old man, moving with difficulty, and about 
to sink down upon the grass. 1 cotild not help being struck 
by Uie difference between his intelligent face and those of 
the criminals one saw everywhere in the streets, ^d I 
asked my companion who he was. “Yes, youTe riglu. 
he replied, « he is an mteUigent man. He was a millionaire 
(in rubles), but his big 'fabrik,' heavily insured, was burnt 
down, and he was accused of tneendiaristn. Sentenced to 
fifteen years’ hard labour on Sakhalin, be had no means of 
leaving the island at its expiration. He is now betw«n 
sixty-five and seventy, and is broken down and ailing, 
after hia degrading sentence. He must now earn his 
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living or starve, hut is paralyzed, and subsists on a scanty 
charity*" 

Truly the place was redolent of sad stories of lives 
wrecked, and this island was the last place iq which to 
expect any ray of hope to brighten their horizon and once 
more give hope of regeneration* 

Our preparations consisted of foodp clothing, and arms. 
For barter with the natives we laid In tw'enty pounds of 
coarse leaf tobacco^ bricks of tea (tea<lust and twigs 
pounded and compressed and probably mixed with ox- 
blood), gunpowder and shoti etc.p pipes, needles, cotton * 
matches, coloured handkerchiefs, doth, sweets, rice, sugar^ 
etc., etc* 

Provisions presented considerable diEculties* A Rus¬ 
sian engineer, who had been prospecting petroleum Lakes 
on the north-east coasts had been ddayied in ascending the 
river on his return, and his stores having given outj he and 
his men liad arrived In a terrible plight, having been 
starved for three days and terribly bitten by mosquitoes* 
It was therefore desirable to err on the side of excess, but 
the difficulties of transport prevented this, for besides the 
uncertainties of land carriage, native canoes could carry 
but light cargoes- Our tent canvas, (great over¬ 

coats lined with sheepskin or fur), mackintoshes, bedding* 
ctCn, besides guns and ammunition, were no light weight* 
We could, therefore, only add to these, smdl quantities of 
tinned foods^ baked pulled black bread, rice* etc.* and rely 
upon the chancels of shooting ducks or bear, and bartering 
with natives for reindeer's flesh to make up the deficiencies 
of our larder* 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN 

History of tbq lii see very cf the [sLand—Captain Vries in iRiartfi 4 f the 
** Cxout en SUverycte ey lanl *—Believed t<i be a pmmstila^Tlie 
Jesuit Fathers’ qiiaJnl reports— How the Us namE — Lsi 

F 4 toii 3 e*s discoveries—t^ptaiu Nevelaky settles the question of 
its maulanty--Native legends of a deluge—Was it a peainauta f — 
A forcst-<Ud \imdf the home of the great broivn bear—55^ below 
lero—Mails by dc?g-4iedge Arrr^e the froseu A iftyaiety of 
the ice-benmd straits—Geology^—Strange races—Wlao wem the 
aborigines?—Dwellers in pats—The Kussifto occnpaiioo* 

B efore narrating my cxpcriencea cm the journey 
to the north-east coast, I propose to give the 
reader some idea of the general conditions of the 
island, a brief r/mm^ of its historyp and a slight sketch of 
its inhabitants and physical features. Unless ancient 
Chinese annals, yet untranslated, contain some reference 
to Sakhalin, the earliest record in e 5 ti$tence concerning it, 
is the report of an expedition made by a few Japane^ 
in the year 1613- On tiieir return they drew a map of the 
southern portion, the only part they had seen, and called it 
Karafto,* by which we may conclude that they imagined 
it to be a portion of the mainland of China (Eastern 
Tartary), Kara being the old Japanese name for that 
country, 

* Kan in msny luiguagesiar ihe Eait, Mengob VtAtt, and M^uebu^ 
etc,, mtanB bLack, juid It l» tempUug to see In Ebxs name the S3ime 
srgnibcarion a$ Ssnhalim, a Manehu word cunning blackj but the 
pmbabilides arc in fivuur of the tntrrprctutkn adopted In ttae test 
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Thirty years later, a Dutch captain, Martin Vries, sent 
by the famous Govemor-generai of the East Indies, 
Antonio van Dicmcn, to discover the " Gout en Silveiyckc 
cylant,’* a legendary island rich in gold and silver, 
sailing north-west from the coast of Yezo anchored in 
Aniva Bay, live southernmost bay of the island, being the 
first European to laud on this terra tMtopiita. Rounding 
Cape Aniva he reached the 49 lh parallel, and named a 
prOTtiineQt headland on the east coast, Cape Patience, 
which name it bears to-day. 

Nothing lujd been known by the Russians, before this 
date, of the north-eastern extremities of Asia for Yermak, 
the pioneer of Russia In Siberia, had only crossed the 
border in ijSi. Yet ivitbin less than seventy years the 
vast oontitient had been crossed, and Vasili Poyarkov, 
in 164s, having descended the Amur, reported confused 
rumours from the natives of an island lying at the mouth 
of the riven One other reference to it about this time was 
made in an old Russian record of the seventeenth century, 
which says that, “ On a great island lying over against the 
mouth of the river dwell a people, the Gil yaks; who keep 
in their villages 500 to ltX 30 dogs; all possible animals 
they eat, and bring up bears to do peaceful work." 

It is therefore strange that after a lapse of 300 years, 
notwitlistanding all reports to the cantraiy, tJic bland 
should still be thought a peninsula as late as the middle 
of the riitetcenth century. 

The first authentic information on the subject came 
from the Jesuit Fathers at the court of the great Chinese 
Emperor R'angshi, This indefatigable ruler, who prose¬ 
cuted so seriously his study of mathematics, astronomy, 
etc,, with the reverend fathers, proposed that they should 
make a map of the district in which the nearer portiun of 
the Great Wall lay. This region he knew well from his 
fretiuent hunting expeditions, and he was so well pleased 
with the work of his tutors that he deputed them to 
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go out in couples and map out the whole of bh vast 
empire. 

It was in the y-ear ijog that the three PF. Kegls, 
Jartoux and Fredelli set out to travcise Manchuria, or as 
it was then called, Eastern Tartary; and* though they 
never reached Sakhalin! they managed to get as far as 
the village of Tendon (to-day called Dundun), which is on 
the right bankp about 400 miles from the mouth of the 
Amurj and had something to say of the island. 

I will let them tell their story m their own ivords. 

** We felt It very sharp at Uie beginning of September; 
and the cightli of that Months on which we were at Tendon* 
the first Village of the Ke tching ta se TartatSp* we were 
oblig'd to get us Habits lin'd with Lamb-skins, which wc 
wore all the Winter* They also began to fear that the 
Si^halien oula (Anitir), though so Large and deep a River* 
would be frojEcover, and that the loe would stop our Boats ; 
accordingly it was froze every Morning to a certain distance 
from its BankSp and the Inhabitants assured us tiiat in a 
few Days the Navigation would become dangerous by 
reason of the Quarries of let which felt do;vn the River: 
The Cold is also very much prolonged by ihc great Forests 
10 this Country, which arc more tjumcrous and thicker of 
Wood the nearer you advance to the Eastern Ocean: We 
wem nine Days in passing through one of them* and obliged 
to have several Trees cut down, by the Mautcheou Soldiers p 
to make room for our Observations of the Sun's Meridian/' f 

The good father tuns on in his interesting way, telling 
of strange peoples with curious dress and food, but closely 
resembling the Gilyaksp the Golds, and the Orotchons, who 
stiJ! inhabit the banks of the lower Amur to-day. And, 
though they never reached Sakhaliti, he has sometliiug to 
relate of it which he Icamt from the Ke tcheng ta se, whose 
country, he says, extends along the Soghallen uula, from 

* in^.^kin Tartars, from thdr dressing in fish-skmg. 
f t>u Ualtie^a ^ Hislory of ChtftO." iransbied by R firtmls, i7j6. 
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Tondon to the Ocean. . , . They were the first that 
inform'd us, of what wc did not know before, that opposite 
to the Mouth of Saghalicn oula was a great Island inhabited 
by People like themselves; the Emperor afterwards sent 
some Mantcheoux thither, who passed over in Barks of 
these Ke tchcDg ta se, who live by the Sea*5ide, and trade 
with the Inhabitants of the Western Parts of the Island. 

" Had these Gentlemen been as careful in measuring 
the South Part as they were in trauersiug the East, and had 
retumed by the North to the Place from whence they set 
out, we should have had a comp!eat Knowledge of this 
island; but they neither brought us the Measure of the 
SouUi Coast, nor the names of the Villages there ; where¬ 
fore we Could only describe that Part from the Reports 
of some of the Inhabitants. ... It is variously named 
by the Inhabitants of the Continent, according to the 
different Villages which they frequent; but the Name 
by which it is generally distinguished is Sagbalicn anga 
hata,* the Island at the mouth of the BEack River. , , 
The Mantcheoux who were sent thither learned only the 
Karnes of the Villages through which they passed, for the 
want of necessaries obliged them to return much sooner 
than they could have wish'd, they told ils tiiat these 
Islanders fed no Horses, nor any other Beasts of burthen, 
but that in several Parts they had seen a sort of tame Stag 
which drew their Sledges, and which, according to their 
descriptions, were like those used In Norway.'^ 

So far as the description goes it tallies with the con¬ 
ditions to-day, saving only the occupation of portions of 
the west and south coast by the Russians. 

It was owing incidentally to the reverend fathers, and 
the great geographer d'Anvilk, that the island received its 

‘ Thiii Is Maiiehti, and the meaD— 

tjagtialien, or ^ahalien, black, 
loula, or ula, tmdcrstoixl, tIvxt.) 

auga, tneiuh. 
hata, rock. 
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present URmn, for it has had manyj as the following list will 
show:—Tarakalp Rq^iin (/Viiiu)^ Khuye (Chine^e)^ KaraftOi 
Kita-sima (Japanese). Tun (Manchu), and Tchoka (native* 
Orochon}. The name by which it was known among the 
Manchus was Tun, or Toung, which means, a hole dug 
in the ground* to which retreat certain wild men/* possibly 
a reference to the pre-Aiitu race, which is believed to have 
inhabited Sakhalin, or even to the present narthem tribes, 
who used to live in mounds, and still do so in winter. This 
name, however, does not appear to be mentioned by the 
Jesuit explorers, perhaps because they regarded it as 
equally fahulovs with the statements of the Chinese geo- 
graphers, who wrote of the ^northern crab barbarians" 
as inhabiting a region evidently intended for Sakhalin; 
and of their neighbours on Ye^o as having Bodies 
covered with Hair, Whiskers that hung down to their 
Breasts^ and their Swords tied by the Point behind their 
Heady:''' Their information was. indeed, out of datCj for 
we may perhaps see in these so-called fabulous tales, re¬ 
ference to the prehistoric pit^divellers of Yko (the Goro^ 
pok-guru), and the warlike Alnus of the eleventh 
twelfth centuries. 

The reverend fathers appeatpOn the other hand, to have 
been impressed by the mention of 
ft<Ua^ or the rocks at the mouth of the black river j and on 
the copy of die map of the Chinese Empire^ sent hoTne to 
the King of FrancCj only a very few of the Chinese* Man- 
chti, and Khalka names of places, mountaiiis, and rivers, 
were transliterated into Latin charactersi the island re¬ 
maining unnamed i but at the mouth of the Amur 
a[>peared this legend, ^'Saghalicn oula anga hafaL'* The 
copyists employed by d^Anville in t"34 hitmd this tCM> 
long* and simply wrote Saghalicn," thinking it was meant 

• Sathahn. k the olfickl RuKSian name of ihe island, andj accenJ- 
inj to ihc Manchu schotar, Mr- M. F. A. Fraier. "'gets very to 
Ihe MaocTiu pronunciaikn " of the characterx, wlikh be Iranaliterara 
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to apply to the Eslandr to which it ha* ever since stuck. 
It i* a coincidence that such a cuiiously apt name^ 

“ black —for the penal island to which Russia's worst 
crimiTials are despatched, should have thus accidentally 
been given to it. 

The illustration in the text is a reproduction of a map, 
d'Anvillc appended to a letter he pubUshed in 
plaining why he had so cocistructed his map of this mueh- 
debated region, and particularly his reason* for making 
Yeao an island. 

It will be noticed that Sakhalin is about half its true 
size, and that Capes Anlva and Patience^ of which d'Anville 
liad heart), through a report of Captain Vries’ expedition 
just to hand, are added by him to the mainland, instead 
of being placed on the southern half of the island, which 
should extend southwards for another 4”. 

In 17S7, the famous explorer La Fcrouse, following the 
coast of Tartary, with d'Anvilie’s map before him, deter* 
mined to steer eastwards to reconnoitre the Kurile islands. 
He was then in latitude 48®, and, to his surprise, soon 
encountered land, though the map marked nothing neater 
than the southern end of Sakhalin at 49i*- Kcither to 
the south-east nor to the north-east could he find a cliannel, 
and he came to the conclusion that this was the island 
called Saghalien by the geographers, and that it stretched 
much further to the south than they had imagined. 

Proceeding tn a northerly direction along the coast, he 
landed in three bays; and has left us an interesting account 
of his meetings with the natives, who from his description 
arc recognizable as Ainus. 

Beyond latitude gi®, the Straits becoming shallower, 
he made over to the coast of Tartary, and found and named 
the De Castries Bay. In answer to hi* inquiries here, 
whether tliere W'as a passage between the isle and the 

S4.kha.li.}xn. “ The stress," he adds, "is ilUfuEcd as in Jvpijnesc 
of French.” 
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mainland, the natives indicated that there were sandbank^ 
that marine flora grew tbereuponf and that ihey had to 
drag thdr canoes over the shoals. He therefore turned 
souths and navigated the strait which divides Ycao from 
Sakhalin, to which he gave his name. 

Nine years later an English captairti W, BroughtoUp 
attempted to passj but faikdp although his brig drew only 
ten feet. KniscDstem met with no greater success during 
his three years* expedition in East Stberfan waters, from 
1S03 iSoO; but a Japanese surveyor, Mamia Rinro, two 
years latCTi succu^edcd where all others had failed* 

He was despatched by the Japanese Governmciic, 
whose suspicions had been aroused by the arrival of a 
Russian embassy at the Mikado's Court in iSo;, and in 
I0o8 an expedition was fitted out to survey the coasts 
of Eastern Tartary- Mamia Ruiko navigated the Straits 
(hitherto called the Gulf) of Tartary, and returned with 
carefully drawn up plans and charts- These were pigeon¬ 
holed in the archives at Yeddo^ and Duly discovered many 
years later by P. von Siebold* 

The insularity of Sakhdin therefore still remained a 
secret As late as 1846 Lieutenant Gevrilov, who was 
despatched on a Government expedition, and was wrecked, 
W'rote, "' Sakhalin b a peniiisula*" It was left to Captain 
Ncvebky to establish once and for all th« itisularity of 
Saklial in. 

The great Count Muraviev, whose brilliant administra¬ 
tion I have already referred to* in conjunction with 
Captain Nevcbky at sea, had been searching for a suit' 
able naval base on the Eastern Siberian coast, with a view 
to strcngtlicfting the Russian position and hold on tbe 
Amur, They had parted in Europe in the year 184^* 
bo til bound for the KasL No news of the latter had been 
received for months, and fears were entertained of the 
loss of hb vesseb when on September 3* 1S49, she appeared 
on the horizon off Ayaa (Sea of Okhotsk). It b said that 
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Muraviev, impatient to ticai the news, set out to meet 
him in a mw-boat, and was haUcd through a gpeaking- 
trumpet by Ncvelsky In the Following words;—^"God has 
assisted us . . . the main question is happily solved . . . 
Saghalien is an island, and sea-going ships can penetrate 
into the estuary of the Amur hoth from the north and 
the south. An ancient error Is completely dissipated ; I 
now report to you that the truth has been discovered." ' 
This discovery, however, did not become public ptx>- 
perty at once, for. in JS55, during the Anglo-French 
war with Russia, an Englisli commander, with a small 
sr^uadron, coming upon six Russian vessels in De Castries 
bay, retired to the south to block their exit and await 
reinforcements, thinking that an isthmus to the north 
had rendered the Russian position a ati tU sac. Mean¬ 
while, the Russian squadron slipped out of the bay, and, 
steering north, navigated the narrow strait between Capes 
Lar.arcv and Pogobi, and reached the mouth of the Amur. 

it is interesting to note, in regard to the reported 
connexion of the island and mainland in historical time?, 
that the Gtlyak natives have a legend telling of the 
destruction of the isthmus which is said to have united 
them. It is one of the deluge stories that arc so curiously 
prevalent 

The story tells how, "In the good old timo no boat 
was needed to go to and rroni the Amur land (mainland 
at the mouth of Amur), for then dry land united it with 
Sakhalin, but once there came water from the sca—much, 
much water—then only were seen the tops of the mountains. 
During that flood many Gilyak hunters perished, but one 
found himself, by chance, on the top of a mountain, sharing 
it with a bear. The beast did him no harm, and even 
allowed him to sit upon Its back while he swam to the 
tops of other mountains, where more refugees from the 
flood were congregated. When the waters receded and 
' Vldclinitr. “ Rus&Li an tlic Fatlfic-’’ 
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life went on as usual, the Gilyak;^ wanted to return whence 
they bad cotne^ to sell the furs they had saved* but on 
arrival at the famijiar spot. IdI the isthmus ivas gone^ 
swept away by the flcKxl, and in its place was the narrow 
strait^ which remains to this day* At the time of thLi 
catastTophep*' tliey added. *Hhe river Amur overflowed^ 
and large number;; of our brethren on its banks perished/' 

I ashed them where this rnounUin was, and they in¬ 
dicated a peak about forty miles south of Alexandrovski 
called Ktaiisi pal (pal =? peak or mountain^ and named 
by La l%ouseH '‘Fie la Martinifirc**'after the botanist of 
bis expeditioiL* When the natives see this peak^ my 
Gilyak informant said, they always make an oOef tng to 
the god of the mountain. 

I have wondered whether the following had anything 
to do with the Gilyak story* or was only a coincidence. 1 
happened to be passing dawn the Stmts of Tartary on a 
small Russian cargo steamer, and talking to the captain 
about the weather encountered thcre^when he said/* There 
arc frequent fogs here, and you know how difficult naviga* 
tion is, but tliere is always one guttle. In the thickest of 
fogs can always be seen the top, just the summitt of a 
mountain in SakhalirL'‘ Is this the mountain^ towering 
above the hE;avcnIy floods^ the clouds and fog. on which 
the Gilyak and bear found themselves f 

Another legend bearing on the point is told by their 
old men, who say that "their fathers or grandfathers 

• La Plrouse in hii accouat uf liis voyage tuiuiJ the wwld, 

**Lc =; (juitli;** 17^) m je miuiilLii h unc llctit tie ferre, par 
tTciiie—sept brasses {fiirheinsj ToikI de ™e- J'cmw par k iravtn 
d’uae petite ttvitre | on vo-yan ^ iroie Ji^ucs an 
rffujccr^ita^U^ sa ba^ET csE sur lie bold rte la nier, iionuiiei, de 

quelquc qvMn i'apej^oivej enuAerve la foiiue b pisjs jn^^fuls^ i il 
esi cuuvcTt d^arbre* et dc ycrdurc le eXma: jc lui ftl dannd 

le nom dc fik ia i/itrfimVrr* parce qy’il cJffre yn beau chatnp am 
recherthEs dc k botaniqTMr. d«w k KJVrtat de c* nnm hit am 
oecupalien prtncEpdCi" 
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reiTtcmbcTed the time when ou the island! tbetc wore no 
Russians, and st was very hot The Russians cacne^ and 
brought with them the cold ajitl snoivstorma. Before tht^ 
grapes ripened ort the inland, and now only in the south, 
and even there they are very sour, and not really ripe. In 
the north there is only the plants and it bears no 

Such is not an uncommon tale of primitive folk, whO| 
like their more civilized neighbours, look back upon “the 
gfX>d old times/" and unconsciously gild earlier days with 
"memory's sunset ray/' But taking these two legends 
togetherp and translating the time to which they relate to 
a period not later than three or four centuries ago. tltere 
seems some probability, or at least possibility^ of a basis 
of fact. The strange intemiixturCp observable in the fauna 
and ftoran arctic, temperate^ and sub-tropicalj and even 
more noticeable in the Primocskp the coast region of the 
mainland opposito, suggests a chapter in the history of 
these regions when their climate approximated to that of 
Central Japan to-day. 

The tiger, larger and with longer fur than his Bengal 
brother, is fotuid where the elk wanders ; and though 1 do 
not credit the GilyaV's reports to Dr. Schrenck+of traces of 
it found on Sakhalinp it is mqt with every- winter between 
Khabarovsk and Nikolaevsk, and crosses the Amur on the 
ice, when wild boars arc scarce, the horses of the 
Russians or the Soluns are to be had, I have seen the 
little striped ground-squirrel which is so common among 
the mosques of India, in the bushes of the interior of Sak¬ 
halin, and not far off the reindeer nibbling the lichen 
growing on the tfmdra, which in winter is a solitary frozen 
waste. 

It has been calculated that 15 per cent of the species 
of birds observed on the island are from the polar regions* 
and 12 per cent sub^tropicah Tlic long-tailed rosefinch 
from the south {(/r^tis and the osprey 

(Faftdwfi /iaIiiFtiis) of the arctic regions are both found on 
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Sakhalin. The flora exhibits as great a diversity^ Bam¬ 
boos {ArfifKfimtria kunimxis) and Swiss pines (Ptnus^ 
tmibra pumila'}^ hydrangeas, the cork- {Phdhdttidr&ti amu^ 
retiSifj and spindl entrees {Emtipmfis are herc» 

ivith the Briiiia frmanj\ and the gnarled Jarcb {L^rix 
€iaurica% and bireh^ and the bcrry-ladcti bushes of the 
SiberiBit iundra^ 

NoW| if we suppose that a neck of land once nnitcc! 
Sakhalin with the maintund^ the cold current from the 
Oktiotsk Sea—which runs strong through the Straits of 
Tartary p forcing back a weaker branch of the Kuro Si wo 
or Gulf Stream of the East—muat then have found its way 
blocked The warm current flowing north from the Japan 
Sea would have pursued its course up the Gulf of Tartary 
without the active opposition of the colder onCt w^h- 
ing first the shares of the mainlandp or Primorsk, would, 
on reaching the isthmus, have swept round in a southerly 
trend, laving the west coast of Sakhalin. This might 
account for the partial survival of sub-tropical vegetation. 

The present configumtioti of the sboab and sandbanks 
immediately to the north of the **funnel” of the Straits 
of Taitary seemed to me^ when travelling through them 
and studyiing the chartjap also to support the theory of the 
existence at some time, not remote, of an isthmus joining 
Capes Lazarev and PogobL The great accumulation in 
the form of sandbanks, and one in particular in mid- 
channel^ but throe-quarters of a fathom deep and imme¬ 
diately to the north of the " narroivs,” could be much more 
easily accounted for by the prc\^ous existence of a neck 
of land, and the consequent check and dqjfosition of alluvium 
in a quiet bend, than by the present conditions of a strong 
current from the north at four knots an hour. 

Nor Ls it dilHcult to- conceive how the catastrophe^ 
pictured by the Gilyaks, might have taken place. Peter 
Dobell, writing in the year igij, has described for m the 
circumstances which brought about the insulation of the 
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town of Okhotsk, He pictures the then site as a long 
narrow island sandbankf and adds, '* a few years ago the 
river became choaked at the mouth by a more than 
ordinary quantity of icc* The strength of the stream not 
being sufEcicnt to force it out by the usual cbatitiel, it sank 
to the bottom, and at length completely obslrncted the 
egress of the waters. Thus repelled, tlicy swelled to an 
enormous height, covering all the country round, and forced 
themselves at length through the sandy beach, by what 
is called the new channel, insutaiirg the town on the spot 
i have already described.^" 

The island of Sakhalin is 590 miles long, or the dis¬ 
tance from Land's End to Cape Wrath, and from J? 
to 100 miles broad, with an area of 39,33^ miles, or .1 
trifle less than that of Scotland; while its population on 
January 1, 1S98, was about 36,000, or scarcely one-eighth 
of the population of the city of Edinburgh, It is separated 
from the most northerly of the largo islands of Japan, 
Yezo, by La Perousc Strait, which presents to the mariner 
a difficult and dangerous crossing, though only twenty- 
eight miles in width. 

It b a mountainous country, a long backbone or ridge 
running from north to south, and keeping near to the 
western coast; and three spurs stretching to the east 
coast. The longest ends in Cape Patience, with Mount 
Tiara, 3000 feet in height, rising about midway; and 
the other two in tlic extreme south, one at Cape 
Aniva, and the latter a few miles to the north-west of 
Korsakowak, The ridge maintains an average altitude 
of about 350a feet, culminating in Tcbara pal or Pic 
Lamanon, 4860 feet in height, about fifty mitts to the 
north of the narrowest part of tlie island. Two main 
rivers, each with a course of about 300 miles, have their 
watershed about die centre of the island ; one, the Poronai 
(Ainu, p^r 0 = great; and nai^ river), llowing south into 
the Bay of Patience, and the other the Tim (in the Gilyak 
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tOfiguc, rSm mcanfi cranbcrrj*, which fs nbtiiidant on the 
banks), which 1 descendcdp Hfidmg outbt in the H^y of 
Ni, on the north-east coast Short torrential streams there 
are in great numbers, especially on llie west and south'^ 
cast coasts. 

The land is for the greater part covered with prjmevaJ 
foresL So dense is this, that the natives depend for high¬ 
way upon the rivers, which they traverse in summer in 
canoes dug out of tree-minks^ and In winter in dog- or rcin- 
clccr-sledges over the frozen surfaces. 

The cornmancst trees in the forests in tlie northern 
half arc larch {L^ix and and m 

thesouth spruce ajafimsis), and 

In addition to these are the less common fLj[>cn, willowy 
elm, maple, nut, Swiis pine, mountain etc 

The foreiits naturally change their p^rsi?tiitr/ wiih their 
situation. On the mountain-side^ and down fn swampy 
places, where cold winds prevail, the flora is limited* and 
tile sparse vegctatioCi the hoary moss-hung trees, and the 
almost snow-white lichen-sprinkled ground, the home of 
the reindeer, hint of approaching arctic conditions. 

In sheltered valleys, on the other hand* 1 have found 
lofty larch trees measuring* as nearly as I could tcU by 
pacing a fallen giant 14$ feet, and m the south, as already 
mentioned, arc found the spindles- and cork-trees, the 
bamboo^ hydrangea^ and the hcradcum. 

The thick undergrowth was chiefly composed of wild 
rose* spiraea f) and berried bushes, mcluding 

the cloudberry {Rui^NS cranberry (Ojyc<fc^s 

crowbetry (iLmff/mm and Uic red 

whortleberry orcowbcny ( f^a£icinium vifis /iteij. 

On the whole it is the the Siberian "jungle" or 
belt of trackless forests of birch, larch, and spruce that 
prevails on Sakhalin ; and the /u*tdra, with its mcrca and 
swamps* covered with dank grass, gnarled and stunted 
larch and birch, low dusters of beny-ladcn brushwood. 
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shrouded in sunlit mist in summer, ora frozen waste 

in winter, is only met with in parts^ more especially in the 
north on the west coasL 

If thchiinian population of Sakhalin Is small in number^ 
the four-footed inhabitants are many. It was probably as 
a happy huating-ground that the island appealed to the 
Gityak pioneers from the Amur^ whose descendants are 
settied to-day on the east and west coasts and the banks 
of the river Tim. 

The moat striking of all the animals on S^lkhalill is^ 
without doubt the big brown bear {Ursus which is 

found in great immbent. Wolves also haunt the forestsi 
but chiefly in the south, and even there not in any great 
numbers to-day- Foxes are, however, prolific, and the skins 
of these, the reindeer, the ^^able^ and the otter, go to make 
up the bulk of tlie fur trade to the malrdand. 

Though situated in the temperate zone, Sakhalin, 
certainly in its tiorthem half has a climate similar to that 
of I^pUnd and southern Greenland^ Alcxandrovsk, the 
chief place on the island, lying about sixty miles north of 
the centre on the west coa^t, has exactly the same latitude, 
even to the second, as Brighton | yet its mean annual 
temperature b just below frceKiog-potnt (31'64* Fahr)L 

The sumnier heat is considerable, and hence a great 
range Is escpcrienccd. The figures for 1900, which were 
not then (1901) published, but kindly given me by the 
fitudcnt^convjct and meteorological observ^cr. showed a 
maximum of Fahr, in July, and — 3S® Fahr, in January, 
or a range of i Fahn In the interior, at Rikovsk, this 
has been Lncrcased to 149^ Fahr., die thermometer rising 
to 94 *^ (1S97) above and falling to 55’ below stA:To Fahr* 

This fails considerably short of the low temperatufes 
experienced in the extreme north of Siberia^ notably at the 
reputed pole of cold, Verkhoyansk, on the river Yana, 
where it is said that —St* Fahr, have been registered. 
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A more instructive comparison^ ho^'cvcr* niajr be made 
from month(y averages. In the following table are ne* 
corded the ^i/ 9/jean for the coldest and 

warmest months of the year^ and the ranges between. 
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It will be seen that^ whereas Sakhalin experiences nearly 
the same tempeiature during July as do other places in 
Siberiap and oven St Petersburg and X-ondon, durmg 
January the cold is less intense than Ln the interior^ on the 
mainland^ but much more so than In the two European 
towns. 

Korsakovsk in the south, though sufTerittg as does the 
rest of the island from keen north winds, shows a striking 
contrast to other Sakhalin places in its winter rcoorda 

Winter last? long* and the hgiircs for 1900 recorded 
20S days on which frost occurredi anti on (41 of these no 
thaw took place. Late in September, or early in October, 
the snow twgins to fail. At first it lies only on the top? of 
the mfiuntains. Soon, howeverp it creeps down the sides, 
and the old men of Alcsandfovsk told me that from 
October t j (October 2d. N.S.) it should come to 5tay. 
Thence onwards for nearly six months the land is covered 
with a white pall, ^ average for [70 days; but in 
1895 it remained for no less than 203 day^ Its depth 
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varied from one to three feet (at Rikovsk 341 inches were 
recorded in 1896), being deeper m the fundra valleys of the 
rivers and shallower on the mountains, but almost anywhere 
one may come ime^pectedly upon drifts of seven feet, from 
which it is not easy to eslricate one's self. 

With the opening of winter comes the dosing of the 
Straits of Tartory to navigation From the middle of 
November until May no ships arc seen, and communica¬ 
tion is absolutely cut off, save for the cable, excepting 
during two months in midwinter. Even this slender and 
uncertain means of cammunication was denied the inhabi¬ 
tants, for in June, ipot, tlie cable was broken, thus rendering 
their isoiation complete during the following winter. 

Towards the end of December, or the beginning of 
January, the sea is sufficiently froacn for natives to under¬ 
take the arduous task of sledging to Nikolacvsk with the 
mail& At Alexandrovsh, and generally to the south of the 
" funnel^ of the Straits, only the coastal frisige of the sea is 
froaeii, but to the north of that all is covered save for 
occaslonai holes, ft is no easy journey along the ice¬ 
bound fringe of the coast, northwards to Cape Pogobi, and 
thence across the snow-covered froacn sea to the mainland, 
To' the naria, as the sledge is called, are harnessed 
thirteen dogs of the Arctic type. No. 1 is the leader, a 
valuable animal, the eJeverest and most experienced. He 
has shoulder-strapsj and one also passing between his legs 
is attached to the sledg& To this strap the others are 
joined by thongs on either side, and should any shirk 
their work, they are pounced upon by the leader or their 
fellows, and seterely bitten. No reins, nothing but the 
strap connects the team with the sledge and its driver. The 
narfa is a lightly constructed framework of wood, about 
fourteen mches high and fourteen feel long. Higglcdy- 
pigglcdy lie the dc^ outside the post-office at Akx- 
androvsk, their master in furs, mocassins and long skin 
hood, from out which peeps his pigtail But already the 
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mails are out and on the nor fa, and the Cilyak, seiitng' the 
dogs, casts then) to right and IcTl Throwing himseir 
quickly astride of the sledge, feet an rails, clasping his two 
short iron-shod sticks, and calling, Ti ti, tf. "Forn'ard," 
to tlie dogs, the mail is away. A dash down the htll, and 
less than a mile's ruo brings them to the sea ; but which 
is sea and w'hicli is land ? AH is coverecl with snow. For 
too miles they pursue their course over the froijcn fringe 
of the sea. 

Should they meet a travelter, the driver digs hia 
sticks ^£a«f) into the snow, and calls, **Fi^re f " (Stop!) or 
" KanKau f '* (Right! Right I) The dogs swerve, the left 
leg of the Gilyak is seen oddly in the air, but the sticks 
maintain his balance, and the equIiMge is quickly turned 
aside. Should the owner, however, fail to see the traveller, 
the dc^ may fly at the stranger and do him grievous 
injury, for in order to keep them running they are only 
half fed until the cod of the journey. 

From Cape Pogobi the crossing of the Straits is made 
in a nofth-weaterly direction, threading the KhazeUv Islands 
to a Gilyak village Mi on the opposite shore, nearly fifty 
miles di stant. This part of the journey must be compassed 
in daylight, and an early start (5 a.m.) Is made. At first 
the dogs speed along over the smooth siiow»covered surface 
at about seven miles an hour, with halts of five or ten 
minutes at every ten versts (fijl mi is) to give them breath. 
As the middle is neared rougher going is met with, for 
hummocky ice has been piled up by the wind in open 
water, and detours have to be made to avoid dangerous 
holes. So strong is the wind that t he narrow strait between 
Capes Lazarev and Pogobi, though barely five miles across, 
b always kept open, the ice being swept onwards as quickly 
as it forms, to ding to the fringe further south, therefare 
it is that the crossing lengthens out to nearly fifty milM, 

Halfway across a halt is called, and the dogs are given 
half a dried fish each. Time presses, however, the days 
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are soon they are off again, tbsi driver calhag to 

his team* " TacAf ta^A I '' (On t op I) to hasten their steps. 
At last the islands are reaches! and threaded, bnt the aun 
has already set, and darlcncss has descended ere the glad 
sounds of barking announce the iairival at the Gllyalc 
village of Mi. 

The next day the coast must be skirted again^ and the 
Amur ascended, unless the driver is venturesome and takes 
a short cut, clarnbering over the Pronge headland, before 
NikoEaevsk can be reached. 

It is by no moans an easy journey, and not to be 
attempted without an experienced (driver),, for 

open water or a thinly frozen surface may swallow the 
upAvary. 

Two men this winter (1902-3) made an attempt to 
cross on a horst^ledgc. They were, 1 believe, ex-convict 
merchants, but nothipg has beep beard of them since, up 
to the time of writing. The two horses were found in the 
Straits, one frozen to death, and the other nearly so *, but 
no trace of their masters at all. It seemed most likely 
that they had been drowned, but how they had met this 
fate, and the horses i:scaped, was a mystery, Possiblyi 
overtaken by darkness, they ventured on foot to iii^d u 
yfAYt and were engulfed in a hole or in the open sea to 
the south. 

Such are the dangers and dElficulrica of the journey of 
the mails, and of any venturous passenger during midwinter 
from Sakhalin to the mainland. 

We can picture the excitement of die first arrival, after 
the many weeks' absence of news, as the tc^am of dogs 
dashes up the hlU to the postKilhee. Outside stands a sign^ 
post, as [f to remind the Luhabitanis of tlielr exile and 
hopeless separation from civitizatioD, with the inscripliotip 
’"St. Petersburg, io,iS6 versts*" (6753 miles). 

Another interval of six weeks’ or two months' isolation 
follows midwinter cocmiiuiiicatlon, during which no ship 
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Gin plough the ice-laden sLraJt nor sletige venture acrosi 
the trcachcrouij ice. 

Although it is common knowledge that the farther east 
of Paris one goes, the more extreme is the climaic; a fact 
which Napoleon did not seem to have realized in iSi2p 
yet we should scarcely expect such extremes of climate as 
ii mage of 149^ Fahn on an bland in the same latitude^ 
There appear to be two main causes. The first is the pre* 
valence of northerly and north-westerly winds 111 winter, and 
of southerly and south-easterly in summer; the second ts 
the presence of a cold current from the Okhotsk Sea flowing 
down both sides of the bland. The icc, led by the current 
and driven by the wind from this great reservoir of frost, 
fills up all the northern portion of the Straits of Tartary, 
and makes of it a continuation of the sub-arctic region 
of frost. 

The winter's cold however, fine and drj% and though 
It has been said that Sakhalin does not know the calni 
days tliat prevail throughout the winter in Eastern Siberia, 
yet during the latter half of January and the motitli of 
February, beautiful bright windless days succeed one 
another on the island, and the dog-skdges and reindeer 
are brcughl out, and the natives make their journeys for 
tile barter of skins. 

The climate ha^i been much maligned, and the mtiou 
of a land of fog and snow still holds the popular imagina- 
lion. For such ideas we arc largely indebted to navigators. 
The truth is that there ts a great deal of fog at sea, but 
the mariners were not aware tliat it generally re mams- 
like themselves, at sea—leaving a margin of about four 
mites from Uic land cleat, Iht thawing of the river 
Amurp tile floating dawn the Straits of great icc-blockS| 
and the mingling of cold and warm emrents, or a kiKii 
northerly blast on the summer sea, are the causes which 

coDtributc to this state of ihlnga. 

Mr. H, do Windt, after a flying vbit to the isLandp hiis 
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written, There arc fcsf^ throughout the year, except in 
the interior."* Dr, James Simpson, in his admuabk 
book on Siberia^ gives ii5 a chapter on Sakhalin, compiled 
from statistical and in it he remarks, “In the Alexan¬ 
drovsky district there were only five days free from rain^ 
cloudy or fog in and in no year has there ever been 

more than nine or teUi The Island is therefore almost 
unsuitable for ordinary settlers, and forms^ only a penal 
colony.'' I have before me the meteorological reports for 
several yeara, and reference to them shows the number 
of clear days (and the sky has to undergo a very strict 
examination before Lhe meteorological authorities will 
pass it as clear) in the year 1S95 was no less than forty. 
There [5 less annuai cloudiness^ in other words, more sun* 
shine recorded on the island than In England, and the 
rainfall also averages less, being but indies. 

My own experience^ as. well as the meteorological 
rccortb, runs counter to the above-mentioned authors' 
ro marks. 

At the time when the break*up of the ivcathcr is 
expected, in September and early October, T enjoyed 
brilliantly simny days on Sakhalin, such as one seldom 
gets in England. During the whole of the fifty days 1 
spent on the island f never saw a fog, but on several 
occasions the coast*l[ne of the mainland, sixty miles dis¬ 
tant, was visible. 

The southern portion of the island, having a more 
temperate, or rather* less extreme ciimatc, experiences^ in 
parts, more and humidity than the northern half 

If I had almost omitted in this brief of the 

history and physical conditions of Sakhalin to say any¬ 
thing of lb geological formation, it woiilil have been 
because so little is known. The island is attributed to the 
Tertiary' period, although the Secondary is represented in 
the south by green sandstonOf containing cretaceous sea* 
urchins ; and [ have observed on the coast, at Alexandrovsb, 
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just to the north of Jonquifire Point, huge ammonites tn 
the femiginoiis mari. 

Attempts have teen made to find traces of geologically 
recent volcanic action, hut so far they have not met with 
success. Posting one daj’ along the sands south of the 
headland just mentioned, I descended to examine some¬ 
thing that caught my attention, and found what I thought 
to be a piece of lava. On inquiry, however, 1 learned that 
an adjoining coal-mine had been set on fire, accidcnUlly 
of wilfully, by convicts, and had been smouldering for 
thirty years ; hence my discovery 1 It seems much more 
probable that, while the line of volcanic action runs down 
from Kamchatka through the Kurile Islands and Japan, 
Sakhalin represents the tcmalaing outcrop of the line 
of weaknttss. In general exposures—^thc cliffs to the 
north of Alexandrovsk and the banks of the river Tim— 
showed conglomerate resting on a hard a^itlaccous sand¬ 
stone, and occasionally calcareous schist. Marine fossils 
have been found at eight feet elevation above low-water 
mark, and the natural conclusion is that the island is 
undergoing a period of emergence;. The presence of nearly 
completed lagoons on the north-cast and south-west coasts 
are aUo evidence of this emergence. 

The story of the earUest occupation of Sakhalin carries 
us back to prehistoric times. To-day, in addition to the 
latest comers—the Russians—five different peoples are 
found on the island. They are the Ainus, Gilyaks, 
Orochons, Tungus and Yakuts. Of the last, a TurkI 
tribe whose habitat is Eastern Siberia with the town of 
Yakutsk as a centre, there arc only ten men and three 
w'omen on Sakhalin, 

Which of these five peoples, it will be a.sked, were 
the aborigines f Tlie Tungus, whose home is also in 
Eastern Siberia, and who roam from the borders of 
Korea to the Arctic Oocan, and from the Yenisei river 
to the Okhotsk Sea, arc certainly not, for they have 
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arrived since the Russians. The Gilj^ak hunters pro¬ 
bably came tn^er from the mainland before the Orocbon^ 
and whether we ate right lU conjecturing their first ittiie- 
nuni to have been oiaclc not earlier than two and a half 
centuries ago, it is certain that their traditions testify to 
their meeting the Ainus already in occupation of the 
island. 

Whence did the Ainus come, and arc we to regard 
them as the aborigines of Sakhalin ? This race* finding 
itself among Mongol peoples^ one of whose striking cha* 
ractenstics is thdr comparatively hairless faces, has struck 
the iinaglnation of strangers by its possession of abundant 
hair and full beards. Their patriarchal look and absence 
of any marked Mongoloid features have further pur tied 
the cthnolc^st in attcmptiiig to classify them. Some of 
their customs are similar to those of northern tribes, and 
have induced a belief tn their northern origin; but there 
arc others^ the habit of tattooing^ which savour of the 
souths and w'e know by histoTy and the old Ainu place- 
names in the south of Japan that they have been driven 
north thence to the island of Yesto^ Probably the origin 
of the Sakhalin Aiuu$ must be sought either hi the flight 
of refugees from Yezo on the imposition of the Japanese 
yoke; or the early and original migrations of the race from 
the malnlemd (now the Primorsk). 

They thcmseJveg^ like their brethren m Yceo, have a 
legend that a pit-dwelling race w'cre in possession before 
them ; and they point to the scooped-HOut holes and kitchen- 
middens ivhich are near their own villages of Siraroka and 
Tikmcnev^ on the cast coast of Sakhalin, In these have 
been found obsidian and ihoritc implements^ and clay 
potsshtrda. The Ainus have not be^ known to make 
stone implements, and dioritc and obsidian do not as far 
a?i we know exist on the istand. Moreover, the Ainus 
disclaim the knowledge and art of making cUy vesselsi 
and call tlie dwellers in these holes the Thnf^AS or T'^cAi, 
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In Ainu Ui means day, and cAi baked or dried, 

“ Makers of baked clay vessels.” 

In recent years we have continually meeting with 
further evidence of the existence of prehistoric dwarf raw 
in our ovm land and ebewhtre. Kamchatkan legends 
seem to indicate the comparatively reoent (400 years) 
existence of a dwarf people in that peninsula, and if that 
be so, then further links arc added to the chain of pigmies 
stretching from Africa to Behring Straits, through the 
Andaman Islands, the Malay Peninsula, Formosa, Veto, 
Sakhalin and Kamchatka. 

or the origins of the other three tribes it is almost 
as difhcult to conjecture as of the Ainus. The Tungus, 
so^alLcd, we may das'? as the most backward^^thc wildest 
ofTslioots of the race, of which the Mancliu is the most 
civilmed representative to-day, the people that has given 
China her reigning dynasty for the last two and a half 
centuries. A thousand years ago^ according to Chinese 
records, these tribes were beyond the limits of even the 
peoples who brought yearly tribute of skins and arrows 
to the Court of China; and even in tsSd the annalist 
dcscribc<l them as" wld men of the northern mountains 
who ride about on dcer.*‘ To go back further ts to lose 
ourselves in conjecture. 

Philologists, who handle mitleniums a.s ordinary his¬ 
torians do centuries, tell us that from the seat of the Asiatic 
peoples in the Altai region, on the borders of Siberia and 
Western Mongolia, occurred several uraHderun^iea some¬ 
where between 5000 and yooo years ago^ and the offshcNits 
which were to become the Chinese and the Japanese 
peoples were followed by the Mongols, Turks, and Manchus 
or Tungus, 

A study of the Orochons suggest that they are a tribe 
which has mostly Tungus blood in its veins, mingled hy 
intermarriage with various neighbours, such as thcGilyaks, 
Golds, etc. 
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Tlic Gilyalfs are evert more difficult to classify facially. 
Separated in speech, manners and customs from titdr 
neighbours, they yet ha\’e some affinities in fcatun:. This 
only adds to the puzzle [ for while many have scarcely 
any hair on their faces, othes^. whose ancestor.^ perhaps, 
have intermarried with Ainus, have bushy beards and 
copious heads of hair. The most plausible suggestion is 
that dicy are of a semi-Tungus, semi-Mongot race, l^hi- 
lologists of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, and 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersbutg. bold 
th.it their langu^e knits them in origin to the dwellers 
on the Pacific coast of Northern Asia, and America, and 
the Aleutian isle$, 

Tbt total number of natives on the island is betweea 
4000 and sooo.of whom about j 300 arc Ainusi.more than 2000 
Gityaka, at least 750 Orotchons, and perhaps 500 Tungus, 

The island b therefore very sparsely populated; and how 
sparsely may be judged from the fact that during more 
dian three days’ journeying on the river Tim, the native 

hjghiray to the cast coast, I saw not a solitary person or 
dwelling. 

The Russian occupation ts practically confined to the 
district enclosed in a radius of thirty miles from Alexan- 
drovsk on the west coast, and another snralkr one around 
Kursakovsk in the south. 

The island is divided into three administrative districts 
-the Alexandrovsk. litnoviU, and Korsakovsk 
Each of these Js presided over fay a chief of the district, or 
nacluibtik^ over whom is the military Governor of 
the island. The latter has great authority, but in his turn b 
subj^to^c Governor-general of the PrUAmursky 

The biggest prison centre is at Aiexandiovsk. The 
next IS at Korsakovsk, and the Timovsk district has two^ 
one at Derhensk and the other at Rikovsk, thirty-five 
and fof^'-roiir miles; respectively, by road inland from 
Alcxandrov^k. 
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Imincdiatcty around these centres clearings have beeo 
TnadOj and beyond arc a few vilLagcs dotted about iu 
the forest, with a |?opulatiaii varyirtg from 200 to none 
at all I I came across one, poverty-stricken, with huts 
roofed with bark and a liberal aJiowance of holes (!b which 
contained six men only. In the late Covemoris report he 
mentions tlie arrival of soldiers, who were tracking escaped 
convicts^ at one that had the large total of two, and yet 
another that tmd none at all t 

The Russian coimccrion with the island dates frotn 
1S52J whep Ucutcnajit Boshniak Tvas sent to explore 
Sakhalin, the possession of which had became necessary 
in order to guard the entrance to the Amuji at \^'hicli a 
year before the Russian flag had been planted. During 
the followdn^ year Ilinsky Post (Kusunai), on the uest 
coast, and Murarievjk Post, in the Bay of Aniva, wenc 
formed. In 1858, forty convict.'y were at work hi the coal¬ 
mines at Dtii, on the west coast, and in 1869^ Soo were 
forwarded froin Trans-liaikalia- 

The Japarie!3e, who had been alarmed at the landing of 
the Russians in Aniva Bay at the beigroning of the centufy, 
were now considerably disturbed by the activity of the 
Russians;, 

For decades back, Japanese fisliers and traders in 
skins^ etc, had haunted the coasts of Sakhahn, Now 
Russia w^anted to claim the whote island. For the time 
an amicable arrangement w^as come to. with a joint owner¬ 
ship and freedom to occupy unoccupied territory* This^ of 
course^ could not last, and finally, In 1875, ncgoliatlons 
were completed by which Japan gave up her claim to the 
soutbem half of the island* In lieu thereof she received 
the cession of the Kurile islands, and an annual payment 
fora fixed number of years. A Japanese consul has bis 
residence at Korsakov^k to receive this, and to pay a 
raia tax levied on the Japanese fisJiermen who still ply 
thcir trade in Sakhalin waters. 



CHAPTER vn 

ALEXANDROV5K TO SLAVO 

Inta tht (nteriDr by —A “ Frtii-comniaiid Ct(spS 

—A tragedy by the wayside—Tl^e funous Kobiit Hood of Sak* 
HaJi n And his escapades—O q the itack of 

T O resume my narrative where i left off the end 
of Chapter ITL; the morning of September 11 
my intcrjirctcf and I were ready prep^ired with 
armSp provisions, outfit^ and articles of barter for the 
expedition to the oorth-east coa^t of the island. 

To compjisa niy object of visiting the native tribes on 
the banks of the Tim and along the coast, it was necessary 
to make for the nearest spot on the river where it was 
navigable for native canoes, and then to descend It for 
abont 200 miles. So dense was the primeval forest, that 
the river alone afforded a route to us and to the natives 
to the cast coast 

A preliminary journey of thirty-five miles by a convict- 
made road to the prison centre of Derbensk lay before 
followed by fifteen miles of forest, threaded by a track, 
which must be traversed somehow, we knew not how. 
At the end of this was the vtilage of Slavo, on the Tiin^ 
where we hoped to find natives to take us in a canoe 
down to the sea and along the coast This much we had 
been able to glean beforehand of enrr route, and the rest 
had to be gathered as wc went along. 

A (team of three horses) wa* ordered for 6 sLm.f. 

iiS 
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and with Russian punctuality, a drozhlry, or, more strict!/ 
speaking, a kibiticit of prirutive description, with three 
rough steeds, dashed up two hours later. 

It was a most unaccommodating vehicle in which to 
stow ourselves and baggage. In front sat the isvffstihikt 
and paiallel to his scat was ours, giving just room for two. 
A bare board with three or four inches of back, scarce!/ 
sui^cient to prevent us being jerked off or slipping off 
backwards, is not the most comfortable seat for a day 
and a halfs journey, and we retained reminiscences, for 
longer than wc cared, of our intimate actpiaintancc with a 
Sakhalin kibitka. 

In addition to our two selves, six puds* of baggage, 
chiedy in sacks, had to be stowed away somehow. Host 
of it was roped on behind, while the rest was packed with 
difhciilty between our feet. That which was behind dc' 
manded a constant look-out, lest by much jolting it should 
drop by the way or fall a prey to the unnoticed bredy^iga 
experienced in the stealthy abstraction of ^lassengcrs' 
luggage. 

The centre horse of a is strapped in an arched 

yoke which hoids his head erect in a somewhat 

vice-like grijr, while the outside horses arc held by an 
off-rein apiece only. When you chance to be flying along 
the even sands of the seashore, the centre horse stepping 
high and the outside horses galloping, and the three bells 
on the duga merrily ringing, the sensation is indeed 
delightful. 

ft was nearly 9 o’clock before all was securely packed 
on to the kibiika; and wc were off and away past the 
prison, the church, and the post-office and down the hill 
towards the Little Alcxandrovka river. Here at Mr, Y, s 
house and stores we stopped to leave parting instructions. 
With his usual politeness he offered to telegrapli forward 
to the Mackaltiik turM* (the chief of the 

• A pud = 40 lbs, Russian, or jfr ti lbs. Enftlisli. 
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prison at Dcrbeiisk);^ to smooth the way for an action 
which duly apprcclatied tht next day. 

On leaving the hoim we followed the river* passing on 
our right the hill to the north, with its dreary cemetery 
and terrible records of crime, our route lying along the 
seashore to ArkovOj the place of our previous visit on 
horseback. Guiding our vdiiiclc over the drier parts* 
avoiding the snake-like channels in which the river lost 
itself before reaching the sea. about half a mile farther* we 
came to an old pirate vessel {Korean* I believe) lying high 
and dry, A head suddenly appeared over the tanrail, 
and the owner of it, quickly taking stock of us, of our 
guns, revolvers, and daggetSp wished 
(Good morning I) 

Two days later he was arrested with lanother already 
referred to who was in hidings for having murdered a youth 
who had gone out shootingi and with whom wt had just 
parted. 

Outlavvcd and eketng out a miserable existence on 
provbioua saved from his prison rations, with the surrep¬ 
titious aid of cim/rh^£s who were now settled i or by 
direatcntng lonely pEtssers-by along the shore at nights, 
the murderer had come at length to the end of iiis tether. 
This was an opportunity of pfocuring a gun* which meant 
also a supply of food m the 

What hope of cacape is there for such? Very little. 
Many trust that they will get as far north as Pogohi* where 
the straits narrow* and, evading the cordons of soldiers, 
the many dangers of dctcctioni the meeting with trackers* 
there be able to procure a boat from the Gdyaks in which 
to cross over to the mal aland* Few succeed in titese 
later ttmes» acd< if they do, their case is only one stage 
less bad in the lonely of the maJnland or In 

vicinity of the prison officials of the Amur. But often 
before Pogobi b reached the guns, axes* or clothes with 
which they had hoped to purchase a boat from the natives, 
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tiave gone in barter for food, and winter is upon. them. 
There h then only one course open, for winter is more 
relentless than tlic trackers whom they have successfully 
evaded hitherto, and starvation and death from cold stare 
them in the face; they must give themselves up, undei^ the 
flogging, and be re-installed in prison with an additional 
sentence. 

Further along the shore we met a miserable wretch, a 
“free commandp'' dragging a tree trunk through the sea. 
Up to his waist in the cold water, it was hb task to haul 
this for ten miles from Arkovo to AJexiUidrovsk* When 
the $tcani-tng is not at liberty, five or six convicts are 
tlius engaged in cold or wann weather for hours* It is 
no wonder* as my companion said, that many die ulti¬ 
mately from exposure. These frec'Cornmands ” are 
convicts who have gone through the first two stages of 
Iirison life in the probationaryV ^testing" and "re¬ 
formatory " gaols, and are iiow' allowed to liver out in 
barracks* If married* and hb wife has followed him, the 
free command " may live with her outside of the prison 
in a hut, on condition that he does his hard labour 
duty* If the latter is log-dragging* then he is respon¬ 
sible for taking 120 into Alexandrovsk during the year, 
Wheiliet this one ivas utidci^oing furtlier punishment, 
that he should be subjected to this hard* and, in cold 
weather* dangcrou5i toil, 1 do not know^* but for thb my 
comj>anjon said the ill-famed Chief of the Alexandrovsk 
Prban was reisponsiblCH 

Turning inland at the Gil>^k village, wt passed through 
the Russian Arkovo, the first, for there are three haml^ 
of that name, where we bad experienced the hospiuUty 
of the couvietTarmer three days siiice. Our journey now 
took lis beyond, by a road winding through a beautiful 
valley If the little gardens, with their cabbages and 
potatoes, had astonished me before with their lc»k of 
contentment, so did now the reverse side of the picture. 
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the mi 5 CFabty poor cereal cropii standing in the little 
strips of clearings wbkh fringed the road—crops tliat 
could not have yielded more than a two or threefold 
return on the sowings. Referring to the official records 
for the year iSgSj I find that wheat and oat^ which were 
the chief cereals sown in this village* yielded 37 and 
4^4-fold harvests, against a 15-foId average In England, 
Potatoes showed better r&anlts with 67-fold crop^ In the 
village of SlavOi which we reached the following day, the 
record was terrible, the wheat yield for the same year 
being eleven grains for every ten sownt And, as if to 
make more obvious the settlers* inability or culpable 
Mure to grow enough com to satisfy their needs, we 
overtook several (primitive springless carts^ drawn 

by oJtcn and Siberian ponies* laden with sacks of Ameri¬ 
can flour from Portland, Oregon* A political e^ile^ writing 
in the official Saika/in fCaIcndar of 1896, lays most of the 
blame for the unsatisfactory state of the outlying settle¬ 
ments at the oflicials* doors* He claims that the systemi 
under which theexile-settlers • are sent to found new 
villages In the forests^ is not given a fair trials and adds 
that it is the worst men who arc shipped off to these parts, 
because they are sores in the eyes of the officiais. 
Furthermore^ the exile-settlers arc often despatched to 
places that no sane man would liavc chosen, thns making* 
what was at best a hard life, an impossible one* Colond 
Gamak, in the eight ies^ sent out to sc ientlh tally explore 
the Island, is said to have come to the conclusion that 
colonization was in a very bad state owing to the ** faulty 
administration/' 

On the other hand^ the ex*convicts do not make the 
best of their circumstances. Small tove have they for the 
island which is their prisondand* and* even if reconciled to 
it, the industry and perseverance needed in a struggle with 

* On* ivhc4e sentenct: has ciplredj but who inu^t remiiJn on tbe 
idud for sk uiort withoui Itgal rights 
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nature are not fortbcommg from tliosc who have sought 
in theh of freedom to live by avoiding honest work. 

Some weeks iatcr I met a Caucasian Kazak, who was 
a striktog exception to the ordinary run of Sakhalin 
criminals. Whatever hts crime may have been, probably 
insurrectioiv he was very energetic, and messt successful 
Living at the village of Uskovo, in the interior, tn the 
midst of forest which involved 00 little labour in dcarjiig, 
and harboured many a destructive enemy of liis cat-tic^ he 
owned, he told us, no less tlian fifty cows, and sowed hb 
150 puds of com. He cbJnied to get a twdve-foW crop* 
which, even if we make some allowance for exaggeration* 
vfa£ really no less extraordinary for Sakhalin than his 
unwonted energy. In speaking of agriculture on the iriand* 
he attributed the small crops usually obtained to the 
laziness of the peasants ** * and thdr carelessness in sowing 
the seed, ** scattering hcre,^ as he said* ^ In excess, and there 
insufficiently,*^ " Yes^**" he added* " I know of one who has 
sown wheat on the same patch of ground for seven yeai^ 
consecutively, and reaped a good harvest each yearj but 
the **peasants'" don't love the land, they cake from it, 
but gave her back nothing/^ A picture true enough of 
the majority^ for whom life means tlie obtaining of just a 
bare existence. 

Conditions of soil, and natural drainage of course vary 
very widely, and the Caucasian was fortunate in the occupa-^ 
tion of a hilly and comparatively dry regiodi such as he was 
used to in ids home-land; fatit very different is it In the 
swamps* where bitter w'inds prevail, and the sowing ia 
delayed* and the early frosts nip the car while its conteuts 
are yet soft. Continuing our journey, and leaving behind 
the carts laden with flour and barrels of sailed fish bound 
for the prisons, we saw aji empty approadung 

* A peasanE is an eX’COnvict who has cptapletcd bis six ^ean of 
*' erile-iettlcttbip," and now has the mvm of certain elcincniary dvU 
rights including those of the right to move ftom place to placc^ 
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from the opposite directEon^ on ihi; side of ’which sat a mao 
lo whom my companion called my attention. It appeared 
that he w'as a Swede, and I inquired how it was that he 
came to be a convict on Sakhalin. My interpreter replied. 
" He was a lieutenant in the Fmland Army, and his 
colonel,, havinjj made some insulting remark about his 
the lieutenant boxed his senior officer's 
ears on parade ■ and was therefore sentenced to fifteen 
years' hard labour on Sakhalin." This means that he must 
spend SIX years in addition as “exile-settler " on Sakhalin, 
and SIX mom as " peasant" (with freedom to move in 
Siberia), before he will bo allowed lo return to Europe. He 
may get away earlfer to Siberia, if he can obtain sufficient 
money to travel and buy himself into a commune, or should 
an employer on the mainland send for him—always 
suppOfsing that he can get the permission of the Chief of 
his district on the islaniL As a matter of fact^ ninety-nine 
out of every hundred fail to get away. 

But the way, if one could forget the terrible social 
atmosphere, was wildly beautiful The winding road 
reminded me of the last rickshaw ride In Japan dow^n to 
pleasant little Mc^i. Here^ hQwever,i vrcrc no luscious green 
patches of growing paddy, picked out by dark clumps of 
cyprcasc$,or hidden momentarily from out view' by an avenue 
of graceful bamboos. Nevertheless, the shades of green were 
almost as varied among the birches and pines, the aspen 
and spruce^ the niountain-ash, the willows and the clin^ 
which clothed the fine lull slopes. On the hedges the wild 
rose had done its work of garlanding* and had now given 
way to the wild raspberry, and the lavish prodigality of the 
red elderberry (Sam&inus which literally decked 

the route with scarlet Buttoriiics flitted in the sunshine^ 
fritilianes, peacock.s and tarabcrwcll beauties, and nothing 
told of coming autumn save a few falling leaves. 

At the first post-station, tl^e village of Arkovo the thirds 
we faimd the horses had been taken* hut my companion's 
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manner and a soon produced somc^—lent hy 

the villagers. Unroping, tinJatiing and rdading one's 
baggie at each stage was a troublesome busincsi^ but it 
had to be donci and careful watch had to be kept lest the 
i^esfch'Jt, Of a companion in kaggCj might mistake some of 
it for his own. While the horses were being found, we 
discussed a midday meal, congiatubting ourselves that we 
IiaU not to spend the night herc» for a room absolutely 
bare, save a table and bencl^» did not offer attractive 
accommodation. KA/jdf i rAar/—black bread and tea (In a 
tumbler)—were forthcoming, but anything further^ including 
sugAfi had to bo supplied by ourselves. 

On starting again, the road crossed the stream whicli 
had cut its way up the valley. As neared the wooden 
bridge, Mr* Xp pointed it out as the scene of many trag<dies. 
One of these had happened while he was doctor at 
Arkovo the first. Hither had come one day an * exile- 
settler" on his way to Alexandrovsk, for his time lud 
expired and he had saved sufficient to enable him to 
realize his great longing to quit the prison island for ever. 
As be was resting on the bridge, there came along the road 
another \dllager^ a "free cornmandp"' who sat down beside 
him^ and began chatting* Suddenly* without w*arning, the 
latter struck the exile a heavy blow on his head, stunning 
him, and Uien, finishing his terrible work, dropped the body 
into the stream. H.-iving possessed himself of liis victim's 
book," or certificate^ showing that his time of cxileshJp 
had expired and entitling him to leave the island if he had 
sufficient means, he made his way to a viUage, where he 
thought he would be unknown, and asked for work, 
HowiEvefj Fate pursued him, for it toppeued that the 
original owner of the certificate was known there, suspicion 
was aroused and the murderer was clapped into prison 
pending the inquiries which duly brought his crime to 
light 

Our isvcsffMt was also a convict, a "free command,*' and 
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we judged it wise to keep an eye upon him, lest he should, 
be in concert with erstwhile companions in pnaon now at 
large in the forest; yet I was glad that the Kussiio system 
on the island admitted of a man who was still undergoing 
his sentence of hard labour, being allowed to do pro¬ 
ductive work outside of the prison walls. Surely this 
is a chance* other things being favourable, for the man 
to rise to better things—only one has reluctantly to come to 
the conclusion, I fear.that other things are not favourable. 

Our road continutxl to rise until it reached a level of 
about 700 feet. The backbone of the island is crossed by 
practically only three passes, of which this is the chief 
Another, used by the natives, leads from the river Tim to 
the west coast, north of Arkovo, and the third lies 200 miles 
to the south, between Kusunai and Manue. Rumour told 
of one in the extreme north, used by the native Gilyaks; 
but I believe no white man has ever trodden it Arriving 
at the top of the pass, our route led u 3 across an uadu- 
lating plateau for several miles, until finally it descended 
to the bed of the upper reaches of the river Tim* 

The next post-house at which we changed liorscs was 
Verkhniy Armudan- It was a poor^looking settlement, and 
when we called for the usual glass of tea, and for a spoon to 
stir our own sugar in it, a child had to be sent to borrow 
one in the village. Possibly sugar was a luxury here, or 
more probably they were accustomed to economiae it In 
Siberian fashion, by holding the lump between the teeth, 
as the golden liquid was swallowed. 

Resuming again we made rapid progress, for our 
ijpostcAiJIt of the previous stage had no doubt informed 
our present one that wc “ tipped '* well, and we—well wc 
had calculated on that 

Speedingdown from the plateau to the valley of thcTtm, 
it was already dusk ere wc reached the clearing in which 
the prison settlement of Derbettsk stood ; and, thundering 
across tlte timber bridge, drew up on the grassy fringe of 
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the road before a. new tog-bulit store. The question of 
night shdlsr was quickly settled^ for wc had been recom^ 
mended by my landlady in Alexandtoirsk to ask for her 
sister, whose husband^ until lately an overseer and tracker 
of convicts* had recently set up a little store* We were 
welcomed ■ and there was no difficulty made about putting 
us up, for was there not the full extent of the floor 
of the living room- What wall-paper could equal the 
fresh-smelling pine-logs^ with altennating pattern of moss^ 
filled crevices, and what bed the frcslx, clcan^ptank■^boarded 
floor? A skin and a rug^ and revolvers by our heads, and 
we were soon oblivious of its uncompromising levelness. 
But much had to be done before retiring. The prablem 
of transport to the village of Slavo on the morrow was yet 
unsolved. So vrithout further delay we starteti off to 
interview the Chief of the prison, who* though apparently 
rather bored, issnsl orders that we were to be allowed 
to post to Slavo. To the north of Derbensk such methods 
of progress were not usuab for the road only extended 
a few mtleSi and then became a track i however^ the influ¬ 
ence of the chief of the prison was sufficient for the 
occasion. But Mr,. thought it desirable to go off and 
see the orders carried out found the telegraph chief 
lying fiat on bis back^ dfunk, in the garden tn front of his 
office, regardless of the fact that he presented excellent 
booty for thieves. Apparently thb was a favourite posture 
in Derbensk * for it was reported here that the major* 
general* sent over that summer to organize the miliUry 
forces and to hold a field-day, had been found in a similar 
position, but in hb case he had scorned the privacy of bis 
own retreat, and occupied a public position, as befitted his 
rank, in the middle of the road I 

Our host and hostess proved a very wocthy couple. 
Their new venture was by no means an easy or encouraging 
ona There was already the Crown store (an institution 
peculiar to Sakhalin) to compete with, and the ^gentle 
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art” of shopkeeping was not without Its dangers. The 
door of the shop had always to be kept lockedj aad a 
watch Enaintalued from the windows for the approach of 
customers. Truly a terfible life of sespicioo and of acting 
contiDUally Oft the defensive^ terrible for parents and 
children alike. I played with the little son of the house-' 
hold^ and we pitted our Russian each agamst the other's. 
He was the apple of liis mother^s eye, and many an anxious 
hour she passed lest* as she said^ he should stray out of the 
house mto the road, '^and then, you know^ he might be 
done away with in a moment for the sake of his clothes**' 
The next morning, with parting hints as to Gilyak 
etiquette—for our host had come a good deal into con¬ 
tact with the natives in the course of his fonner duties— 
and many an addition to our stock of provisionSp we left 
Dcrbenslc for a plunge into the wild interior of the island, 
A very primitive even for Sakhalin^ laden with 

the various sacks, and increased by recent additions to our 
larder, bore us away, guns in hand* towards the forest* 
Turning northAvards at the prison, we left the dreary 
stockade on our right, and sped down the long village of 
convicts" and ex^onvicts' huts, which line the wide grassy 
track In front of the smithy a horse w*as being shod, 
strung up by the legs^ topsy-turvy, quite helpless and 
harmless, and probably not over comfortable:. Women 
were drawing ivatcr at wclbt, that reminded me of the 
s^iUi*/s of I^gypt, or lais of North-West India, which 
are like the letter T in shape, the crosspiece see-sawing in 
the act of drawing up and letting do^vn the bucket. It 
was only one of the many touches in Russia that strike 
the observer as Eastern; from the cleanly custom of washing 
in running water, poured from a can, to the less admired 
habit of equivocal ion in diplomacy^ 

Leaving the village behindp the way passed through a 
mile or so of clearing before plunging into the forest. 
Here the open valley and hillsides were so many fields 
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and slopes of giant stubble, for axe and fire bad left the 
stumps of larch, birch, and spruce od the neutral-tinted 
slopes. 

A deserted saw-mill, built over a torrential stream, 
witnessed to the lumber work done in the past here by the 
convicts. It was close by this mill that tlie famous 
Barratasvili, the Robin Hood of Sakhalin, met his death. 
In a moment of weariness be forgot his usual precautiona, 
and taken off his guard, met with the fate he had often 
meted out to others. Many a story is told over the supper- 
tabic of this daring leader; and the reader will sec from 
Ills portrait, reproduced here, that he was a striking excep¬ 
tion to the dull heavy type of Sakhalin criminaL 1 believe, 
but am not quite sure, that the crime for which he was 
despatched to Sakhalin was forgery. My landlord, Mr, 
M., who iiad been an overseer in the Akxandrovsk prison, 
said of him: *' During the three and a half years of his 
incarceration he was welUbebavcd, and gave no trouble. 
There W'erc many prisoners with whom I dared not walk a 
few yards, but with Barratasvili t did not hesitate. After he 
was let out of gaol as a * free command' he became a servant 
in a family, and was most kindly with the children," Sud¬ 
denly, and to the astonishment of the officials, he escaped 
and fled to the mainland. Warning, however, was given, 
and he was arrested at Nikolaevsk and sent back. No 
sooner was he on shore again, than, midway between the 
prijtan ami the town, on the road I was so often warned to 
keep a look-out on, he gave hU guard the slip and escaped 
into the forest Hard pushed for food, he murdered a 
merchant who was proceeding from Due to Alexandrovsk 
with the proceeds of the sale of some horses to the military 
regiment upon him. 

1 ‘hen, ga th ering around him three or four companions, 
he and bis band struck terror into many a heart, yet their 
dersls were aimed against the rich, and he ahoived himself 
always willing to aid the poor who in their turned helped 
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him. Another wayfarer on the road to Due was killed for 
his gun, and yet another near to tny Jodging in Alem¬ 
an drovsk. News of hfs daring feats w'ere common 
and many an unsuccessful hunt was made by the anthort- 
tteSp The overseers^ too^ were on the alert, for such a 
daring organiser and skilful tactician was a ram prey, 
Meanwhile^ Bamtasvili continued to evade the net spread 
for Ivini, ant! with consummate daring ventured into the 
enemy's tCITitofy^ 

One evening ray companion told me he was spending 
tile time at Dr, P.'s, w^hen a Hcuicnant* detained by 
olTidaJ duties arrived about ti p-tn. Apologizing for the 
lateness of his airiva], he explained that the Governor had 
ordered him to take one hundred soldiers and search the 
houses iii Alexandrov^k at 3 a,m. for UaTrata^vill At the 
same time he begge<l of his host sccrccyi since his in¬ 
structions were not to he diviilgeih The search ivas 
unavailing, yet my mterpieter met Barratasvili^ muffied up 
in a (skin-lined coat), within two paces of the doctor's 
house^ at 7 o'clock the next morning; four hours after 
the search had conimcnccd I 

On another occasion, with four companions partially 
riisguLsed in their long under which they concealed 

their revolvers and rifles, he entered the stores kept by Mr+ 
Borradtn, which arc up the hill towards the back of the 
town^ Posting one of his men at the door to keep watch^^ 
he ordered the others to fire. This was merely intended to 
frighten Mr. Borradin and his assistants, who naturally 
fled. The robbers then helped themselves to the Jewellery 
from 3 coiinter-caic; and emptied the till and desk of 
all the CAsh, in all about 2000 njblc$ worth. Emerging 
into the street, they made good their rette;it Into the forest, 
firing a shot or tvvo to warn off venturesome pursuers, 
rmtunatcly for them the sceoc of this escapade was not in 
the centre of the place, nnd the noise of shots^ if theirs 
reached that distance, ia not an uncommon occurrence in 
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Alcjcandrovsk. There are fr«i»ient brawls, of which the 
officials take little notice, and revolvers dischar^tl after an 
escaping convict, or to signal a fire to the man in the 
lire-tower, Tlic temerity of this gang did not stop here, 
for they actually went into the town and had their photO' 
graphs taken—of course by an cx-cotlvict. 

But the net was closing round Barratasvili, KU 
escapades were notorious, and on all sides he was a 
marked man. It was winter-time when the end cante. 
One day, overcome with fatigue, lie ventured off the road 
into the forest close to the deserted saw-mill, and with 
his companions fell asleep. An overseer trudging along 
dte road noticed the tracks of his skist and they aroused 
bis suspicions. Ordinary travellers do not leave the road 
to plunge into the deep snow of the dense forest lie too 
was tired, but he went back to Derbensk and got a posne 
of soldiers, I'ollnwing up the track, step by step through 
the forest, they came upon the long-sought robbers, resting. 
Tlie alarm was given. Firing began on both aides. The 
leader of the gang hit in the left shoulder, but still 
continued to lire. The soldiers sought shelter behind 
tree-trunks ; but Barratasvili in taking aim exposed his 
head, and in so doing was shot in the forehead. Their 
leader killed, his companions threw down their arms, were 
taken and beaten by the soldiers with the butt-ends of 
their muskets. In encounters of this bind, the soldiers, 
furious at the loss of their comrades, treat their captives 
most brutally, and in some cases the latter have died 
from the injuries thus received. On tJic other hand, it is 
Scarcely more than the convicts ex(>ect, nor more than 
they mete out to a comrade who has broken the rules of 
their ar'/ri* 

* ur guilds, ar* formed with binding rule and rtgolntiQiis, 

amt tofeinan elected to negotiate w(th the apdaurities. as among all 
other erafts. In case of betraysU, the traitor may be sentenced to be 
“ roofed," i’a stiatiglctl under a iAnitif, 
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Three of the four cotnpjtQionii of Barratasvili were 
hanged, two at the south-^a^t comer, and one at the 
north-west comer of the yard of the “Testing" prison 
at Alexandrovsk. Such an event, local as it may' scents 
was one of great rarity in the Russian Empire. Jews may 
be murdered by the dozen, or peasants shot down in a 
strike, but murderers have the sacred right of not being 
executed. At the time a friend was iti Alexandrovsk, 
and between the stockade poles of the testing prison, 
he saw the body of one of these poor wretches hanging. 
They were alt really strangled, he said, not hanged. A 
rope, l[X>ped round the neck of the condemned, was led 
over a cross-piece supported by two upright poles ; a box 
was kicked away from the feet of the mUemble wretch, 
and be took hi.s chance of Instantaneous death or of 
strangulation. This one was a minute and a half in the 
death-struggle, 

Russians are very proud of the fact that capital punish¬ 
ment, except for regicide—it amounts to this—docs not 
exist in their country. Sakhalin is, however, under martial 
law, and while executions arc very rate, the murdcfer of 
an official, the members of a long-dcfiaDt band, and one 
who has committed an exceptionally atrocious murder, 
know that they may expect a hanging if caught. 

Leaving the mill we plunged into the thick forest It 
was a beautiful sunny day, and though the ferns were 
growing golden, there was scarcely a sign of night frosts 
twelve inches above the ground. The birds appeared 
few in number, and could scarcely have been reduced by 
migrations southwards yet. The commonest were the 
white {Matacilla lugens} and the yellow wagtails {Af, 
tahiiady. Occasionally a jay {GoFrufus brattdtii) flitted 
before us from tree to tree, a kingfisher 
busied himself by the stream, or a gravelly cliff was 
passed, riddled with the homes of sand-martins {Ceijrte 
ripariay Overhead a hawk soared, or a crow cawed on 
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his lonely ivay ; underfoot, or under wheel rather, the track 
became a For a quarter of a mite Of so aur way 

was a floating layer of pine^logSt over ivbich we rattled 
and bumped ^nd thumpedi 

The forest was continuous and dense. The mosC con¬ 
spicuous trees were birch^ brefa, dm, and nut {P^innjr 
while below was a thick undergrowth of spiraea 
which roTuiSCs to grow beneath the needle- 
irces, but keeps company with the larch^ wild raspberry* 
older* the led whortleberry (Facdmu»i vifisid^)^ wild 
rose; and great horse-tails {Eqais^fum s;yivaiiaim), 

Loudly rang out our dro^hfey bells through the 
aanouticing our presence to any lurking but in 

Sakhalin, w'here the post h almost entirely used by officials, 
warning them also of the heavy penalty attached to the 
attack on an ollicial. Nevertheless, we had our loaded rifles 
upon our knees, 

A few miles on, two soldiers were passed^ trudging 
gamdy along, tracking escaped convicts, a miserahle and 
dangerous business, though they were armed with bayonets. 
In tlic previous May and June, of the many at 

large, according to the official report^ five had been killed 
by soldiers in that district (Timovsk and thirteen 

during April, May, and June in the Korsakovsk 
Eighteen officially admitted to have been shot, during 
attempted capture* in less than three months^ testified to 
the number at large. Our way became nothing but a 
grass track, and txcasinnally at the base of a Vidky a 
stream had to be crossed by a primitive bridge of loose pine- 
poles* laid on cross-pieces, which rattled and slipped under 
our horses* hoofs^ As w'c neared a small vUlage our 
a careless fellow, drove into the midst of five or 
six swine, and one of the horses kicked over the tracer and 
fell, but we, leaping out, saved ourselves from an overthrow 
into the m/lir of Idcking and struggling steeds. The 
two soldiers, aveftaking us, helped to extricate the 
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frightened animal, which wa& bieeding at the mouth. 
Annoying as it was, we strongly urged the driver to return 
for the sake of the horse, but he refusod, rt^ardJng tt as a 
slight injury. 

Arrived at Slavo about midday, our further progress in 
this manner was barred, and other means had to be sought, 
if indeed any other were forthcoming, which seemed doubt¬ 
ful ; for it was not there, as in India with its trains^ whereof 
the simple lama in " Kim *' had heard tn his Tibetan lama-> 
serai, that one but asks a que.*ition and pays money, and 
the appointed persons despatch all to the apfiointed 
place/' 


CHAPTER Vni 

SLA VO TO ADO TiM 

A start is made on the 6oO'iiiile cxnoir jeomey—A setltemcnt of ill- 
TCFnite^So-oilled “civiliMiTiase’=—A lembk cnviroiiineiit for 
iJiildTfin—Doublftll quarter^ 

D umping out mlsccUaneoils baggage at tbe houso 
that did duty for a Of post-house, wc 

made out way oa foot through the forest edp to 
the river. Here, coming upon an cacampment of Gilyak 
natives for the drst time, 1 was atmek with their re¬ 
semblance to the North-American Indians; their swarthy 
figures, high cheek-hones, raven hair and mocassined 
legs, the impression being heightened by their paddling a_ 
dug-out canoe. From the huts emerged one or two of 
their women folk, short and stunted, and some black-haired, 
gipsy-looking children, who stared shyly at US- 

Accosting one of the three men who appeared to be the 
senior, vrtt made known our wish to descend thertver to its 
mouth (about 300 miles). Would he take us ? A Russian 
youth, who had guided us to the river, made himself under¬ 
stood partly in Russian and partly in the Gilyak tongue. 
A categorical " No I" was the answer. It was spawnmg- 
time, and he must lay in provisions of jfidvta {dried fish) 
against the winter. ■* Well, then, will you take us as far m 
A do Tim, where, perhaps, wc may find another Gil>-ak 
willing to paddle os further?" Ado Tim was the next 
village, about twenty miles down the river, 

“No; not for looo rubles!*' But after considerable 
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demands fell in & degree unparalleled except 
in the East ^ for from looo rubles his fee dropped to throe 
rubles per nose (6 r.j, and finally he agreed to undertake 
the trip for four rubles (8r, 6£). which we considered a 
liandsome reduction on his first demand, 

Rctumitig to the Russian village, we found a peasant's 
cart and an earless pony, wherewith to get our baggage 
down to the river. The poor pony had been robbed of its 
ears by a bear ; bow the rest of it escaped 1 never heard. 
It was probably the sanie bear of which the villagers com¬ 
plained to us. Jtfis&^a, as tliey nicknamed him, was in 
the habit of paying nightly visits to their ouiiiouses, and 
making free with their live^ock They had lain in wail 
for him, but all their efforts had been unsuccessful, Uruin 
proving quite equal to his reputation for ’cutcncssL 

The volume and weight of our baggage called forth 
some murmurings on the part of the Gityafo. Indeed, 
they wem not unreasonable in this, for thdr craft am 
slight and kccl-leas, and easily upset. However, by stow- 
tng all our chatttls away in the middle, and ourselves 
likcwtse at the bottom of the canoe, tenvards the ends— 
for there are, of course, no seats-^wfth the two Gilyaks 
at the extreme ends, wc managed to satJsfe our native 
” paddlers,*' 

At last our 6oo-miIe canoe journey had really com¬ 
menced , at least, so we hoped, tliough wc were as yet 
only sure of accomplishing twenty miles of it. However, 
one docs not trouble ones head about possibilities in such 
circumstances, but just meets difficulties as they arise; 

it was a lovely afiemoon as out primitive bark, paddled 
by strange plgtatlcd creatures, glided down the sUlJ reaches 
of the river into the unknown. Overhead was a glorious 
blue sky. to right and [eft a virgin forest, and over all a 
stnincss onbr<*kon save by the plash of salmon, or tlic 
quiet word of command in an unknown tongue. Occa¬ 
sionally a phalanx of wild geese (lew silently across the 
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blue, or a hcvy of wild ducks rising from the water fled 
onwardf skimming the surface, to a safe distance^ 

Them silent enjoy meat gav'e plate to expectation, for 
word was passed to have our guns ready for the appearance 
of Bruin. Keeping close watch on the banks, and looking 
ahead to the bend of the river If haply we might spy him 
undisturbed, my camera was got ready for action at the 
same time as my gun ; but, as might be expected with all 
such preparations perfect, " Master Pet?'* did not put in an 
appearance It was not until late in the evening that he 
was observed by our natives, who follow'ed him up the next 
morning. Many a footprint of His kind we saw on the 
sandy edge, but he was 'cute enough to fretjuent the nver 
for fishing and drinking at night, excepting occasionally 
when the desire for a snack or a drink overcame his 
prudence^ 

Our tight craft sped quickly onwards, and many a 
rapid was skilfully shot, and rattling pebbly flh^l safely 
overpast, for our Gityak elder bad lived on this part of 
the Tim all hia life, and knew every bend and every rapid 
" as he did his five fingers.’' so he said. Before auns&t we 
were nearing Ado Tim, the last Russian penaj settlement 
of all in the northern interior. The native vUIsgc of that 
name was situated on the banks lower down, but e 
settlement lay half a verst from the river. 

We had no wish to arrest our progress herev the setQc^ 
oient had a very bad reputation, and we would rather 
camp in the open, or among the natives, from what we 
had heard; but the natives refused to take ua further 
except at a prohibitive price, and we went ^hore, hoping 
that time would settle our difTerencc. This was ^ 
be, however, and we once more found our way blocked. 
Having made preparations, and bought stores, etc. for 
three or four weeks’ journey, at the end of the second 
day we were threatened with " no thoroughfaie.” it was 
unfortunate that our journey should coincide wi e 
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spawning season, for it wbs a ^tioiis mattar to the Gllyak^ 
to fopego their period of winter^s provisioning. 

But for the nonce we had to find a resting-place for 
ourselves and baggage ; so pressing two soldiers^ who had 
been baibingp into our service, and tahfog our nativea, we 
formed a small cavalcade across the swampy track leading 
to the village. On either aide of the broad grass track of 
the settlement was a row of higgledy-piggledy, miserably 
poor, out-oTrepair !og-hutSp with tiny windows^ some roofed 
with boards, others with loose pieces of bark. Tigs, a foaJ 
or twOp and a few children^ mUerabSy clad, were indis¬ 
criminately scattered on the '‘road"’ Kiia * hung curing 
in the smoke of a fire kindled beneath, and bunches of 
withering green leaves by tite hutside in the sun betokened 
tobacco drying. Women wandered about barefooted, and 
they and the men were in the scantiest of clothing, the 
latter in a cotton shirt and trousers, and the former siinjdy 
in a frock and an esi^tra bodice^ It was always a matter 
of wonder to me how in autumn mornings and late after¬ 
noons they could stand the cold so miserably clothed. 

Each village has its overaecr, who b a soldier. In 
rank he may be compared to a sergeant, but his duties are 
as varied as those of a prefect in France^ or even a deputy- 
commissioner in India, Police, military, the census^ agri* 
culture, and ^ roads,^* ^t1 these and more come within 
his Cares; and for this he is paid the magnificent sum of 
thirty rubles (three guineas) a month. Tracking escaped 
convicts was not the least icnportant of his functions at 
Ado Tim, and he was away dow^n the river on this 
errand when we arrived. Entering hb hut at the head 
of the village wc found seven soldiers; inctitdJng the 
two we had passed in the itiorningp who had arrivedj hot 
and dusty, by the road which cfTectcd a short cut over the 
river route. 

The question of our night quarters had first to be 
• The Eiut Siberijm tuunc for 
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settled. The aoldicra, somewhat impressed hy my eom- 
pamon, who still wore od his chain the silv^ eagle of the 
Im[>enaJ cavalry regiment, to which he had in the old days 
belonged, offered us a share of their room. The pios^ct 
might not have troubled a Russian, but to sleep nine m a 
room of about 14 windows 

shuttered, was not calculated to appeal to an Englishman, 
We were devoiiridg some b^ack bread oiid driaking ;i glass 
of tea while discussing the situation, when through a 
Window we caught sight of the round, honest face of a 
woman, barefooted, driving a few cows into the viUagc. 
Mr, X. called out in Russian fashion, " tyviushkai 

(My auntie!) will you give us some milk?" When dw 
bad seen the cows home, she arrived with her hands nill, 
cariying not only milk but butter. What did it matter 
that it was prolific of undissol ved salt crystals, like a section 
of conglomerate day with fragments of imbedded quarU? 
For us it was a wdeome luxury in our slender larder for 
days. While she was weighing out the salt crystal butter 
on primitive scales, consisting of a tiny thin 1 ^ of iron 
poised by a pi«e of string, the loop being shifted along 
the bar to determine the exact measure, I stood watching 
her jolly face, and it suddenly occurred to me that she 
might help us out of our difficult}' of obtaining ^ 
lodging. I had just mentioned the matter to Mr. X., 
when our attention was called off to tlic natives, who were 
still lingering around the door of the hut demanding a 
prohibitive price for tlie journey to the sea. We resuim^ 
the discussion, but they would abate notlilng, and evidently 
were not keen on going. 

Moving on as we talked to the middle of the village, a 
crowd gathered around us, a motley group of Gilyaka, men 
and children, pigtailed and unwashed, and of Kus^““ 
convicts for the most part of a low, brutal Wc had 

been warned to be on the alert with these villagers, and as 
1 stood an onlooker of the scene, while my intcnweter 
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talked with tliem^ 1 involuntarily found my attention 
drawn to two or three suspiciously cruel-looking loungers 
dfi tlie outskirts of the crowds somer of whom wore ugly- 
Jooking knives at thcir hdt^ 

It appeared from the talk thEit there was a flat-bottomed 
semi-boat, semi-punt, down at Qie river, which belonged to 
the Crown* His Imperial Majesty" the Tsar is probably 
not 4iware of the factj and whether he would have objected 
Of tiE>t^ the men of the village had no scruples in ofTcring to 
take us in it. One black-haired, dark visaged individual, 
a Little Russian* obvioitsly^ with a pleasant expression, 
inviting yet at the same time repeUing our confidence, 
a doubtful face, orTerciJ with four others to take us to the 
sea and bock in an impossible time for a reasonable sum. 
It seemed a way out of our tiLfficuIty;, but I had my doubts 
about Uw prudence of trusting our Jives day and night 
lo five strange convicts from this penal settlement of ili- 
repute. 

In our difficulties we turned to our newly adopted 
'*aunt^" in front of ivliose tog-hut we were then standing. 
A long discnasion ensued- She said that " it is difficult to 
know what to ilo for the best There arc awful characters 
in the place, who will simply take the first opportunity of 
murdering you for your storesL"' She and her husband would 
long ago have been kitled, for It was known that they had 
saved a little^ had it not been for their fierce watch-dqg* 
Anyhow, what she should say was this*'' take two of them— 
you are two and well-armed, and would be a match for 
them—yes^ take two of them, but doiiT let them go far 
with you—get Gilyaks as soon as you can—for these men 
(convicLs) capsized Mn K. {a Russian prospector) In the 
rapids. They don't know tlie river as do the natives,” 

VVe thanked her, buE asked dtd she know anything 
about this Little Kuasian, personally ? 

• Uii\ts Rus^'i is ih.it <d souih-wcsturii KtimpCEm Russia 

wliEtb lies around Kiev. 
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W«ll, she %vasn"t sure—of course she knew him—^but 
she would ftsk her ^nd would tell the other to come 
at 6 o'clock in the mornm^. 

More and more iropressed with her jolly fhee^ and not 
disappointed with her partner, who appeared to be quiet 
and respectable, we decided to ask the shelter of theh 
roof Sending word of our dedsion to the soldiers, they 
brought round our baggagCp and also a message* delivered 
aside to Mr. X., that " it was hardly safe to trust ourselves 
where we were, for we might he robbed in the night” 

What had been the crimes of this woman and her man 
1 do not know^ but the law provides that any female 
criminal under forty, Avhose sentence is not Jess than two 
yearSp may be sent from Russia to Sakhalio. On arrival 
at Alexandravsk they are placed altogetiicr in the 
at the south-east corner of the prison biUldiug^L 1 have 
often seen them—those of them that had been retamed by 
the officials* nominally for cteaning and sew'ing purpo^es^ 
I say nominally, because the real purpose was openly 
known ; the others, cho.sen by ^'exile-isottiers*" who are 
aJIowred thus to take a helpmate, are released from con¬ 
finement within barracks, and live %vith their mciip*^ though 
they are sttll obliged to do their hard«labour task. 

There is no marriage ceremony* The choice being 
made with the sanction of tlic of the 

thdr names are written in a book^ and henceforth the 
couple dwell together A policy such as this, which 
violates our notions of the s^credness of the marriage tie, 
and directly encourages a criminaJ breedp must be regarded 
in the light of an attempt on the part of the Govemment 
to settle and colonize Sakhalin. A previous scheme had 
been tried, and failed. In 1862, and again in tS6gp a few 
free colonists had been sent to the island, but they all 
ultimately left for a less lonely and arduous life 

By settling tJte exiles dowm w^ith purtfiers in life and 
faniilies*the Government also hoped to avoid the letting loose 
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of large numbers of ex-convicts of Sakhalin on the main¬ 
land, That might again have raised the expressed dislike of 
the Siberians, particularly the Russians of Western Siberia, 
to their land being ovcr-nin with the worst characters. 
The cry is one that we are familiar with in the history of 
our Australian Colonies. It became really importunate in 
Russia in the late eighties. passportlcss vaga¬ 

bonds—had been despatched wholesale acros-s the border 
into Siberiii. and the country was over-run with escap¬ 
ing members of this fraternity. On this subject, A. 
Lcroy-lkaulieu, quoting ofrictal figures^ says. . on 

January i, i87(jvover 5t,ooo persons wore entered on the 
registers of the govemment of Tobolsk as penal colonists, 
and only 3i}.ooo could be produced by the local adminis¬ 
tration. . , . These figures, together with the carelessness 
of the local authorities, bear witness to the inefficiency of 
the system, ... In the ‘governments' of Tomsk and 
Yenisebk. in 1883, there were, out of 2<^oc» exiles (all 
classes exiled, not merely ‘exile-settlers') registered in 
different communes, only afioo actually residing in the 
places assigned them ; over 17,000 were fugitivea*' That 
this state of things has improved with the advancing 
settlement of the country is true, though let not the reader 
think for a moment that the bredya^t fraternity fails to 
number its thousand-H to-day. Irkutsk which competes 
witli Tomsk for the title of premier city of Siberia, like 
London, attracts large numbers of that profession generally 
dubbed llie “ light-fingered." Tins is a misnomer for the 
Siberian members. Hard life in the iai^ tiocs not conduce 
to delicate fingering, atid tile murder of their victim is a 
sine qud »e>n in the pursuit of the profussjoa. It ts said 
that two murders in the nucleus of tlic city, and fourteen 
in the outskirts. Is the weekly average of Irkutsk. And 
daylight or publicity arc not shunned cither, for just 
previous to my visit two liad taken place in the high street 
in the daytime. 
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Security of life and property spell for the Exchequer 
[vreatcr potential receipts, and this was another reason why 
the Importontties of tlie Siberians should be listened to. 
Hence it was that in tSS 8 , Mr. Galkin Vrassky, afterwards 
head of the general prison administration, recommended 
that all hedysgi should be sent, not to the Siberian 
mainland, but to the island of Sakhalin, where, escaping 
from control, they could do little harm at large in the 
iaiga, while the sea and ice would be cflectiut prison walls. 
This was tantamount to a declaration that in future 
Siberia was to be hist and foremost a colony, while the 
convicts must be more and more conhned to restricted 
areas. This policy ha-q culminated in the ukas of 190^1 
which nominally abolished deportation from January 1, 
1902 (o,S.> 

The attempt to settle free colonists on Sakhalin having 
failed, what has been the result of the second method of 
"civil marriage"? On the whole, even the offtclaJs, I 
think, would admit it to be a failure. 

That the couples remain is true, but ft b because they 
cannot get away, and arc practically forced exiles j the 
majority, regarding the land as their prisan^blaiid, strive 
tio more than is necessary to gain a bate existence. How 
those few bright exceptions to tliis crushed, energy less 
majority long to put an end to their exile, was brought 
home to me when, returning from Arkovo, where we had 
supped with the farmer who was "passing rich" as the 
owner of three cows, I remarked to my companion, “ I 
stipposc an cxilc-scttler, such as he, who has been hero 
fifteen years, has a wife and children, and is doing well, 
very well as Sakhalin standards are, is quite content to 
live here ? ” 

" Why I *' he replied, *' he only asked me just nowj ' Did I 
think there was avy hope of his getting away back home 
to Russia?*" With tlic second generation, it b possible, 
thb may not be so. 
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Tb&re art other results that have to be taken inlQ 
account, and which ought to give the Government pause. 
In the first place, the moral effect on the woman who is 
chosen as a mate, is, in the majority of cases, terrible; and 
in the second place, the offspring of such a union is convict 
by heredity and demoralised by environment. 

On this subject, Mr, Zhook, quoting Mr. P. A. Salomon, 
who was Diiector*m-Chief of Russian Prisons from i8g6, 
says, “The so-called concubines, the exiled women 
who are given to the settlers to help them, and for the 
mutual management of their households, consider them¬ 
selves as having the right freely to dispose of themselves; 
and they leave their partners if the latter try to prevent 
them admitting out^de visitors. Usually, however, this 
is not the case, as the co-habitants share all thdr earnings." 
Mr. Zhook adds, "Deprived of all civil rights, she loses 
by law the right to have a family; but it is impossible 
to deprive her of the right to feel disgust towards the 
forced co-habitation; and once she forsakes her'master* 
there is no other way open to her but to settle down with 
another one. This., indeed, is that * hard labour' to which 
criminai women are subjected," At the same time, it 
should be pointed out that the women bdng in the 
minority,* the power to leave their *’ men ** has a restrain¬ 
ing effect, and in the event of their doing so they have 
a choice, miserable as that may be. 

There is cv'cn a sadder aspect of this matter. It rt 
the effect upon the free population, the wives of convicts 
who have joined them, but more especially the frec-born 
children. All around them are openly vicious practices 


■ The nunibers of men and wnmen on the istand who had been 
sent out ns conricts were, on January 1,13^3, rtspeciit^ely 

^ round jjutnheri in the proportion of 3 to t. Tlic ratio i* 
reduced by the presence ol iy>S women who followed ihcir condemned 
busbands to the Island, Oolyriv men did this in the cue of ihtir 
rrlTts beinE despatched to Sakhalin as criauTin I s, 
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and scenes of unblu^hinig prostitution. The very “ game 
of concubinage is in vogue in the mixed schools. To say 
that fathers traded with their daughters is to say little- 
I had great dilficiiltyi I am not sure that I succeeded, in 
convincing a highly educated prisoner of rank^ familiar 
with Knglish literature, that fathers did not stand in the 
streets of London offering their daughters for sale, Hb 
experience on Sakhalin only confirmed some garbled reports 
of London life retried by Russian papers. It would be 
impossible—and probably incredible to the reader—for 
me to mention the many terrible things I heard^ but I 
feci it only due to the children of Sakhalin, if any reform 
is to be brought about, to quote a statement which I 
should not have dared to make myself* but which comes 
from one of iioquestioned authority. What more awful 
charge against the ofHciats and the criminal population 
can be made than in the^ic words, ** There is not a girl 
over nine years of age on the inland who is a virgiiw^ 

The question of heredity in crime is still engaging 
the attention of criminologist^ but there h a growing 
Opinion b favour of the enforced ccltbacy of the worst 
crinainals. Mr. Geo. Griffith, in his vivid narrative of a 
visit to the French penal settlement of New Caledonia, 
speaks with no uncertain voice on thi^ subject. After 
describing the courtship and marriage of convicts there* 
he show3 113 pictures of contented couples with prosperous 
homes; but he will not spare the truth, and adds, ^*The 
administration claimed success for It oiv the ground that 
ncnc of the children of such marriages have ever been 
convicted of an offence against the law. Ncverthelcssi the 
Government have most wisely put a stop it> this revolting 
parody on the most sacred of human institutions, and now 
wifc-murderer3 may no longer marry prisoners or infan¬ 
ticides, with full liberty to reproduce their species and 
have them educated by the State, to afterwards take their 
place as free ciibcns of the colony. , * And later* 
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the boys (chlliireii of convicts) were lined up 
before us tn the playground^ I saw about sei^eoty-six 
separate and distinct reasons for the abotitinn of convict 
marriages. On everj^ face and form were stamped the 
unmistakable brands cf criminality, icnbcciiity^ moral 
crookedness, and general degeneration, not all on each 
one, but there were none without some.” 

The unwisdom of continuing the breed of criminals 
iS| I believe, forcing itself on the minds of the Russian 
authorities, but m Russia reforms move slowly through 
the vast machinery of bureaucracy* 

The rc-marriagc^ if so the civil contract can be called^ 
of wives who have been deported to Sakha!in, depends on 
their husbands remaining In Russia i but since there were 
only six on the island who had follow^ed their wive 3 > the 
chance, therefore, of a wife on Sakhalin ever being joLned 
hy her husband 13 esctrtfmely ^malh as is her return to 
Russia; hence the civil marriage” or concubinage* In 
very many cases the deported Mrtfe has hersdf destrojnqd 
the chance by murdering her husband, for which crime 
she finds herself on Sakhalin* For out of the oumbci 
of murderers on January 1S9®, then engaged in hard 
labour (3S36 and there were probably three or more timea 
this number if we include cx-convicts), 634 were women, 
most of whom bad murdered their husbands. Striclly 
speaking, the priests on Sakhalin refuse to give the sanc- 
lion of a retigious ceremony to auch unioosi milciss a formal 
dissolution has boon taken out by the innocent spouse left 
behind in Russia* 

Bladamc Gregoriev, our hostess at Ado Tim, was a 
rare exception to her class, and with her ” better halfi” 
known far and wide, I afterwards learned, as honest and 
thrifty* She was equally far removed from the slow, time- 
is-no-objcct Russian. Her day at dawn, and included 
the tending of the cowft and work in the fields, as well aa 
her domestic duties* At dusk the shutters wm duty 
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barred (br $afcty before attempting to light up. A nch 
feast of a platter of rice and milk was piaced before 
mj' companion and myself, wbTcb we shared in primitive 
fashion. Conversation ranged from the news of the village, 
and the last brcJyaga shot b/ the trackers, to the country 
of my origin j after which our host, with true politeness, 
offered us their only bed; but, refusing to disturb them, 
wc elected to sleep on the floor. Hay was brought, our 
rugs spread, and wc lay down with revolvers under our 
extemporized pillows, trusting that if an enemy came it 
might not be one of ■' our own household." 

Strange it seemed when onc^s thoughts did wing home¬ 
wards to England to be lying here on the floor of a 
hut, in the depths of the tayw, with two convicts whose 
crime for all we knew was murder, stranger still when the 
flickering light of a tallow candle showed two reverently 
bowed figures repeating inaudible prayers before the 
Truly a picture for a Russian Millet 1 
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ON THE RIVER TIM 


^ E^ch fxdng mt man witli arma Loaded ^—A natntiou^ and I tar 

DontrciucEnber—An ex^iinval cnptain ahoL—A tiaiive's idta 
mciaurement—A village p^asessibg seven bears—Cug-oats in 
Oliim of Dialdfig. 

HE n^ht passed without inddent^ and an catty rise 



enabled us to interview our ovcTnight acfiuaint^ 


JL anccp the Little RossjaHj despatch breakfast, and 
make a start by 6.45 a.m. 

We finally arranged that our crew should consist of 
two men only*, and that they were to paddle 113 down 
stream in the hope of our fitiding^ Giij'^aks at one of their 
villages on the banks^ w'ho w'ould he willing to take us to 
the coast It was agreed that we should go a day's 
joimicy at least in the attempt, and if we failed by sunset 
—well—we left the future; d ia Rusj^^ to Providence. Our 
men were obliging, but they gave us to understand that 
they could only go a few hours dow^n the river ; aud made 
much of the many days the return journey would take 
them against stream. 

Once more we marched to the river bank^ an imposing 
cavalcade including Madame Giregoriev herself, who in¬ 
sisted on carrying by no mcana the lightest of our many 
bundles- Here a curious phenomcnonr which I have wit¬ 
nessed nowhere else, appeared. An arc of mist, rainbow^ 
like hut white, dense and broad^ rose and fell in the river, 
with a chord, wdl as I could judge, of about one to 
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one and a half miles. This was at 6.50 a.m.. and itx ten 
minutes it liad disappeared before the sun's rays, I oan 
only attribute the phenomenon to air currents, but how or 
why I am unable to explain. 

On the bank was our native erew of the previous day 
just setting off to track a bear up stream. A little lower 
down were some Russian village re spearing salmon from 
the bank. A w^dl-aimed thrust, followed by a moment or 
two of wriggling, while the Ihong-held. hook gripped tight, 
and the great struggling, gleaming fish was on the bank. 
In less than five minutes another followed, and so on, for 
tlicy were literaJly rompiug, splashing^ swimming with 
dorsal fin above the surface, and cutting all sorts of mad 
capers in the rivor^ 

Others ageing, as could be ^een by thetr dirty colour, 
distorted jaws, and large hooked tceth^ and exhausted by 
the long joumey from the sea against the strong current, 
were pitifully gasping with gUls above w^ater, sbordy to 
join their companions lying dead in numbers on the 
shoals. 

Bidding our hostcas **Da (till wo meet 

again), we took our $cats^ each facing our man with arms 
loaded. It wa;@ a nuisance to have to keep auch a dose 
watch on our oarsmen, but it was not unnatural that our 
arms and baggage should be a source gf great temptation 
to them. 

The object of all those who escape from prison or from 
police surveillance is to get enough money or stores to 
enable them to escape from the islands Some sticces^ful 
attempts have been made to get away to Japan or America^ 
but they are mostly matters of past history* and the priva¬ 
tions suffered have been alnjoat greater than on thdr prison 
island. 

Mr. A. H. S. Landor mentions that the Ainu^ of Yezo 
told him of four Russians from Sakhalin, who escaped in 
an open boat and lauded half-starved and unable to make 
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tRemscIvcs understood on the coast nc^ir Cape Soya; and, 
he addis, that the natives told hhn of many dead bodies, 
probably of unfortunate convicts, washed ashore there. 

Many years ago a party of fugitives ^^ere picked up In 
the Pacific arid landed in America; and Mr* D.| a Scoteb- 
tnan* and partner in a Russian firm exporting 
potf, etc.| froHi South Sakhalin,, whom I met m Vladivostokk 
gave me an account of his meeting them there and recog¬ 
nizing some who had worked for hiuL 

More commonly clforts are made by a gang to crofss 
the narrowest part of the Straits of Tartary to the main^ 
land betwecri Capes PogobI and Muraviev. It seems a 
terrible risk, and not worth the escape from confinement, 
to run the gauntlet of being tracked down or shot, or to 
die of starvation, cold, or shipwreck* hut as a doctor on 
the island said to me, so great is their longing to be 
free, that many of the prisoners would willingly exchange 
thdr hard fare and confinement ”fCT two or three days' 
freedom and the breath of fresh air with the rbk of being 
shot'^ 

Those in the kandaJnaja or ** chained prison/^ 

at Alexandrovsky arc kept in idleness, an idleness and 
ennui only relieved by surreptitious gambling. If they 
have no money or secret store of food, and there are extra¬ 
ordinary underground ways of possessing thentsolves of 
these, the Crown tools lent them to repair their l>oot3 will 
be staked, then their ckthes, and finally their riitioi:is even 
to a month ahead. Should the gamester lose all these^ he 
regards the last as a debt of honour, and he succeeds in 
paying it in a novel manneri In fact, it reflects a standard 
of honour that even Monte Carlo could not exceed* The 
loser b put into a cell, and with his own consent starved 
for every two day^ and fed on the third, thus accumubting 
rations to bis credit which are taken in payment of his 
debt 

But even relieved by an occasiojial game of carcb, the 
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ennui of years of confinement in idleness is terrible. Is it 
surprising that the prisoner feels anything is better than 
that ? With the spring comes the longing, increasing with 
the lengthening days, to breathe the air of freedom, to go 
where he pleases, and to rest where he chooses. The taiga 
ww/KjAta—the dear mother taiga--\s caJling, Oh I the 
passionate desire to stretch one's limbs full length on the 
sweet-smelling earth and listen to the rustling of the 
leaves, the music of the woods, the tnerty voice of stream 
and bird. Oh I to live and die in the arras of “Mother 
Forest," free as the bird that cleaves the air with joyous 
wing. 

And so the risk is lost to sight in the passionate longing 
to be once more free; but this is not all, for there is yet 
another chance for the poor itratigaga even if he be cap¬ 
tured. Should he escape being shot by the trackers, or if 
be give himself up voluntarily, as many do on the approach 
of winter, he will be flogged and once tnore imprisoned, 
but he may possibly get off with a diminution of his 
original sentence. It happens in this way. If identifitd, 
he will have his sentence lengthened by an addition ; but 
if he professes to have forgotten his name and family, and 
whence he comes, and he cannot be identified, there Is 
nothing to be done but to sentence him as a bradjfaga 
to four years' hard labour. On Sakhalin it is not so easy 
lo outwit the authorities as in the vast region of the 
mainland, but should he succeed, this " Mr. Ivan Dont- 
remember" scores considerably. 

This was the storj- of the Tittle Russian now sitting 
face to face with me It was truly astonishing to me 
how these men expanded when away from the officials. 
My interpreter, himself a convict, they regarded as one of 
themselves. Our ** captain,” as we called him, was a bright, 
intelligent individual, with a good fund of stories; and 
obviously he would have been the life of our party, until 
such time as he chose to compass the death of ib According 
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to lu$ version, he was forty-^even years old, an 
scttlcr,^^ and his name was Marokii). Orig^ally scnteriiced 
to twenty-two years" hard labour,, he had succeeded in 
making his escape on die mainland. Captured at large, 
and recognized, five years were added to his sentence. Of 
this whole twenty-seven years he had done but one and a 
half before he again made a bid for ffcedoni in Siberia. 
Yet again he was recaptured, but on this occasion he had 
forgotten his commune and his /amilijfn (siimame)i 
and was therefore despatched to Sakhalin for four years. 
He could now chuckle over his success In outw^itting the 
officials, having done but five and a half instead of twenty- 
seven years. All this and much more he told us; and 
some days later we bad Ills story corroborated by other 
convicts, old companions of his, whom wc came upon— 
excepting in one particular, hi is name, they said, was not 
Marokin, but Grodiyanka. the famous thief of Kiev. 

The river, which was about one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet wide at Slavo, was broadening 
steadily as we descended. Shoals and rapids, however, still 
testified to its shallowness, and necessitated the use of 
paddles for yet two more days' journey. The pebbly 
bottomed rapids were shot safely^ though not with the skill 
of the natives. Our boat, a cross between a bont and a 
punt^ was a clumsier affair than the native dug-out canoe* 
and our men had only a nodding acquaintance with the 
river. It leaked out in the course of conversation that 
there was another reason why they were not anxious to 
take us far. They had no right to the Crown boat, and an 
official was expected who would require it 

There had been a sad affair of shooting down 

the river, and in accordance with regulations the prison 
doctor from Derbensk had to make a post-mortem. He 
was expected in our wake, and his only means of progress 
was the Crown boat which we, unofficia! persons, were using. 
Tlic picture of tbb doctor^ kicking Ws heels and perhaps 
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portions of the anatomy of otter people as well at Ado 
Tim, for a few days^ did not harrow my foelings as much as 
might be expected, at least the kicking of hist own person 
did not, since wc had heard from the lips of the good 
wife of the ex-overscer at Dcrbensk the foil owing story 
about him* It appears that the son of a comparatively 
wclt-to-do roan, an ex-convict merchant, came to him to 
ask him to go to hb father, who was very ill The doctor 
refused point-blank, it was after 3 o'clock, and his 
oRicjal hoiut* ceased then- The poor roan offered hiro 
money, but to no purpose, and going home in despair 
found his father already dead. Our informant added that 
the doctor was certainly cruel, but that on tlib occasion, to 
do him Justice, he was probably dnmfc. At any rale, one 
hopes that, long as are doctors' hours in this country, 
for the sake of us poor patients the medical profession 
will not form a trade union or join the early dosing 
association. 

The story of the death of the hradyaga, which he was 
now on his way to investigate, or rather report on, for it was 
raercly a formal proceeding, had been the chief topic of 
conversation at Ado Tim, the affair being recent, and the 
actors in the scene present. The story assumed difTerent 
asp)ects with our various informants. According to the 
soldiers' tale, be had been caught beyond the mouth of the 
river on the north-east coast, and their overseer from Ado 
Tim had been despatched with two or three of their 
number to bring him back. It is several days" journey up 
the fiver, but they had scarcely gone two, when he made 
his escape, the sold lets having left him with the boatmen 
while they went off to shoot their dinnef. The boatmen 
were themselves cx^onvicts, in fact one was Grodiyanka 
{fUias Marokin) himself, and they wouldn’t put themselves 
in the way of an escape of a byedyaga, especially as he was 
a baritt in their eyes; for he had beta a naval captain, so 
I Icanicd later, and spoke French fluently. These men. 
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therefore, left the boat, and vrtre of course overcome with 
surprise on their return to find the prisoner flown ! Taking 
with him the bag of biscttitSp or rather foasted pulled black 
bread, he fled into the forest. The soldiers, coming back, 
were naturally wroth» but they could do nothing at 
once, for tracking in this virgin forest and swampdand is 
difficult and dangerous. How well-nigh impossible it is to 
find oriels way in tins dense Siberian c>no realizes in 
tracking a bear, A Gilyak viilage was therefore sought, 
and natives and their dogs brought to track down the 
unfortunate ex-captain. The soldiers* version of the 
sequel was that, coming up with him, one of their number 
fell upon hini and tried to make him captlve/but the 
attempting to wrest the soIdier*s gun from him, 
\vA^ shot In self-defence by hb would-be captor* ** Tlien/^ 
they added, "the Gilyak tracker fired the fatal shot'* 

Grodiyanka, howeverp said the shots were in the back, 
and he believed Uiat the soldiers merely picked off the 
fugitive when they sighted him so as to save further 
trouble. Se w(Jij t ^ bnt Gilyaks, whom wc 

aftenvards met, said that Grodiyanka and his fcllmv- 
oarsmen had not only indirectly assisted the ex-captain 
to escape, but had stolen forty military cartridges from the 
overseer lo give the prisoner. They added that the latter 
had built himself a wCM;>den shelter, roofed with grass, and 
when the soldiers came upon him, knowing they would 
probably shoot him^ he rushed out and embraced the 
nearest soldier, Uiat it was with difficulty he could get 
Ills gun free artd shoot. The natives affirmed that the 
prisoner was shot in the breast. 

Four days later we passed the spot w*herc the body 
lay and has since been interred, a lonely grave in the 
solitude of the primeval forest^ one of so many hundreds 
of lone lost ones of whom few received this last act of 
fcUow-man—a friendly covering of earth to protect them 
from the prowling bea^t or the eagles that hovered high 
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over the scene of their dcatJi sinigglt Outlawed and 
degraded, driven to the depths of caid unfeeling cruelty* 
did they remember in that hour their childhood^s days and 
a tnother's tender care ? Now no hand was there to smooth 
the aching bmw or moisten the patched Itps of the helpless 
one lost aJoue in the vast forest—none save the iarg^ 
matusMa herself I 

The banks of the river were low for the most parti 
broken by the rise of art occasional limestone cliff of about 
thirty feet in height Bending over from the tops of thtsc, 
toppling headlong, halfway down or already lying prone 
in the water, were larches and birches; ivhile the stretches 
of low bank were thickly dotted with poplars and nut* 
trees; and overhanging the river's edge were willows 
and aldcrSf giving hiding-place to a bevy of ducks here 
and there. 

Though we had left behind the last Russian setllcflaent 
at Ado Tim, three or four rude shelters were passed in the 
course of the momingp which were occupied during the 
s|>awnt£ig season by a few Russian •"exile-settlers'' for the 
catching and salting down of salmon against the wmteris 
need& At a bend of the river we came upon one of these 
sheUcra, and Sve men dragging a ^inennetp about two 
hundred feet long, which contained one hundred or $o of 
plunging and splashing it£a^ At another of these rude 
hills, which housed a solitary Russian and some barrels of 
salt and dried grass, wc stopped to dbcusa our midday 
meal—a duck we had shot during the morning. Our men 
behaved very wdh and though the keen edge of our dis¬ 
trust w*as wearing off, we did not look forward to spend¬ 
ing a night with them or to the prospect of night watches. 

Occasionally we came upon a Gilyak village, consisdng 
of half a dozen huts or so* and at each one hailed any 
visible member of the communitjv inquiring if there wem 
not men who would take us; but they all with one accord 
made excuses. Either the abIe*bodicd were away fiabing, 
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or the only peison available was HI or had no safe canoe \ 
and so our hopes of a native crcWiand even of the prosecu' 
tion of our journey, were groivitig ominously less, when 
about 4 o'clock w'c espied a native canoe paddled by a 
single Gilyak arrayed in all the glory of mocassins^ pieiAil 
and Manchu hat. We hailed him, asking— 

"Will you take us to the mouth of the river and 
back?” 

'■NV* 

We will give you twenty rubles.” 

‘'No, I must catch fish for the winter stores." 

"Yes; but if we give you money you can buy stores.” 
This shad of logic winged its way, for it produced some 
slight hesitation on his part, and his canoe ivas edged a 
iilllc nearer to ours. We were not or "exile- 

settlers." evidently by our quantities of baggage. But 
still—no—he was not at all keen for the business. Thwe 
foUonved more eloquent persuasion on our part, and he 
relented so far as to ofier to take us for thirty rubles, which 
after considerable haggling was reduced to twenty-five; 
not an exorbitant sum for the eighteen days during which 
he and a companion were to be at our service, and on 
twelve of ifthich they were to paddle, row, and punt us. 
This was the "market price,” however, and though no 
perquisites had been part of the stipulation, the frequent 
request. "Will the 'princes* give some gunpowder, brick- 
tca, sugar, or tobacco?" was seldom refused. 

Our new acquaintance's name was Vanka,* and he 
must go down stream to the next village of Irr Kirr to 
fetch a companion, his cousin—how ruany times removed 
I am nut in a position to state. The cousin's name was 
Armunka, that is as near to it as wc could get In Russian. 
I am afraid we never inuaJly appreciated .Armunka at 
his true social position—at least, not untU we found him 

This Lb really Kuutiic aunienclaturc^ V4ir)lca being a djEELicuttvc 
of tvaii, as Benie of Herbert. 
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half-drunkp and then we Icamt his aristociratic claims. But 
that comca later in the story. Lashing the canoe to ours, 
we proceeded to descend the river to Irt Kirr. Time 
passedp and stiJl we did not sight the vjJlagCp and so we 
asketl how far off it was« 

*" Six bends of the river I “ 

There arc bends and bends, and the information lacked 
sofnething of definiteness, as the comitryman's mile in 
England^ or the pcasant^ij siuttdt in Germany ; but afte r wc 
liad i>een assured more than once that there was but one 
bend more, we tried a different tack, and asked^ " How 
many verstis is it 

OnCp"" came the answer, and a little later, " Two I" 
This mode of progression was, to say the least of it| not 
satisfactory, and we harked back to the beginning of the 
book of weights and measures, 

" 1 low many Sins/itu* are there in a verst ? ** 

“ Thirty 1" And then he added triumph an tl/p ** A 
iV Hi?/ /jji^p hi/ very namm t 

And with this Euclidean definition we ivcre fain to l>e 
contenL It ivantcd yet an hour to sunset ivhcn wc reached 
Irr Kirr, Here, w'ith some rdiefi wc dismissed our Rus¬ 
sians^ who were undisguiscdly delighted with a pay of 
tw'elve rubles, and picked up our fresh crew^ 

Something has been already said of the Gilyaks as a 
race in Chapter VI. The illustrationa will give the reader 
a better idea than any d etailed description, I will* thcreforCp. 
merely refer to a few points^ The Gilyak is short of 
stature, about ; feet 3 inches in height^ spare of limht and* 
though often wiry, scarcely robust, Fdis women*folk 
scarcely exceed 4 feet finches, Hss complexion is tswnyp 
gipsy-like, but not yellow* and his hair, w^htcb he wears in 
a pigtail* is raven black. Aitogether his features^ betoken 
a mixed race* Though he has ibe brechycephalic (round) 
head, the broad facc^ and high cheek-bones of the Mongol, 
* t 7 r«it S™ J«3r4= i veifli- 
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yet the alight btow ridges, big mouth, prominent lips, and 
flattened nasal bridge of the latter are considerably modified 
in hU case. The majority of Gilyaks possess the hairless 
faces of the Mongol, and perhaps the exceptions who 
have bushy beards are descendants of Ainu and Gilyak 
ancestors. 

In summer they used to dress in fisJi->akins,* and m 
winter in seal- or dog-skins. Gradually Chinese cotton 
(fa-pu^ has filtered iu through Manchuria, and largely taken 
the place of fish-skins, though this material is still used for 
parts of the dress, especially of the Gilyak woman; and 
when visiting a Gilyak headman I found a mat of salmon- 
skins, stitched togetlier, spread in my honour. Irt winter 
the men wear coats of dog-skins, but the women favour 
seal-skin, the short bristly hair being leas in the way in 
their domestic occupations, Tlic men add to their coat 
in winter a short petticoat of seal-skin. In summer they 
go bart-footed, except on journeys when, as in winter, 
they use mocassins of scal-skJn, the hair on the outside 
of the leg portion only. 

For underclothing, a ta-pu shirt, "shorts," and long 
gaiters, or spatter-dashes, like the Chinese, are worn by 
the men; and by the women long gaiters only, and a 
shirt or two of cotton or fish-skin. The outer tunic of 
the Gilyak woman, or rather frock, for it possesses sleeves, 
has Chinese cash corns strung round the border, which 
reaches just below the knees. 

The Gilyaks are veritable children of the forest, finding 
their homc^ food, and gods tlicrein. Cultivation of the 
soil is unknown to them, and they live mainly on fish and 
the flesh of beasts tliat fall to their snares By bartering 
the skins of such animals they obtain tobacco, brick-tea, 
etc. They have both summer and winter dwellings, 

• Salmon (JSWiwv lagficepkaluf and pra/mt, which are fcn&im 
IB iLuLem Siberia at Jtiia and gttrirmtka respectively^ 
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constructed of timber and bark* a full description of which 
1 wLU leave until later, 

Vanka having found his cous^in^ a man of rather bigger 
build than himself, and informed him of our proisosaj, they 
declared themselves ready within a few minutes. So natural 
Is it for these people to be wandering, so much at home 
are they on river and in forestp that scarcely any prepara¬ 
tion was neccssaiy for this journey of nearly three weeks. 
It reminded me of a story of a friend's experience in the 
far west of Canada. He was on a survey partyi and in 
the forest they came one day upon a solitary Indian, who 
had evidently strayed far from his home. They said* 
*^Why^ you arc losti** “No/^ he replied, "^mc no lost, 
wigwam lost” 

Their preparations did not mcludc F. and O, overland 
trunks or hai’^cascs, familiarly labelled Not Wanted/* but 
simply a seal's stom^rdi filled with oil, a scraggy bit of 
dried fish, a few leaves of tobacco, ati old double-barrelled 
fowbng-picfic, in a home-made seal-skin cover, a fUh*spear, 
and an outer garment each—this wa^ the sum total of 
tlicir baggage. Established as before in our new craftt 
each of us sitting at the bottom of tlie canoe, and facing 
our men with the baggage !n the centre between tis, w^e 
set off once more to advance our journey by a few more 
versts before twilight compelled us to camp. 

How different* however, was our progress, and with 
what buoyancy we rode the surface of ihe now silvering 
waters of the broad river. Our craft was about twenty- 
five feet long and two and a half broad, light* keehless; and 
though easily capsized a racing craft in speed. More than 
once I came across one of these "dug-outs'* in course of 
making. A suitable troe near the river edge is chosen, 
and cut down. This, and all the other work on it, is done 
by means of an axe, which the natives obtajn either by 
bartering skins with the Russians, or* as at Pogobl, in part 
payment for boat made over to ^ gang of On 
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tlic ^lump of the tree left is placed a —^that is, a twig 

with whittled shavings adhering to the top such the 
Ainus calJ an /nmM This, Ifkc the cross (J) stuck in 
the grpund beside a house in course of budding by the 
Russians^ [s to keep away die evil spirits* the daimt^Nfs, 
which here iiaunt the foresand especially the swampy 
regionit^ Hie bark b chipped of{^ and very Uttle hewing and 
trimming suffices on the outside, as wiil be seen from the 
illustration opposite p, 255, The hollowing process follows, 
and 4ibout one-third or one-fourth of the circumference 
of tiie log h cut intOp tbe remaining two-thirds or three- 
quarters forming the outer surface of the boat When 
duly hollowed to a thrckticss at the gunwale of about an 
inch, a cross-section will thus give about three-quarters of 
the circumference of a circle. The $idca or lips of the boat 
leaning to each other are then stretched outwards, by 
mesuis of sticks placed crossivisc inside^ so that the sides 
may become vertical, and the firtaJ form of a cross-section 
of the boat be diat of the letter U* 

All the ivork is performed with a couple of hatchets, 
though I once :3£iw among the Orotchon tribe a primitive 
plane. A thin rito h affixed to the gunwale, and at the 
bow and stern, which arc often exactly similar, arc short 
Hut projections luted in punting. When dried and stretched, 
two or three rungs keep the sides rigid, Tho whole 
process takes, under favourable circumstaaceSt one month, 
hut in witiier two. 

In the management of them, their makers were as skilful 
as in ihcir muruifacrturc. Tliey would stand at bow and stem 
of our frail craft, punting up stream, and not disturb its 
equilibrium one iota i albdt they were ao careful, that if I 
leaned over in shooting a duck or firing at a seal, or shifted 
my position a trifle, to ease cramped limbs, Vaoka^ss sharp 
eye would detect it, and I should be called back to the 
Sin fas 

The low limestone cliffii of the morning now gave way 
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to conglomerate res-ting on hardert-cd argiU^ccous sind’^ 
stone, whkR though not attractive for the praett^ purpose 
of a bed for weary Umbi^, offered an ejtcellent illustratioit 
of simple gcolc^al action—the draining off of rain-water 
through a pervioiis bed at the line of junction with the 
impervious. From a ledge of the latter* midway in the 
low cUflC tt was pouring as a miniature waterfaU into the 
river below. So simple, so small a matter here, those 
who have moved among the victims of the famines know 
how terribly important a fratam it is in India. What 
thousands, milUous, of lives would have been spared were 
ft not 50, Unfortunately for famine-stricken Central India, 
this pervious stratum. In its case the famous ^^Dckkan 
trap/' is in parts 6000 and possibly lo+ooo feet thick* To 
bore is useless, for it is impossible to pump from that 
depth* Rivers cannot form, and therefore irrigation is 
impracticable. Tanks or lakes arc a last resource^ buE 
enormously expensive and scarcely satisfactory. 

The yelping of sledge-dogs, and the smell from strings 
of fish drying in the sun, and just visible at the bend of 
the river^ aroused us to the contemplation of another Gilyak 
village, if I may so dignify a collection of half a dozen 
huts with that name. Txvo isnEnished canoes lay in thcTr 
beds of fragrant chips; and beyond, on the ** floor of the 
village, were women cleaning fish preparatory Id stringing it 
Huts of larch or pint planks, rectanguiar in shape, with 
obliquely sloping bark roofa, and doors about three feet 
high, a few similarly sha[>ed hut quite small erections on 
piles, for storing the winter provisions of dried fish, and 
three bear cages made up the village of Ukavo, 

Nevertheless, Ukavo was at the time of my visit a rkh, 
or at least a potentially rich, village. The basis of its 
affluence present, or to conie,. was even more assured than 
that of the new' township in Australia which* possea^ing 
400 inhabitanta, a town hall, a telcphmie union, and a 
collection of galvanixed-iron roofed cabins of unvaiying 
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pEittcm^ promised soon to throw EaUar^fc into tlic shade t 
No mines, gold or otherwisCp entered into the Gil3rak3* 
calculation, but they possessed a far tnore important asset 
ID the shape of seven bears. Such a form of wealthy or 
rather capital, may reqiiune some exphmatioD, even to an 
economist. 

The object of the capture and feeding of the bear is the 
holding of a great yearly semi-religious festival, In which 
the slaughter of the beast plays the chief part It is more 
probable, that in the older times a full-grown bear was 
captured just previous to the f£te,and that to-day the Setter 
rather than the spirit of the sacrifice is kept up by seizing 
cubs and rearing them for tlircc or four years* The 
feeding is a matter of no difficulty, as will be seen when wc 
come to the prepamtion of the Gilyak's winter stores^ To 
the owner or capturcr of the bearp the feast turns out a 
very profitable investment, for visitors from neighbouring 
villages flock in, and while necessaries are provided by the 
owner, luxuries are on sale, atid bring him In a handsome 
profit 

The animals are kept in stout log cages, adorned with ii 
pine-branch at each corner* Wishing to see, and if possible 
to photograph one of the occupants^ I desired the villagers 
to bring one out, or at least unroof him. There w'ere, 
however* too few men^falk at home, atsd the adult bear.^ 
were very fierce, as indeed wo gathered from thdr move¬ 
ments and remarks within ■, so two of the five lUtIc cubs 
were paitialiy unroofed. The poor ItlUc orphans snarled, 
and shrank frightened into a coroer, tumbling over one 
another, and tr^iring in their terror to hide each beneath the 
other. Ere the month of January, 1905, is passed, or 
perhaps before, their spirits will have been released to 
carry messages to the great m vmJLA, 


CHAPTER X 

TO THE MOUTH OF THE TIM 

“ A departed spirit “-Tie big brown Ijai-Salmon f« spwriag— 
Sun-drted fish—Eagle's wings w ttM the flight of the sflul of the 
rauTdered—We pMS bredya^ crtemiped—I miss 50Q0 mblcs— 
We joitt n bear ia a stul hunt—A night in the swnmps. 

R esuming our journey agaiHi we were still citing 
about for a low, level, sandy bed, and the twilight 
was fast gathering, when my attention was called 
from the terrestrial to the supematural. From out of the 
now (lark and gloomy forest came a half moan, iialf cry. 

It was uQcaony beyond words, A cry from the urr- 
known, a moan from the depths of undisturbed regions. 
Our Gilyaks ceased paddling, and we asked, “ What js it ? 
It must be some animal Perhaps it is in the claws of 

^•Kaukrqy! kdukmyl* No ! no ! It ts no ommaU 
It is the shade of a dead mail wandering in the forest. 

For the Gilyaks not only bdieve In 3 future world, but 

their conceptions really connote immortaJity, The mem¬ 
bers of their race on the mainland, who live on the banks 
of the Amur, hold that the spirit of the departed one 
reaches after several days’ journey a great vUlage in the 
centre of the earth called MHgk-w, where Ufe is much the 
same as on earth, with this difference, that there the hunt¬ 
ing and fishing are unstinted. In fact, it is ihc familiar 

• A Gily^k wOKdi irwcaning of n^HtiBg+* 
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“happy huntmg groundof the Indian. A di^tinctioii is 
made between tho^ who die a natural and a violent deaths 
far the spirits of the murdered and suicides fly to heaven 
(//tf) direct, thus avoiding the long journey* and therefore 
not requirmg food to be placed at their grave, flow and 
in what differs from /i& they eannot CKplaini hut 

the differentiation marks thdr conception of the sacredixe&s 
of the soul of the murdered or suicide. 

The Gilyaks of Sakhalin, being descendants of pioneers 
who Jong ago left the '* Old coutitryi"" ^re mere fnec-think- 
lug than those of the elder clans on the Amur, Probably 
a closer Intercourse and possibly mtermarriages with the 
jVinus have aJso helped to modify their vlcw^i At any 
ratc^onc finds considemble divergence in practice from the 
old traditionsp and many diflerenoes of custom anti thoughtj 
not only hctiveeii them and their Amur bredireOj but be* 
tween the Tim and Tni* Gilyaks and their brethren on 
the west coast of the Island. 

Vatika dcclai'cd that the spirit of a good man went to 
the Great Spirit (to the East^ where the sun rises}^ but that 
of a bad man into grass. Whether or not he was giving 
us the genetai conception of his tribe wc could not make 
out. Some days later* in convcrsatioii with their or 

"medicine man," and snmo of the dder^ of the Tro 
GUyakSj we were informed that " a good man's spirit goes 
into the ground into the middle of the earth (evidently to 
; but a bad h disturbed, and drifts about 
like air round the huts of the village-" 

The spirits of the deceased occtwionally hold communi¬ 
cation with their earthly relations; fofi endowed w^ithsuper- 
natund capacities, they can in momeots of dulncss pay 
visits to their kindreds give them useful counsel and warn 
them against unknown troubles. If they desire to show 

* Hac Tim Gilyjiks ztv IhtH* ISvtnf on ihe river Tim, while ihi- 
Tm Gilyakiare Miiletl at the moi4th in ihc Bays of Ni, Nahii* anU 
Ouii. 
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themselves to any one they can ; but tt iS only given to 
man to sec them in a state approaching dcath| in a 
dream. Talking on this subject to an old GUyak, he said, 
“Spirits of the departed knock at the door sometimes, 
They come to warn us of some misfortune.” 

“But," I asked, “how ate you to know that it is the 
spirit of the deceased that knocks ? ” 

“ Why, of course, you call, and if there ts no answer 
you know that it is a departed spirit, and then you must 
throw out some food.” 

" Have you ever seen such i ” 

“No.” 

The Ainus of Vezo have a similar belief in the earthly 
visits of the departed ones. Among them, according to 
the Rev. J. Batchelor, the terrestrial and celestial in¬ 
habitants mutually appear as ghosts, but to their fellows 

33 substantial. 

The word ghosts is even too material a conception, for 
their presence cannot be detected by mortal sense. Only 
the dogs are able to apprehend their approach, and you 
may at once know of Uieir proximity by the animals 
howling. 

The reader will smile, but the Gilyak would say, let 
him only hear ajid he may be inverted from hia ignorant 
unbelieC My convmioji took plAce at the village of Dagi, 
on the Okhotsk coastp where my interpreter and I lay 
awake one night in the hut of aji OtotchoTiv Perhaps the 
fact that vve were ill with ptomaine poisotilng may have 
predisposed ua to thoughts of Certain it is that 

at about s a low howl began, echoed and varied by 
thirty or forty other naembers of the canine fane, a low 
peculiar cry of pain growing into a long drawn-out waiU 
[is^ing and swelling until at last it ended in almost a 
scream. An unholy. iU-nmened proceeding which surely 
nought earthly could account for I 

But to return to the river and our Gilyak oarsmenp the 
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departed spirit on this occasion^ with all due deference 
to their weighty tradition^ was u %n6wy owl 
urali^f/se)^ 

If spirits were already abroad it was high time for 
material bodies to retire, and another consideration in- 
duoed lis to choose our camp. Master Emin regarded 
these sandy shoals as his parUcular preserves, which was 
dear from the number of his footprints we had already 
scetin. It must be about the time of his risings probably 
he was at his toilet at the moment preparatory to his 
night's fishing, and it behoved us if we wished to avoid 
legal disputes to take possession at once. Beaching our 
canoe at a pleasant, dean, sandy shoal, dry from the recent 
fall of the riverp Vanka leapt out to take the omens^ in 
other words, to note if there were signs of &rc*djfa^ in the 
near neighbourhood. 

Satisfied that there was nothing more than the foot^ 
prints of Master Peta, who had been down to drink and 
fish during the previous night, we landed* The shoal was 
of considerable length, but narrowed to about twenty Feet 
in dcpEili by the willows, which fonned here the van of the 
forest. Our natives ran into the to cut dowti willow 
branches for our bed, and stikes for the tent and fire. 
The tqnt, which consisted of supports with a piece of 
canvas thrown was quickly erected and the fire lighted 
watli marvellous dcspatdv we meanw^fiile unloading the 
canoe and spreading the rugs. One end of the open 
tabernacle, where our heads were to lie* was barricaded 
w'tth our baggage, ns we prefeircd, if Bruin^s curiosity 
overcame his prudence, that ho should bo intfo^luced to 
our feet first. These opetattons were not concluded with* 
out alarms and nn occasional run for our guns, but neither 
bear nor followed up the signals. 

The brown bear {f/rikr aretes), in whose habitat wo 
found ourselves, attains to a great size in Sakhalin, in fact 
he gets bigger the furtiicr east one goes from European 
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Russia In colour he varies from black to brown, but the 
latter is the tnorc common form. Writers have differed as 
to the attitude he adopts towards man. Dr. Schrcnelc, 
writing of the Amur and Sakhalin bears, speaks of their 
**bb9 artiges Naturellwhile Mr, Sternberg, who wius a 
political exile on Sakhalin for many years, has declared 
that they arc ** wenig aggrffisiver Natur und cs ist nichts 
Ungewbhnlidtes, in nachstcr Nahc weidender Heerdea 
Oder im Waldc Becren suchendcr Weiber Meister Pcto 
umber wandcln zu schen. ohne dass cr die Eincti oder die 
Anderen behcUigt odcf auch nur in Schrecken setzt," 

The truth appears to me to lie between these two 
statements. Should you come suddenly unawares upon 
the she bear wi th her young, a fatal blow from her paw or a 
final embrace will be yours. Even Mr, Stembeig admits 
that through hunger he sometimes attacks the native^^ 
and not seldom one of the latter is killed in the attack." 
On the other hand. It ia true, that should Master PeU sec 
you passing at some distance, and he be not in evil case, 
and you do oot molest him, he may merely pursue hia 
own course as even a satisfied lion or tiger will do, The 
iaiga yields liim abundance of berries, and the river quan¬ 
tities of fish, while—stolen fruits being sweet, even to 
bears—he will occasionally aiJd to these a sable or hare 
caught in the snares of the Gilyaks. 

Tlie Caucasian farmer, whose agricultural success I 
have already chronicled, told us many a story of the 
adventures of himself and his neighbours with the bears 
which roamed in the primeval forest around his village of 
Uskovo. He had known no Jess than seven men attacked 
and mauled by bears, but, he added, “ the bear is, after all, 
cowardly, for not one of the men was killed 1" 

The farmer and “dairyman" of Sakhalin still labours 
under difficulties from which his English representative 
has been for centuries immune. One of these seven men 
belonging to Uskovo was driving his cows to pasture, and 
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stopped on hh w^y to make tea. Continuing again, he 
came suddenly upon his two cows lying dead, and stand¬ 
ing over one of them, which he had already half devoured* 
was a big bear, defiant and angry at being disturbed. 
The man was so taken aback, that he stood rooted to 
the spot, though a gun was in his hand; hut not so Bnitn, 
who, leaving his prey with a growl of rage, fell upon the 
mao, and before he could escape planted his great claws 
in his shoulder, making such holes that you could get 
several of your fingers into them. 

Among the GiJyaks tlic as they call the bear 

on Sakhalin, plays the greatest rdU in the animal world. 
He is regarded with peculiar sentiments, and the beliefs 
and ceremonies which cluster around his sacrifice are 
unique and Interesting. The natives are fully aware of 
the CA'itjf t cunning, and regard him almost as a Gilyak. 
certainly as a competitor, and love to tdl stories of his 
knowing ways. They describe how he will go a-fishing, 
by preference at night, but if by day, he will stand with 
his right paw held close to his breast lest the sun should 
cast a shadow on the water and frighten the fish; how 
he will get up on his hind-legs to fight, and parry a apear- 
thrust, or shield his heart from a shot, with his paw. 

After all, Bruin is very human ia many of his ways, 
and the brotherly feeling of the Russian peasant towards 
him is eitpressed in the pet names they gis-e him—Mishka 
and Master Peti. On the mainland one not infrequently 
comes across the cubs kept as pets. I have seen them 
housed in a kennel in a yard, and even tied up to the 
side of a shanty hy the wayside, where the bystander 
might be seen trying to give a friendly pat before 
receiving a less amicable retunu The Caucasian farmer 
of Uskovo once caught three cubs and put them in a big 
boa in his j’ard. One day one of them succeeded in 
making his escape by gnawing through the wood. The 
alarm was immediately raised by the wife of the farmer, 
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but the men of lEe village were m the fields^ The for* 
tunate cub, however, did not tnake ofT at onee, but, siKing 
that his companions had not been able to follow him, 
went back to the box and litcralJy 'Mcnt a hand just as 
A man would/' Unfortunately number two was dum^yj 
or else too fat to squeeze throngb+ and all his attempts 
were fruitless; yet number one did not relax bia efforts 
until the cries of the men, now fast nearing the court* 
yard, warned him to be off Curiously enougli^ the little 
animal, on emerging from the yardj immediately made 
straight to the spot where he had been captored* and then 
disappeared into the /ax^a. 

As soon as our luxurious repast of boiled rice and 
cocoa was finished, the fire was allowed to die out^ for, 
though a protection against prowling Master Eruin, it 
might prove an ally to mote dangerous foes, By its 
light the could have easily picked us off while 

remalDidg invisible themselves. 

The night pas<;ed without incident, and* awaking before 
sunrise; I found Vanka already abroad and in the act 
ef throwing a burning faggot into the water, exclaiming, 
with childish ddigbt as it smoked and steamed, There 
goes a steamer/’ fie had come into contact with Russians 
more than, perhaps, any other Gilyak that 1 met, with one 
exception, and had probably made a visit to the west 
coA$% where he would have seen a steamer. His cousin 
was no such tiawcner,and knew'only a dozen or so Russian 
wordsv As Vanka was preparing to put off alone in the 
cance^ I asked him, ^ Are you going to catch fish?” Tlifcre 
was no answer. 1 repeated my question. 

“ Hush I hush ! ** he said, it is os Ti/ ni iwM wishes. 
You must not say that^ or I may catch none,'* Which 
reminded one of friends nearer home, who check one in 
the act of congratulating one's self on an escape from 
misfortune, with a full belief in llic sinister effect conse¬ 
quent on such foolhardy boastfulneai 
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The perfonnaRcx of our morning ablutions was to 
them 3 source of oousiderahle interest and astonishment 
They never went through such an extraordmary pcrforra- 
ancc. What could be the object of such rites? What 
occult motive could mducc the two white men to go 
through with such an unpleasant function at 5.30 a,tn. 
on an autumn morning? Fossibly the explanation was 
to be sought in ceremonial, or maybe we suffered from 
some foul disease) 

Breakfast despatched^ tent struck^ and all the rolling 
up and stowing away of sacks, skins, ctc.^ accomplbhedp 
an early start was made. The sun soon gained power^ 
and a magnificently cloudless day smiled once more upon 
us. In vain we scanned tlie heavens for a clomk and 
laughed in nui* sleeve In spite of TV?/ ni and statis¬ 

ticians or quoters of statistics, in far Europe^ who should 
say that Sakhalin had only five days free from fog, doud, 
or rain In the yean I had already seen five such days 
during the week 1 had spent on the island. 

How glorious to be floating ever onward into the 
unknown. Virgin forest to right and left, and ever a 
fresh vista with each bend of the river. Now it was low- 
lying banks bordered with fallow and wsUow hacked by 
tull grass, that hid alike the distant, high-feachlng hills 
□nd the low-$teaiiiig fox. Then it was a lovely quest- 
cnticiog crMk^the home of the otter and the bear, spanned 
by many a fallen tmuk and many a bridge of branches, 
the pathw'ays of sables and martcps. To creep and wade 
up these was a veritabb Arabian Nights venture, for what 
habitants of the forest might one not meet^ to say nothing 
of the glorious sky^plctures seen through the interlacing 
branches overhead ! 

At the next bend sandy cW^ hove in view, loftier now, 
for we were approaching the defile of the eastern spur 
of mountains, which etids southward:^ in Cape Patience. 
Birches and firs were overhanging the edge, or fallen 
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hc^Iong with their topmost bmncHes touchinE the water* 
Driftwood, caught by overhanging bushes or bowing trees, 
or arrested by a grassy Island in mid-stream, lay piled up 
as if by some giant hand* 

Beside tlic tiny creeks a few tributaries were passed, 
but none of any importance* They bore namea among 
the Gilyaks recording their value to the native hunter* 
iffrti* many sables river l Jimi, many fish and bears 
river ^ Pihnsinri and etc 

Buoyantly speeding over the faosont of the water iinder 
a glorious September sunj and wmpt as we wore in con^ 
tcmplatiott of the scenCj the needs of the flesh bad to be 
remembered, especially witli tbe fate of the previous party 
of the Russian prospector and his escort fresh in mind. It 
was most desirable to husband, if possible, our small stock 
of provistons against tbe return journey. Vanka, there¬ 
fore, got out his long fish-spear and, balancing 

himself on the prow of the boat, skilfully lunged at passing 
salmon. His weapon, which is one of a kind used by 
many of the tribes of North-Eastern Siberia, was of a 
peculiar character. To the shaft* vrhich was about four* 
tcca feet long, a large iron hook was loosely fastened by 
a thong. Close to the end was also another thong, bound 
round three or four times, but just loosely enough to 
of the hook being tcmpnrarily slid into it, tbe ** buaiucss*' 
end free and pointing with the shafts Ready now for 
action* the weapon was like a magnified letter b- On 
sighting the gleam in the limpid depths beneath, the 
skilful harpooiier gives a rapid thrust* and the belly of 
the salmon is plercctL The action of piercing looses the 
hook from the ihrcefold thongi, and the struggles of the 
fish now only serve the hook, which is dangling from 
the first thong, to gain a firmer grip. 

The first lunge by Vanka proved unsticcessful, as a 
cry announced i again a silvery gleam, and 

• i tongue niearis river^ as tv village- 
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^ second attempt had happier results, for a Alia of fifteen 
to twenty pounds was hauled in, splashing and somer¬ 
saulting. A blow on Its headp and die fish lay dead; 
whereupon our Gilyaks whipped out their knives, and, 
like the Red Queen in "VAHce in Wonderland," " offed with 
Its head/^ and with teeth and knife devoured their tasty 
morsd- raw. leaving nothing but the jaws^ The natives 
regard the bead of a salmon as a great delicacy^ especially 
the cartilaginam parts* and in this they can claim kinship 
with the bear» for during the spawniog-sea^n Master ¥clz 
will come down to the river*s edge» and in one night spoil 
a score of kiia, devouring the heads, and throwing away 
the bodies. We preferred to keep up some of the habits 
of the civilization we had left behind* and wited until 
midday should give us pause to camp, and ccxik our share 
of the catch. 

Mcanwhilcp another village, Auk-vun-vrauk by namei 
hove in sight, and* paddling in, wc stepped gingerly from 
our unstable craft* Vanka insbted on accompanying me 
because of the crowd of yelping dog^t, although the most 
savage were tied up to a pole underneath a hut built on 
piles. These animals are fierce towards strangers* and 
espedally white men^ although [ believe it is on the whole 
true the world over, that^ if you show no sign of fear^ 
dogs may yelp and growl* but wdll stop short of actual 
attack. My present position reminded me of an incident 
in Southern China—a sahib obliged to appeal to a 
piccaninny for protection from a buffalop whose discri¬ 
mination between the white man and the yellow is well 
known. 

These dogs are used by natives in hunting bears and 
in tracking In winter, harnessed to the sledgeSi 

they are not fed until the end of the journey, and am 
then much more dangerous to eucountcr, A scarcely less 
unpleasant experience than unexpectedly meeting a team 
of these hungry, savage creatures in winter* befell a 
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traveUer who, driving his own team, came upon a bcaf stimed 
by hunger to a premature sortie from his winter quarters. 
The dogs, spying him, and urged by instincts of tiic chase;, 
swerved aside, aird dashed between the trees after the 
beast The luckless traveller clutched at the sides of the 
light sledge, hanging on as long as possible, instead of 
throwing himself off before he was tumbled out gunless 
in front of the bear. 



Striding through the crowd of yelping animals, we 
came upon an old Gtlyak and his wife, who sat slicing 
and cleaning ki/9. With a long rakish knife, which is the 
men's hunting and "general-purposes'* knife (t/xJuti/w), the 
fish was split open, and with a short-bladed and curved 
edition of the former—the woman's fish and domestic 
knife the i'iia was clean c± Two slices 

were then cut from each side, leaving for remainder the 
head and tall and backbone, with some Qesb adhering. 



All these were then hung up to diy in the sun, this dryings 
ground being the '‘village green,” or ‘'market-place," of 
the Gilyaks. The slices were for human consumption, 
and woe betide the Gilyaks if August (oa), which is the 
chief season of ftsh-drying, prove a rainy month, for then 
only a small quantity of their staple food will be prepared 
against the winter, and stores give out early, and 
many will die of starvation. Fortunately, sunny weather 
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bad this y«iar attended their efforts^ and goodJy quanthie^ 
of atiii'dricd fijsh were hangiDg m raws upon rows, to be 
eventually consigned to those strange-looking coffin erec¬ 
tions, consisting of a short log hollowed out and perched 
on forked stakes. These stakes were, in "well-regulated 
establishments/^ encircled with pieces of bark, umbrella- 
shapedp to prevent the ravages of rats and other vermEn. 

The roe is regarded as a great delEciacy, and was being 
scraped into Interesting looking wooden vessels resembUng 
a butcher's tray, which also serve to receive the blood 
from the skin bear at the great festival. On feast-day^ 
such 3£ at the beginning of the sable and scat hunts:, which 
inaugurate a New Year (the Gilyaks having two years to 
our one), the roe Is mixed anti pounded with whortle* 
berries, etc,, and made into a much appreciated 
The tail and head^pieces of the JL^ifa are intended for the 
dogs and the bear, and the former came in for a fw bits 
of fresh fish as perquisites while the operations w'erc going 
on before us, tliough for the most part they feed them¬ 
selves in summer. Some of them were at the moment 
engaged in catching fish at the river's edge^ one or two 
less particular than the others sensing a dead fish cast up 
on the shook. 

We did no bartering here, Vanka having landed to beg 
or borrow some seal-oil, for apparendy his stock of that 
great Gilyak delicacy, and {to us) horrible-smelling 

had run out. Our next stop was for the midday 
meal at a bank opposite a fine sandy cliff, crowned with 
larch-trees. Stepping out of the canoe, I espied some 
fresh footprints of Master Bruin, which our natives, with 
a dbCTimination remarkable to our untrained eyes, de- 
dared were those of a CA'uf that w e had disturbed fishing 
at the moment Examining the tracks more do^y, 1 
was sorely tempted to spare one of my fast dimitushing 
photograph films. The impression of the balls of the toes 
and the five daws in the sand was perfect, and to complete 
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all were the msirks made by his claws as he slid irtv^luti- 
tarijy into the water. 

Clambering up the bank, I found Vanka and Armunka 
had the slices of the salmon already grilling in front of a fire* 
Running into the foreat* they had deftly cut and prepared 
two willow twigs, strippitig off the leaves* and slitting them 
lengthwiscL In each of these was inserted a a^licc of 
cittended by two cross-pieces, the slit-ends at the same 
time being bound up with the green lind. But it must 
be confessed that^ though 1 admired their rapid methods In 
the cull nary dq^artmeut. I had scarcely the same respect 
for our Gilyaks’ other domestic ways. They oocasionaliy 
assisi^ at washing up, but we thought it high time to 
reduce their share of it to the French interpretation of 
that word, when our spoons were fini.^hcd” off on thdr 
mocassins^ oo which they wiped their fishy and clayey 
hands. 

In the course of the afternoon wc came to yet another 
Gilyak settlement, the last in fact before wc reached the 
mouth of the river, some hundred miles distant Here 
wc were hailed in the Gilyak tongue^ 

Have the (Russians) any ' brick tea * i " 

** Yes, Have you any seal-skins 
Stepping ashore, haggling began, and finally a seal-skin 
obtained for n brick of tea,l some shot, and caps* 
These seal-skii^ were not from the fur seals { 

but from the common hair seal z*ifulirr^}^ 

arid in some cases the banded seal 

The fur seal has a thick, downy under-JuT, wldch is what 
we ate famili^ with in caps and jackets after the longer 
and sparser hairs have been pulled out^ a treatment more 
commonly knoivn in connection with beaver skins^ The 
hair seal has a bristly, aiJvcrbh, straw-coloured skin^ with 
dark-grey or black spots, and is commonly used on the 

* Weig^tain^ one kiSjogrammr, and costiaj us at ;\leMiLdrovsk hal f 
a ruble, 5^^- per 1b. 
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Continent for children'^ satcKek The fur seal is now very 
rare on Sakhalin^ though In earlier years large numbers 
tiscd to be caught off Robben Island, now known by its 
Russian name of OsIr<^va Seal Islandpand lying 

a little to the $outh of Cape l^atience. The latter arc 
quite common, and we met several ascending tlie river 
after the salmon- The great hunting-season is, however, 
the spring, and this begins the new or summer year among 
the Gilyaks. 

Again continuing our route, it was interesting to ob- 
Berve that the chlTs were recurring much more frequently 
on the right bank than on the left of th\» northerly flowing 
river* which adds one more to the itlnstratJons oF Feirers 
law of the more rapid erosion of the fight banks of rivers 
in the northern hemisphere, due to the rotation of the 
earth. The effect of this deflexion of the water is* of 
course* greater In tht$e high latitude® than in low* 

Wild swann occasionally flew across high overheadj 
and a wiMtlpccker could be heard tap-lapping the trees. 
Our natives eagerly asked ua to shoot the eagles w-hich 
soared aloft or settled on the top of a high tree, only to 
fly away as we approached ivitluii gunshot These were 
the whttc*tailcd eagltt® {//aiiffm prized by the 

natives for their tail-fcathcrs, for which they declared the 
Chinese gave them three dollars (about Tlie Japanese 
(in Yezo) are said to use them to indicate the residence 
of a person of importance by placing them over his door ; 
in any cascj the Gil^^ks themselves value the feathers, 
wliich they use for arrow-head'?. The wings are also 
priced by them, being placed at tiie grave of a Gilyak who 
has been murdered or has committed suicide* to aid his 
soul in Its flight to heaven^ 

Having left oil habitations behind us, even the last of 
these children of the forest/^ the scenery grew ever wilder. 
The footprints of the bears increased; already we bad 
sectii since the morning, between thirty and forty. Once 
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or twice we p^sed a rude rait eoiT(iposed of a few pine^ 
logs, roughly boujjd together* telling of who were 

attempting to steal down the river by night; or a few 
ashes on a shoal indicating their temporary camping-place; 
but that afternoon we were to come to still clo$er djuarters 
with them. At about half-past five we were keeping a 
look-out for a likely halttng^placc^ when a thin column of 
smokCf just appearing above the trees on our right bank* 
warned us to be on the alert* Word was passed in a 
whisper to have guns ready, and, our nativi^ paddling 
silently but quickly, we shot by unobserved—at least, 
we truste^l so. The had built their fire behind 

some willows a few feet from the bank, which screened 
ihcTr merrily crackling fircp but not tJie smoke, from our 
view* 

That evening we camped lower down the river, sepa¬ 
rated from our unpleasant neighbours by about two miles; 
but we spent by no means an undistufhed night* The 
fire had been put out, and w^e had rolled ourselves up in 
rugs and placed our guns loaded by our sides* and re¬ 
volvers under our improvised ptlloivs; scarcely ten minutes 
liad elapsed when the alann was given by my interpreter* 
Sitting up* f listened; but no sound was to be heard, and 
we lay down again. Once more I was mused, and this 
time I seized my gun and listened outside. Was it a 
bear? No; he thought he had heard the sound of a 
paddle above the bend there—^probably the whom 

we had passed. Our natives asked us to fire our revolvers. 
If it were bears they would he suffidcntly scaned, and if 
it were outlaws they would know were on the viw^ 
This we did ; but 1 wa.^ impatient of continued aiarais* 
and decided to go cm watch for half the night. Slipping 
on a oi* rather dekhi* I planted myself, gun in hand* 

outside the tent. If the reader has been in a similar 

* A long reaching to the fee^ tified wiih fiif inside (ind 
OQtsid^ and csyedalty loitahle fer sl^dging^ 

N 
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position, he fvill re«ilke the eeriness of the situation, A 
pitch darkiKsa enveloped cvetytbing, for it wanted but 
two or three days to the new moon, and the heavens 
were overcast with clouds which descended later in rain. 
Peering first ia tl\e direction of the forest, was that the 
spathic of two glassy eyes t saw? and, straining my ears 
towards the river, did 1 bear the light plash cf an oar ? 
After an interval of reassuring silence, a strange sound 
would once more quicken my sense*—the splash of a 
salmon or the far-off cry of a wild awan disturbed by 
some prowling beast A light driarJe began and forced 
me to cover my rifle. At length the three hours (or 
was It three days?) came to an end, and my companion 
relieved me. 

The dawn waked our natives, and the morning opened 
with aunshine after the night’s showers. Our method of 
propulsion was altered this morning. We had got beyond 
the region of rapids, and were now* on a full flowing river, 
A pair of native sculls, with a hole bored tn the flat bulging 
part below the haft, were brought to light from the bottom 
of the boat. A minute or two sufliced to make rowlocks, 
from forked branches cut and trimmed and bound to the 
gunwale with seal thongs. Vanka used these sculls at the 
bow. rowing (not sculling) with them mt after the rt/Av, 
while Amiuiika steered with a paddle in the stem. Bear 
footprints continued lo be as common as on the previous 
day, our oarsmen delighting to point them out to me, at 
the same time making amusing attempts to mouth the 
Englifih word “bear'*—attempts which resulted in Act, i'd, 
baa, and finally bar. With their intimate knowledge of 
Bruin, they would tell us that this one, whose footprints 
we saw, was here yesterday, that early this rooming, and 
that, again, we had lust disturbed. 

To the wild geese, ducks, swans, crows, and snipe of the 
swamps and the river was added to-dayanothcr inhabitant 
—the seal. A It^—a great snag—lay in midstream a 
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couple of hundred yards ahesd, where the river swept 
round a sandy beaefcu Vanlta began to load up, and I 
wondered what was now in progresa. Drifting silimtly on, 

I could just make out a sleeping, almost shapeless^ mass 
lying upon the log At that distance tt was impossible to 
distinguish the head from the taii A loud report from 
Vanka's and my companion's rifles—for they had fired 
togctlicr—a plash p and their prey had escaped They 
had missed, which was not surprising considering the 
mstabiltty of the canoe. 

The meeting with yet another denizen of these parts 
that day has been a source of congratulation and com¬ 
miseration on the part of my friends ever sinee^—congratu¬ 
lation that I was allowed to sec and commiseration that 
I did not shoot it. We had arrived at a part of the river 
where the banks^ rising about ten feet above the water^ 
were covered^ as was the adjoining land, with tall rushes 
and long grass about six feet in height. Gazing carelessly 
at the bank, I espied a head peeping out of the long grass, 
and called to my interpreter and the natives in a low voicCj 

(A little bearf). Seeing nothing, 
they smiled i but on my reiterating and pointing, Vanka 
caught sight of it, and ^\ed to me^ 

CifyaJtsl'ij sataJta (Don't shoot; it Is a Gilyafc dog)« Now, 
occasionally we had seen a native dog sitting alone at a 
distance from a villagCi ftshing or waiting for his master, 
and v\'e therefore hesitated; but before we had realized 
the mi^itakc; the animal had got Up and trotted off, 
disappearing into the tall rushes and grass, giving uSj 
how^cver, one clear view of a beautiful coaUblacfc fox 
With a while tip to his great bruslL Even as he dia- 
appeared^ Vanka was calling to us, " / Mjef 

Pai m v^^iA serdi/i/** (Don't shoot! 

Don*t shoot! The god of the mountains will be angryX 
and much more as to the fate the lord of this region 
would have in stare for us should we cross his wilL 1 
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ashore^ but it was hopeless to expect to come up 
with the artimaL 

According lo Vanka, if we had killed it, its brethren 
would have been informed, and when we set out for the 
winter's hunt they would have banded together to kill us. 
If Vanka was really sincere, I think it far more likely 
that he feared lest bis winter shunt should suffer^ because* 
by killing thus in a hapha^d fashion, it h^d not been 
inaugurated with the usual cercmonii^ To sd^e of the 
provision of the Pal ni vcokh (he is lord of the 

forest and all therein) before acknowledging in due form 
his sovereignt>' and bounty, was to risk bringing down his 
wrath upon our heads. But yet I have strong doubts as 
to Vanka's sincerity* He was very faithful to us, yet the 
possibility of getting ^oo rubles in the next few months 
was a consideration which few Gilyaks or Russians 
would have hesitated to risk by truth-telling. We 
taxed him aftemards with tbb, but he stUl stood to Ids 
guns. 

Many weeks later, when at \nadivostok^ Mr, S., a 
partner in an English firm who have large dealings in furs, 
told me that the last skin of tilts description had sold for 
5CX>o rubles (^53fvh Several varieties of foxes^ including 
the common species, the red, the silver-black, and the 
black, arc found on the island. All are larger than their 
English brother, and possess very fine brushes. 

For some time we had been keeping a look-out in vain 
for a sandy reach whereon to camp. They had gn:>wn 
scarcer^ the river being more constant here, and the banks 
being low and grassy Our custom wm to stop while 
there was light enough to plunge into the forest* cut our 
teni-stakes and fuel* and get our shelter up. But on this 
occasion the stai^ began: to peep, tJic banks to grow dim 
and indistinct, and the troc$ to loom black and tiireatening 
before we sighted a big, curved, sandy beach. We hailed 
it with delight, for how' mfinitely preferable a bed it 
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makes to a hummocky clearing m a forest* And m the 
moming* in tiamping round, one apprccUtea the dr>% hard 
sand instead of the wet grass and the weakly penetrating 
sun-rays obscured by interlacing thickets. But even as 
we were about to reach the boat an angry growling and 
snarling were heard h Had it been daytime, here had been 
our chance for a hunl^ but even the natives do not attempt 
a night attack We liad camped before on Bmin’s private 
preserves^ but never when he was in actual possession. 
Quietly our natives paddled round the curving reach, tlie 
growling and snarling growing louder and louder. *lhcy 
suggested the high grassy bank on the right as an alterna¬ 
tive camping-ground, but I was too enamoured of a sandy 
bed to acquiesce;, ao they paddled on, the aars being dia- 
carded for the occasion. Then preparations were made 
for action. The double-barrelled gun was passed forward 
to Armunka, a redoubtable hunter, as we teamt aftens-ars^. 
Me loaded^ and knelt in the boat, rifle in hand; I did 
likewise, wondering "*what was to do next/^ as my in¬ 
terpreter said, in copying us* The noises had now 
assumed a different note, a most iveird mixture of growl 
and howl and wail, at times a half-human cry, quite 
unlike a bear's. The darkness thickened j wc could but 
dimly descry the nearer bank. Suddenly Armunka rose 
to full height in the prow^ took atm into the darkness^ I 
watching and woitdcringt for 1 could perceive nought. 
Then arose a shriek, followed by a great plunge^ I 
could dimly make out a rising column of water, and im¬ 
mediately wc were swept along with a rush by the $ivift 
and rapid strokes of the two paddlcsi in hot pursuit of a 
pair of seals! The snarling and grow^ling had proceeded 
from the bear^ who, in unconscious co-operatidn with us, 
was pursuing the seals as they emitted their strange 
amatoiy erica* As we neared the latter^ Bruin had ceased 
to growl, though just before Armunka fired I had 
caught the cry of wiki swans disturbed by the bcaci 
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and his pla^h—plash—^pl^h as he prowled along the 
left bank. 

Another eamptng-grounJ was founci a mile or two 
further on, where we spent the night unmolested, though 
not without alarms. The cioucb had been gathering since 
the previous nighty and the following morning opened wet. 
Despite all our eflbrts to cover our baggage and ourselvcsv 
a couple of hours in an open canoe in pouring rain left 
us wet and sitting in water. If it had been delightful 
beyond words to float on the bosom of the broad river into 
the unknown, wnth a clear sky and brilliant $un» it was most 
miserable and wretched to sit stiff and wet til the bottom 
of a canoe with no hope of shelter but the forest, witli its 
dank grass underfoot and tTee*droppmgis overhead. Hovf- 
cver, we held on our way until midday, when we disem¬ 
barked, and dragging onr baggage up the bank, scattered 
it on the wet grass, for there was not a dry spot to be 
found This done, our natives at length accompUsbed the 
apparOTtly impossible^ and coaxed a fire to tight While 
we were yet atamping around, cold and stiff, trying to 
rejoice in the potcntialtties of a fire, a slight noise was 
heard from the river. It was forty-eight hours since we 
had seen any human beings, and^ picking up our gunSj we 
ran to the edge of the bank, to find a canoe, wdl-tadcn, 
and manned by two Gilyaks, shoot under the bank. This 
was followed by two mtirc, containing some Kazaks, Mr. 
S., the Chief of the Titnovsk District, and Mr. von 
Frikcn, the Inspector of Forests and Agriculture from 
Alexandrovskp 

Explanations had to be made by my interpreter, as 
1 was in the position of a dLscovered by the 

futcJuxlnik in his own <thrug without a passport* Wc had 
heard from the natives of their Journey, and it appeared 
that they had, for the fir^t time in their long abode on 
the island, decided to descend the Tim to make per^ 
sonal acquaintanceship with the district b thdr charge, 
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and to visit the engineers who were at the recently dis¬ 
covered petroleum lake. They Mrere very polite, and shared 
with U3 a wild goose shot by one of the soldiers. Mr. vofi 
Friken was especially fricndl/p and^ speaking tn French, 
he gave me the benefit of hrs observations of the tribes 
of the island, havingi the course of his duties^ 

Over a large pctftion of Soutli Sakhaltn. Stationed for 
several yeaxs at ICorsakcivsk^ he had moved recently to 
Alcacandrovsk, where he politely invited me to call upon 
him, as did also the Chiefs at his residence at Rikovsk 
Mn von F.. I found educated, friendly, and courteous, and 
an escccplion among the Sakhalin officials } in fact, his 
office wa^ a special one, partaking rather of the nature 
of a scientific than an administrative one. With iniiitary 
despatch their retinue repacked, and our new acquaintances, 
with a **I}a xvidanij^*' were gone. 

It sstill raining steadily> but we now felt ready for 
a fresh start, and embarked without delay to continue the 
descent of the river. The Tim was getting broader^ 
averaging now about 3CO or 4^ widths the sandy 

reaches had disappeared, and the level of the land was 
growing lower and. the forest more broken. With the 
diminution of limber, bears and their tracks began to 
disappear alsov That evening wc were compelled to camp 
in a thicket, a perfonnaiice no less uncomfortable than our 
midday halt 

On one advantage we congratnlatcd ourselves, viz., our 
natives were more than usually tractable. Once or twice 
there had been slight friction, but an incident had occurred, 
unknown to mCi which had settled all that- It appears 
that my nationality had puzzled them. They knew the 
Russians, but this strangtr^ spoke another language. 
Possibly this racial difference accounted for my proclivity 
for washing j but, anyhowt what wai II 1 travelled with 
much baggage and many stores* Was 1 a great prince 
among my own people? “Yes!*' was the unblushing 
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answer of my jnterpreterr. Henceforth all our difTtenlties 
were at art end, at least as far as Vanka u'as concerned. 
After that the request became quite familiar, Would the 
princes give some gmipowdcr f " 

The night was an uncomfortably wet onCi and the 
next morning we looked forward to ending our rtver 
journey and reaching a native village in the bny^ where 
we could get shelter from the elements and dry our now 
sodden ba^age. Our natives reported that it waa but 
half a day's journey to the mouth ; but they had reckoned 
without the wind, A storm swept up the river from ihe 
Okhotiik Sea, and it was madness to attempt to ride the 
bay whtm our canoe even shipped water in the river. 
Loth as we were to camp in this dreary, shelterless spot, 
ft must be done. No forest was here—that had been kft 
behind—nothing but low-lying swamp, the itmdra of the 
north. Cold, wet, and hungry, we scrambled ashore, found 
a piece of firm ground—an island in the midst of marches— 
stamped down the long wet grass, and proceeded to 
search for fucL Some rotting driftwood rewarded our 
hunt, and, happily, a log left by a hood gave us a little 
shelter from the wind, which swept in from the sea. 

With the bears bad gone also the wild ducka^ and our 
larder had not been replenished for two days. Arniuiika 
iherefore sent over to the right bank to shoot, if 
possible, some form of fleslu It was of no use to hre at 
an occasional flock of wild geese^ for our quarry wa$ 
nearly certain to fall in un-get-at-able swamps, Fortu* 
natcly* Anminka was more succeissful, and brought back 
a solitary wild duck, wliich^ however^ shrank remarkably 
in the roasiting^ at least iu the opinion of two hungry 
men. 

In vain^ before retiring, we tried to dry our sodden 
tugSf only succeeding, beyond our best hopes, in filiiitg our 
eyes with smoke. The sun went down in a wild sky 
amid clouds of angry ted ; the distant roar of the wild 
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breakers of the Okliotsk Sea boomed in our ear^, bringitig 
no sense of peace, nought but a fceliog of cold and storm. 
Crouched under our open shelter, we slept between the 
intervals of trying to avoid tbc iricklings of rain through 
«itr caifVBs rooC, 


CHAPTER XI 

IN THE BAT OF K! 

A cflrious ccasi-Une—Cilyak huiK and thetr arigjn—An InicriDr— 
“Give somctliiiig to the psd^The Erdt bearfitc—A unique 
baiid jind sirti^tc f Le G.lLmn '5 sdiunilioiL—'Xbc bear not a pious 
Cilyalc—SiEoiiiciUion erf the festival. 

I T yet dark* 3 * 3 ® whea I heanl naises pro* 
cceding from Vanka. Ht declared that he was sing¬ 
ing'. It was not an occasion on which to discuss 
the poiiiti or to state the laws of harmony as understood 
in the West, so I kept .silence; anti, feeling most un¬ 
comfortably wet from rain-drippings, lay still and watched 
his preparations for a fire. This done, he directed his 
superfluous energy upon ns, urging the necessity of starting 
early, before the wind, awaking with the sun, roused the 
waves in the bay to action. So we " stood up,” as my 
interpreter rathijr literally translated the Russian word, 
which, however, accurately described our morning toileL 
A frugal breakfast by tlie light of a fire, a hurried 
packing of wet baggage, and we were slipping down the 
last league of our rivet journey. At the mouth is a 
delta, but our oarsmen knew the river “ as their five fingers," 
and piloted us unerringly by the deep channel to the Bay 
of Ni, into which the river Tim empties. This bay and 
the whole coast'ljno for many miles are of such curious 
formation that a word or two of description will be 
necessary to render clear my further jo umqfings. 

Reference was casually made in Chapter VI., in dwelling 
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on the geolpgfc^ aspect of the island, to il^ gradual 
emergence in curtent geological time- This is the central 
fact which explains the formation of the lagoon-studdeJ 
coast in the north-east and soath^wesfc of the islands 

On our teftp as we entered the bay travelling north' 
ward> was a low-lying swampy shore—/tfwrf™, as it is 
called in Stbena ; and on our right stretched a sand dune* 
varying tn width from a few yards to a verst or morCp and 
keeping parallel with the coasi-line* This formatioii ex¬ 
tended northwards for loo miles or more, for no white man 
had penetrated beyond about 80 mileSp and the natives 
could only retail hearsay concerning the " bcyoncL” From 
the mouth of the Tim^ the Bay ol Ni extended for about 
20 miles northward, then narrowed to a passage-way, 
which opened out into the Bay of Chaii beyond which 
luo names had been given to the yet unexplored bays. 
This wall of protecting sand’^une was pierced by three 
uarrow strait5;p giving access to the sea, in the course of 
the So miles. 

The coast'-line on our left represented the prehiatoHc 
shorty and the terrace above it the onginal sca-leveL 
The sand-dunes, due to deposition by the alluvium-laden 
waters of the Tim flowing north, checked by the Okhotsk 
cold current fiowiug south, had found their way above 
the surface of the water in the course of the gradual 
emergence of the Island already referred to. From that 
time seeds carried by wind or bifd bad been deposited, 
and the growth of coarse graas, Swiss pine (Ptjtus^ 
and even wild ro$e {R0S0 had 

helped to bind the saud and establish these Jong sandy 
islets. 

From the delta of the Tim we made across the bay 
in a north-easterly direction to a cluster of huts on the 
inner side of the dune. The wind was already making 
itself felt; our light craft rocked, and the morning air 
struck cold on our damp clothes. The villages of Ntvo 
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(the fi^s^ for there arc two) and Kamavo, with their bear- 
cages adorned with pine branches, stood out prominently 
on the sandy level, and a crowd of dogs, barking and 
splashing, stopped their fishing to show resentment at 
the appearance of strangers, A verst or two beyond 
Kama VO our boat was beadied, where stood a tent, and 
as we waded ashore We were accosted by two or three 
Kaaaks, who led us into the presence of a Russian police 
officer. 

11 was a strange, out-of-the-way place to be stationed 
at, and only exceptional circumstance accounted for his 
practical banishment to this far-away spot Japanese 
schooneis, of the adventuring junk class, from the island 
of Yero, had been wont to come up here to the mouth of 
the Tim to barter rice, kettles and cauldrons, rides, ear¬ 
rings, etc, for furs, and to fish and salt salmon during the 
spawning season. This had been going on here certainly 
since 1 ^ 63 , when a scramble was made by Japanese and 
Russians for unoccupied spots, and probably from Jong 
before that, but this year a Russian vessel or vessels 
had been expected to visit the bay. and for fear of any 
disturbance, or connivance with escaped convicts, this 
officer Itad been despatched hither in July, It was now 
September ; no Russian vessel bad appeared, and he was 
preparing to end his exile and take liis departure in a 
couple of days. 

Delighted to meet arrivals from the outer world, he 
overloaded us with hospitality, drew for us a rough chart 
of the bay, and eagerly devoured our news. From him 
we heard more details of the story of the ex-captatn and 
brodya^ whose untimely death the officer was sincerely 
sorry for. He had found him pleasant company when 
under his charge, and had allowed him his heedom on 
parole. He surmised that there had been bad blood 
between their captive and the soldiers. So far as 1 Iiad 
observed, the treatment of the convicts by the soldiers 
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on the way &ut to Sakhalin was friendly* but the 
desperate criramals and their general surroundings on the 
island naturally harden them against all and aundrjv A 
man lagging behind in doing his hard-labour duty of 
dragging logs, through weakness or illness^ will get the 
butt end of a rifle in his back ; and it Is solely surprising, 
so far away from the central adminLatrationt and in view 
of the difficulty of distinguishing between shams and 
genuine cases of illness- The time was when matters were 
infinitely worscp when there was but one doctor on the 
island, and brutal soldiers had the opportunity to lord it 
over jxior prisoners in their charge, to vent their spite on 
thetn^ and to kilh under the guise of correction, and repott 
under the head of accident. 

We were squatted within the narrow compass of the 
tent whett the Japanese agtuit, who looked after the storing 
of the fish preparatory to its lading, appeare^ and we 
were invited to visit the two schooners. Row*ing out to 
one of them, we clambered over the taflTraili strode into the 
little low cabin, and* after due salutations of *'0 
{Honourably early 1 ), leaned our rifles against the side, and 
sank cross-legged on the matted floor^ Over our glasses 
of tea d h Rusjtf, we made the proposal that they should 
take us down south; for the prospect of their early 
departure had opened to us the possibility of either visit¬ 
ing the Orochons and Gilyaks around Nabll Bay, a short 
day's sail south, where we hoped to find some means of 
ascending the Nabll river, and thence by native guidance 
to reach Derbensk; or of sailing to the southern portion 
of ihc island* to the Bay of Patience, and visltmg the Amiis. 
ITia a sudden alteration in our plans, bu^ in regions 
where means of oommunication and transport arts so un¬ 
certain, a by no means unusual occurrence. The Japanese 
captain, however, objected that he had his orders to return 
direct I moreover* the weather was fickle* and he could not 
tell how many days might elapse before he could land ua. 
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Eventually the uncertainty, and the possibility of my 
missing eomrnunicatioii with the mainiand later, added to 
the risk of being stranded on the Nabtl nver, without 
means of transport, and with Insufficient food, determined 
us to give up the idea, and adhere to our first plan, and 
proceed northwards. 

For this journey it was necessary to have a larger 
canoe, and a crew who knew the coast-line and, if possible, 
were knoum to the natives, for the hays were occupied 
not only by the Gilyaks, but also by another tribe, called 
by the Russians Orochons. While preparations were going 
forward, we fitrolled to the nearest Gilyak village of 
Kamavo. How welcome was the sun now! Warmed 
within by a good meal, and our clothes dried, it was new 
life to run or bask on the sand in the warm noonday sun. 
I made a dash across the quarter-mile of sand-dune to 
get a glimpse of the great breakers, which had not ceased 
their booming throughout the wild, drear night. They 
were sdll thundering in, but how gloriously now in the 
brilliant sunshine. These were the waters of the vast 
Pacific, though after sweeping through the slight crescent 
barrier of the Kurile islands one chose to call them the 
Okhotsk Sea. To the east, jeo miles distant, stretched 
down the peninsula of Kamchatka, that acme of cold to 
the English schoolboy. 

Turning back again to the bay, and reaching the village 
of Kamavo, I entered one of the Gilyak huts. The 
Gli>'ak5 boast of two kinds of huts, destined the one for 
summer and called tolf ht/, and the other for winter residence 
named tori/. The extremes of climate, and contact with 
their neighbours have led to the adoption of dual dwellings, 
but until recent times, probably as late as the beginning of 
the nineteenth century on the mainland, and later on the 
island, the winter hut was their only style of dwelling. 

Protection against the wind and cold being the chief 
requisites of a winter abode, a site is chosen In the forest. 
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which has the added advantage of being handy for the 
winter's hunting. A quadrangular pit b dug to the depth 
of about three feet. At the comers of a smaller quad¬ 
rangle within this pit are erected four stout poles, which 
arc united at the tops by four other poles. This forms 
the main framework of the hut. From the level ground, 
i.e, three feet above the floor of the hut, smaller poles, 
generally of larch, are rested against the framework all 
round, thus forming a tent-shaped erection with its conical 
top cut off. The whole of the structure is covered up with 
the earth dug out of the pit, sawing only a hole in the top 
for chimney. A covered entrance or tunnel, likewise com¬ 
posed of timber supports covered in with earth, forms the 
approach to the dweHing. This is on the level grtiund, 
and the stranger having penetrated it, finds the end blocked, 
but slipping aside a sliding door, or. more accurately, a 
panel, a little earthen stairway is revealed, by which he 
descends to the floor of tlic hut. 

it will be seen from this that the winter huts;, when 
covered with snow and lit up by a blaaing fire inside, arc 
very cosy. Dr. Schrcock and Mr. Sternberg have surmised 
from this pattern of hut, and from the survival of a custom 
in the bear festival indicating that their cntraJice and exit 
was originally only by the chimney, that the Gilyaks* 
ancestors came from the North. The words used for 
entering and leaving the \i^Xtkitsind and yijfTW, implying 
to sink and to emerge, also witness to the use of the 
chimney ris entrance and exit. Such authorities arc not 
lightly to be differed from, but it should be Tcnuembercd 
that pit-dwetlmgs of this kind have been used over wide 
areas by differing peoples, whose northern origin has not 
been attested, t-g, in Ye^o, the Primorsk, and Mauciitiria, 
to mention only the surrounding regions; and what is 
also important in this connexion, the early inhabitants 
of Manchuria, the Ylh-ien. arc described in the Chinese 
annab of the After Han dynasty (A.D. 25-219) as 
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Trfjglodytes living In caves, their rani marked by the 
depth oT thdr dwellings, the most honourable having a 
deseent of nine stepi/' and (later chronides) the entrance 
being at the summit,'" 

Whatever may have been the origin of the winter huti 
it is fairly certain that the Cilyak summer dwelling is tracC' 
able to Northern China through Manchuria. It is easy to 
see how it would have appealed to the Gilyak The melting 
snow fn spring renders his winter hut damp and wet, and the 
inerfrasing heat of the sun makes it stuflfy and hob 

The possession of two houses for the difTerent seasons 
ts also found to be an advaniage from the point of view 
of their occupations* In winter it is convenient to be in 
the forest to pursue the hunting of the bear, fox, etc.* while 
in the summer foiling points to the river bank or sea-coast 
as the most handy. In shape the summer hut resembles 
a niddy constmeted Swbs ch 41 et Some were built on 
piles, but these were few, and tlus was apparently a doomed 
fashion. The one which we noiv entered, in Kamavo, was 
not large—about i 6 feet long and 13 feet mdc ; the side 
timbers rose to a height of about 4 feet § tiiehca^ and from 
these sprang the obliquely sloping roof of poles for rafters, 
and slips of bark for tiles* Stooping low, we advanced to 
the 3 feet doorway.cautiously assuming a half-crect position< 
and unsuccessfully attempting to avoid knocking our headSL 
Acciistomtng our eyes to the darkness, for tlierc was but 
a hole in the roof for window and chimney, wc made out 
in the centre a Isirgc earth and ash box, 4 feet long and 
2^ feet broad, on the smouldering logs of which was a 
kettle, and from a raficr above depended a cauldron. 
Around the two sides and further end of tlie hut ran a 
rude bench or dais {naU), i; inches from the ground 
and about 4 fcet in widtli, leaving a narrow gangway 
between it and the fire (far). On the nalA were seated 
several Gdyaks, a mother with a baby^ a girl smoking, and 
three or four men. Above hung a ffjiWif of articles, from 
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a baby's cradle to a mde axe for hewing out canoe^ The 
cradle, of wood, shaped like a scoop without tje handle, 
was strung to a cross-pole by thon^ of , 

the bench and hanging above were fishing-nets, birch-bark 
bowls for water or seal-oil (p. 20J>. dtied fish-skms. dog¬ 
skins, winter clothes,seal*oil in seal's stomachs, etc 
the state of the atmosphere is best left to the rider's 
imaginaiion. Having photographed the though 

with but poor result, owing to the prevailing darkni^, I 
turned my attention to two or three “ works of art* 
small flat pieces of wood cut into the forms of a ■ isc an 
a crescent hung from a beam. These represented tlie sun 
and the moon, and were used as charms. There 
two sticks, with shavings on, similar to the one I nave 
described as protecting the canoe during its construction 
from evil spirits ; but these particular ones. 1 learnt, were 
for placing over a stek child, and would ensure its recovery. 

But no signs of worship were there, no graven images, 
for the great “ Kiskh'' is invisible to mortal cyts. Charms 
there are, though with the decline of the cMm s influence 
and the contact with Russians these are losing their yal^ 
in the eyes of the Gilyaks.and they laugh when quHtioned 
about them by the foreigner, yet not without a lurking 
sense of fear at the bottom of their hearts. 

Later on we shall see that the rAiwt, or medicme-man, 
exorcises spirits which take up a temporary a We m 
charms made in the shape of a human being- 
even this anthropoid kind was ^ /! 

pair of these, carved from wood, which I have ^P-'94j^e 
landed be »e™ o» rte Itab .. P»rt 
affected: for a sore throat, for instance, the little 

would be tied round the neck. 

Only on one occasion did 1 hear of any^mg approach¬ 
ing what is vaguely termed "idol-worship. 

loM ® by th, 

duties iu the prerious years had taken him own 
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river Tim. On one of his |ourncylng 3 a severe saowMorm 
drove him to seek reftige at a Gilyak village where he was 
a stranger. As he was sitting down m the headman's hut, 
and about to make a mcaJ^ the Gilyaks saidj ** Give some¬ 
thing to the god (iord)," The ovci^ccr therefore placed 
some little cakes m the bkeh basket hanging in a cornef 
before a wooden figure, such as I have described* whudi 

had its hands crossed on its 
breast and wore a belt On the 
morrow the Russian observed 
that the basket was emptyp the 
cakes had vanished. In the even¬ 
ing, thcrcfoje, he made offering 
of more, and lay down pretend¬ 
ing to sleep. Keeping careful 
but imsuspcded ivatch, he saw 
a Gilyak come forward and take 
the cakes and eat them i so he 
called out^**What are you doing? 
Let the god eat them I ” Where¬ 
upon the Gilyak, as may bo 
imagined* was highly offended. 

As a lulep offerings were 
made in the open air, always 
on deserting our camp+fires, and left for the consumption 
of the deity. Not only were they the god's due, but the 
fulfiljnciit of the rite brought good luck, and the omission 
ni-luck. All mhifortuncs are attributed to the anger of 
the god. If the Gilyak is unconscious of guilt, then ft 
must have been some of his kindred who provoked the 
god to righteous anger; perhaps ft was hh wife, who had 
failed to guard the honour due to the hearth by allowing 
somebody to spat upon ft, or to leave the hut with his pipe 
lighted from the sacred fire. 

Dr. Laufer, a member of the recent JcMip Expeditinrip 
despatched from Washington, U.S*A-» and the greatest 
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authority on the art of the Amur tfibcs, has declared of 
the GilyiUtf and Golds that thdr art is tacking m realistic 
representations. Their purely decorative work—^and be 
excludes from this all wooden objects, animals^ ctc^ carved 
as charnis or toys—he ailqjes^ Ls conhned to copies of 
Chinese representations cf animals which these natives 
have never seen, such, for insuoce^ as the coclc^ the tor¬ 
toise, and the mythical pheenix. It is interesting in thb 
conneKioQ to note that in this particular hut in the vLllagc 
of Kamavo, I found several carvings on the timber of 
the wall of the hut of bears, as well as other crude mural 



decorations of a chess-board pattern. Perhaps these may 
be regarded as the cxceptEOn which proves the rule. 

Emerging from the hut into a crowd of yelping dc^wc 
were attracted by the bear-cage. In front hung a hirch-hsrk 
basket, as seen in the ilJustratio«(opposite p 196)^ containing 
fresh water for Bruin.^ His owner fetched a piece of dried 
fish, and holding it before a hole in the cage, the bear* 
who was of full siKC, thrust his great paw out to grasp 
the fish* the while I snapped him with my camera* This 
animal, having already attained his ma|orityp was due to 
play the chief rrfAp at a festival in the fbllowing January* 
The bear Kte, which probably originated as a purely 
religious fcstivalj has become a “Bank Holiday^* in the 
Gityak calendar^ the great break in the monotony of the 
long winter. The proceedings are unique and mteiesting. 
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The animaJ having been captured young, and fed up until 
he attains the age of four, a fJte is decided upon for the 
following Januar)'. Invitations are then sent round to 
Dcighbouriog villages, whose inhabitants, however, need no 
such announcement, for they ate already well aware of the 
comiog event. On the morning before the fdte the village 
presents a busy scene as the guests arrive in great numbers, 
their sledges, drawn by teams of dogs, dashing up from all 
parts of the snow-man lied forest- 

Great preparations of food have been made for days 
past The huts are coawded, and hospitality is freely 
dispensed- At the same time the owner of the bear and 
his neighbours will be gainers by the feast, for luxuries 
such as tobacco, rice, vodka, etc., are &Hsal4!, and will bring 
in a goodly profit. The staple article of the feast is of 
course or dried fish, but a variety of dishes is con¬ 

cocted by the Gilyak housewife, with this as a base. Dried 
and frozen bard, it is grated to fine powder and mixed with 
seal-Kjil and whortleberries; and when you add to these 
three ingredients rice, salmoii'roe, and roote, the possible 
combination of messes are many, and the results to the 
Gilyak highly palatable. The roots in most common use 
are /Jw-rAr and /rj {species of wild rhubarb, I bdlcvc). 
These arc in demand for fbvciuring their stew of bearis, 
decr^s or seal's flesh; while a lily, which they name 
is eaten generally with fish-roc. At special feasts and 
near Russian settlements, the guests may be regaled with 
potatoes, in which case they are doled out sparingly, and 
not a particle of them or their skins must he wasted. 

The day before the feast a rehearsal is held. Several 
men of tile viUage go with the owner to the cage and pro¬ 
ceed to lift off one or two of the roofing logs. Inserting a 
thong in the form of a loop at the end of a sikle they 
skilfully slip this over the bead of the bear, and then over 
a paw and shoulder to prevent atmngling him when the 
strap is tightened. To this loop are attached other thongs. 
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and the men can now proceed to unroof further and haul 
him out. In the case of the bigger bears the hauling is 
generally unnecessary, for he emerges too readily with a 
snarl and a growl; and the one thing desirable now is to 
pull all the thongs taut, to prevent him attacking one or 
other of his captors. Methods differ slightly in different 
parts of the island \ but In this case the reader will see by 
the illustration that native-made ropes of grass were looped 
over his paws ; and to prevent his doing Ivarm these ropes 
were carried under a pole placed between his fore- and 
hind-legs, and projecting on each side of him, on which 
several men stood. Held thus it was impossible for him to 
move his paws, and now the Gilyaks could proceed to 
muz2lc him. Taking a piece of stick with a rope attached 
they tea-sed him until he took it m his mouth, whereupon 
his muaile was quickly and tightly bound to this “bit 
To complete bis toilet, in place of the leather band round 
his neck and shoulder, a seal-skin collar with two short 
lengths of chain was slipped over his neck. To the ends 
of the chains were attached thongs, which served for him to 
be led about by. 

The animal was then taken for a abort walk to test his 
new “dress,” and afterwards tied up and eventually put 
back again in the cage. Thus ended the rehearsal. It ia 
quickly describe, but the actual process takes a lo^ 
time, the getting of the animal ready for evacuating the 

cage occupying half an hour. 

The following day the same pcrfomiance was gone 
through, and the animal led to the hut of his owner and 
around it three times. Each time that he passed the door 
the master poked him with a tsakfi, or twig adorned with 
shavings, and hrolte it with the force of the thrust. This 
circumambulatioiJ was done to the strains of a unique 
hand. Three or four young women, keeping timi^ heat 
with sticks on a log supported on short uprights. This 
highly varied " musical ” perfonoance was accompanied by 
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daodDg. Although the "artiste" in this case was the 
oldest woman of the villags-v the display was far more 
interesting than the ritualistic dancing which the travollcr 
in the East meets with generallyi such for instance as that 
of young girls in the sacred temple of Nara in JapatL 

First of all the old lady, dressed in seal-skios, stamped 
down the deep snow, and formed a little level square plat. 
Then taking two pieces of evergreens she threw herself 
into queer postures, using the branches as fans. Her 
movemcots were not rapid,, but occasionally, and all un¬ 
wittingly^ she overstepped the limit of the plat and fell 
fioundering in the deep snow^ to the amusement of band 
and spectators too^ but this in no way disconcerted her^ 
for she came up laughing to renew the performance. 

The bear was then paraded down an avenue of 
■stuck in the ground,, to the place of execution. On tlie 
mainland there is much more merciless teasing of the 
animal than on Sakhalin. On the banks of the Amur 
the poor brute is dragged round for three days, and viahs 
each but id tura, where he is lied up am! poked and 
teased, not always without danger to his tormentors. The 
smallness of the Sakhalin dwellings pri:rvcnt such exhibit 
lions on the part of the bear^ While the poor animal wa 5 
left tied tip to ruminate over his position, the natives went 
off to feasts but first they took of their luxuries, ricCi 
whortleberries^ etc., and fed their victim until he coidi! 
cat no more* This is a characteristic tniit of thdr attitude 
towards Bruin. They were about to kill him, yet they 
feted hiuk It was an altitude of apology. They realised 
that their conduct must appear ambiguous to him, and 
therefore, though he had to die at their hands, yet they 
would do ail that they could to retain his good-will. Thcrc' 
fore iliey feast him loyally with all manner of dainties 
before he meets his fate at their handsn. 

When the feasting^ drinking, smokings and talking were 
at an end, a start wa;:^ made for the execution-grounds On 
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tlieirway the coni pany bjUtcd at thebcginiiiiig of the avenue 
to allow a few of their number to shoot blunt, wooden- 
ended arrows towards the bear. There sccmcstl no attempt 
on part to hit the animal, or dsc they ignotniniously 
failed, for the shots were lamentably short of or beyond 
the murk. Thb appears to be only smother e^campk of 
the weaken I og of traditional custom, Tor the shooting with 
blunted arrows a£ the poor bear was one of the greatest 
pieces of “ fun " in olden timtis. Arrived at the ground the 
crowd grouped itself in front of the animat in a senaicircle. 

I have already iaid that enstoma difft-T from coast to 
coasts and from village to village^ and here b a- point of 
diveigcncc- In many cases 1 believe the or medicine¬ 
man, is not called in to officiate, possibly because the 
tnOucnce of bis office is on the wane^ and as the Tro 
Gilyaks told me ** we have no great di&tfs now. The 
fot lowing, however, b the part played by this fujictionary at 
thii juncture, as given mc by an observer on tlie islandp 

The with a pine-twjg in his hand, amid die deep 
silence of the spectators, goes close to the bear and 
whispers in its ear— 

** Y&w have eiULea uLuny btfrtes^ 

^ Vou cxui^ht my-Tiy lish, 

^^Vqu hare Uigliiientitl many people ; 

Vetir aETceiiors ifid your comrades have * hrakfui ^ many Gilyales . 

** Tltcrerore you mint die for iL ■ j i 

■* Uut your fed you three whale years, aoi simun]^ the 

delicious (dned lish]|, 

*■ Ke hos ^en you iHe best waicr^ 

" He luu taken you for %rtilfcs, ^ 

” He bus buihcd you Lhrko a day " in the 'summer year, 

*" And three * wi&Etr years' you have lived i il a nice warni lo<lgioS * 

He* your host, wHi not kill yoa; link 

Therefore you aiu5f not Complain about him to the great lord of me 

inoutUolns." __^ 

' I «n afraid this U impwiiflK on is siich a 

difliculi business {jnuoK Kim out of his cage: and tbose ! »* "<;« 
ft(M taken out more fi^uendy, it was then auiumn, than one* a 
fortnight for a cart&titutionaL 
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At the end of this ad juration the fAttm thovcs a little to 
one side, still holding the pinc-tftdg over the beards head. 
At this point the accounts agree. An archer now came 
forvvardp and at a couple of yards or so from the bear 
fitted Ilia iron-tipped arrovv to the bow. The animalf 
however^ would not expose hta heart, and had to be teased 
until he turned round, when the archer let fly. Strangely 
enough poor Bmin ernitted no sounds but simply tried to 
rub the arrow out with his paw, and fading to do so, sat 
looking round as if nothing had happeneil The arrow had 
missed the heart, but pierced the lung, and the animal, atUl 
making no sign of pain, only coughed. Another arrow 
was shot, but this time merely hit the collar^ The first 
was then pulled out, and the blood now finding vent, the 
poor beast sank down and died. When quite dead, the 
women came forward with sticks and lift^ up the paws, 
and the carcase was dragged round the execution-ground 
three times^ 

When the dwm is present, he cuts out the heart 
of the bcar^ and dividing it, gives the pieces to the most 
honoured raembers present. To these partakers of the 
heart of the sacrificed beast will be assured successful 
hunts during the whole of the season. 

The skin having been quickly stripjved in this case, the 
carcase was cutup and the cauldrons were soon steaming 
with bear stew. All the delicacies of dried fisht Hoc; roerts, 
roc, seal-oUj etc,, were brought forih^ and the feasting again 
began. The men sat in groups, the women waited Ui>on 
them and then took part in the feast. The youths cam* 
pc ted in archery, wrcatling, and runningi while primitive 
musical instruments were brought forth and songs were 
sung, telling of the exploits of heroes of the hursL A 
favourite game with them is a game of ball. The aim is 
to keep it bounding in the air without its touching tlie 
ground. Only the hands may bn used. The bail is made 
from the fungus of a tree. 
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The ori^'nal signification of the Tvholc ceremony of the 
feast is largely lost, but the religious motive in the irimds 
of the Giiyaks of to-day seems to be the sending of a 
messenger to the great lord of tlic mountains. Pal ni 
voffih, to witness to their punctiliQua observances of the 
rites of cfTcrings; and^ in order that their messenger may 
not miss his destination, it was usual, and isi I believe, atilt 
30 among some villages to assist the spirit of the bear in 
finding his way to /^4^/ ni Two aids were giirai 

him, one the pLantiog of a stick on the ejcecution-ground^ 
pointing to the east where the great lord livedp and the 
otherp the killing of two dogs, whose spirits were to hunt 
Bruin^s spirit to Pal ni For it was explained that 

the beafp though he was a Gilyak was not a pious Giiyak. 
He would cat of the provisions made for him and all 
dwellers in the fa(g^ by Pal ni vo&^A and TV/ ni the 
lords of the for^t and watex^ but in nothing would he 
give thanks i whereas a true Giiyak always made oflfcrings 
after every meal, therefore it could not be expected that he 
should know where to find Pal m or if knowing 

should be tncUtied to go to him. Even Vanka was always 
most punctilious in placing some fish or tobacco on the 
ashes of our camp-fire aa offerings to Pal ni and on 

one occasion wc owed^ so he assured tis, our preservation 
from a watery grave to this timely act of his. 

Probably the fact of the bear being the most difficnlt 
and dangerous animal to capture adds to the value of the 
offeringp of which the bearis spirit would be a witness^ 
There is another consideraiion which lurkSp however un¬ 
consciously, behind thh ceremony^ Not only is the bear 
the most dangftrous animal to capture, although now the 
custom has detcrioniteil to the seiiurc of cabs and the 
fearing of them i but he is also the strongest rival of the 
Gilyaks. He lives, as they do, on the fch of the rivofi the 
berries of the forest; and even robs the Gilyaks’ snares of 
the small animals caught therein* Therefore on every 
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count he must dJ^ It h useless to ask the Gilyaks of 
today the raism ditr^ of tlxe custom, for tbjcy do not 
know ; and, in any case, they would tiot reveal to a stranger 
the hidden meaning of their rites. The following is how a 
Rusdai) fared wheo he if led to find out the signification of 
the ceremony, ajid I met with no more success. 

Giiy&k. It means the offering to Fai ni m^okk 

Russmn. \Vhy do you not recite about it during the 
killing of the bear ? 

Gifyak, I don't know. 

Rfissiam, Da the Gilyaks punish the bear for his 
crimes? 

Gilyak, Na 

Rfijsfan. Why does the recite these changes in 
the beay^ caj f 

GiJyaX\ The Giiyaks have done this from ancient times. 
Ask the old mcnp perhaps they know something about tL 

The old fneiii however* on being asked* knew no Tpore. 

There is one incident In the ceremonial which I ha\*e 
not mentionedp but w’hich possesses some special sig¬ 
nificance. This i^ the saving of the bear's head, which is 
never on any account eaten. A skin offered to me, and 
the fells of the dogs which ] bartered for were all minus 
the heads. 

It b noticeable that while the bear's head is not eaten, 
the heart Ik The latter will bring success and courage tu 
the hunters, hut I gathered that the Gilyak believes the 
eating of the brain would render the consumer bcar-Iike, 
and an enemy to his fellows. The skull b relegated at 
length to the Gilyak cemetery, and Onire, with skuIJs of 
dolphiusp ctc.p placed on sticks. This is a hahit common 
among the Amus, who, however, place theirs near their 
huts and make offerings of ruAr (spirit), etc.^ to pacificate 
them and gain tbdr protection ; whereas the Gilyaks* 
cemeteries are in the secret recesaes of the woodSp and arc 
not frequented by them. What the idea that lies at the 
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root of these golgothasp b, I do not knoiH'; but it seems 
probable that they think the remains of the animals 
whose spirits have gone bsek to the great ni 
should rest near thme of the Gilyak; or that the spirits of 
these animals wiU come back to these spots and cither 
guard the remains of the GUyak or at least refram from 
haunting the living. 







CHAPTER XII 

CtLMVO BAY AND BEYOND 


An Orodioii village—Sirtut^c surroundiD^s—A ijmpQpolist—Prepare 
tions for a great feast—The Veir'a fcsiiiraJ—Barter—Otir 

hos! “ the dchest man in the wcjrM —The vaJne of a needle— 
Petraleuzn lake»—The tundra—An unwritten iragedy- 


L eaving this Bmin at Xamavo, who was soon 
destined to be chief actor in a apectade such a$ 
1 have described^ we returned to pick wpa new crew^ 
and continue our joumey northwards. We were now hound 
for a spot lying three or four jntles from the coa^t in the 
/jiitrfirff, where two engineers were prospecting, about eighty 
miles distant, and we expected to take two or three 
days in getting to it. In reaching this locality we should 
have passed beyond the last known settlement of the 
GilyalU and Orochons. Our crew consisted of a GLlyak 
elder and two youths. The old man's name was Yungkio, 
hut we called him Captain, or Charon, tndiscriminatety^ 
for I could not look at him without his calling to mind 
the famous ferry man of the river Styx, 

We made good progress, for our new crew were good 
oarsmen; Yungkiii was reputed to know every inch of 
the coast, and, indeed, he had need to. On our left lay 
the loWf swampy shore, backed in the far distance by 
forests, and a long range of hills* On our right were the 
sand-dunes, bare or scantQy covered with coarse rush-grass, 
and stunted Swiss pine. Sandbanks were numerous, and 
all the skill and knowledge of our “captain*' were 
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so; 

required to pilot us between them. Great flocks of gulls 
flew up at our approach, and sandpipers and snipe were 
wading and paddling in the ebbing sea. A couple of 
villages were passed, and, landing on a sandy islet, we 
shot a. couple of sni(>e for our evening meal By about 
4 o'clock we were nearly opposite a narrow strait which 
gave entrance to the sea. Here the Bmooth surface of 
the bay was ruffled, and my interpreter, who, as a Russian, 
had had Uttle experience of the sea, was seirted with 
apprehension; but tfie sensation was really novel and 
delightful It is impossible to describe the sense of buoy¬ 
ancy in a keei-less canoe riding on the crests or dipping 
into the troughs of the waves, but it was the nearest to 
floating in the air I expect to experience After an hour 
or so the coast suddenly swerved inland lor a considerahle 
distance, and our ‘'captain" steered across this to the 
distant shore. Darkness fell, and even he seemed to he 
rather puzzled. Several more miles were made before, at 
about S,30 p.m., our “ Charon " announced a village, and, 
peering into the darkness, I made out dimly the silhouette 
of some huts. 

Firing my revolver twice, the customary signal in. the 
absence of bells and knockers in this part of the world, 
the kindly Orochens hurried down to welcome us. They 
had received news of our approach, though how or when 
we did not know. The headman of Dagi, as this village 
ivas called, led us through the crowd of yelping dogs to 
his hut. Going on our hands and Wneea, we crept in, guns 
in hand, and, standing half erect, dodged the cross-poles, 
from which foh were hanging, until reaching the reindeer- 
skin politely spread in our honour, we sank hurriedly down 
on it The reason of this hasty collaiae was not far to 
seek. The smoke of the fire which filled the hut blinded 
us, and caused our eyes to stream. When I had mopped 
my organs of vision, and could look round, the oddness, 
the strangeness of the scene, impressed me; and I asked 
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myselfp Would my friends cvef receive me into tticir clean 
homes again ? 

The atmosphere was not only smokyi but thick with 
the greasy smclJ of fish hanging above our heads in the 
various sUges of curing Around the fire, which occupied 
the middle of the floor, or ground, were squatted about a 
score of strange figures, curiously clad. Here, were grimyi 
brown-faced womeop suckling diildrco, or smoking m turns 
from a Japanese pipe—a nm-d form of bbour co-operation; 
there, were men hx groups devouring morseb of scraggy 
dried fish from the same platter^ and dipping them into 
a common bowl^ or^ rather, birch-bark basket of seal-oil. 
Close on my right was crouched an old w^ocnan, the grand- 
muther apparently, clothed in skina, her u$>kempt raven 
locks straggling unheeded over her face^ Her sight had 
almost forsaken her—small wonder with the decades of 
smoke she had endured—and the long lashes of her closed 
eyes alone were visible as she thniat forward her pipe for 
a light. It was promptly seized by a youngster of about 
four, who^ snatching a burning faggot from the fire, lighted 
up, and gave three or four experimental puffs before passing 
it to the old bdy* Bdbies were being rocked violently tn 
cradles strung from the cross-poles, and tiny children were 
attempting to grope their way out of the recesges of the 
hut, where they were rolled up in a tent-covering, to peer 
at the strange arrivals. But of all our surroundings the 
most striking vras that of the wcifd-lCM^kiog fajoes, with 
unkempt hair, seen for one moment in the flickering blaze 
of the fire, and lost again in the gloom of the huL 

The Ofochon summer-^hut, which wo pow occupied for 
the first time, was of different construction to that of the 
Gilyaks'. In shape it was not unlike a tent or a boat 
turned keel uppermost. A simple scaffolding in the in-^ 
tenor supported a horizontal pole, against which were 
leaned a great number of larch-poles from all sides, the 
ground^ plan of the but being oval in shape. Pieces of 
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poplar bark used as tileSx and outside these were 

a^in placed ix few more poles to keep them on* A low 
entrance or txit of two or three feet covered up at nigh^ 
was left at each end^ and a displaced piece of bark In the 
roof allowed some of the smoke to escape* 

The Gllyak huts, with their crowd of inhabitants^ their 
insect population, and thick atmosphere, were not ideal 
quarters fora fastidious person ; but to these disadvantages 
the Orochon added the odour of slices, hcadsi and tails 
of fish^ rendered more powerful frooi a feebler attempt at 
ventilation^ And yet as I la/ on the skins^ and gaxed at 
tlic vaulted roof above me, I asked myself. Was there ever 
hall of panelled oak that spelled more dearly the family 
histor/t the story of its past dwellers. The poles and rich 
bark lining literally glowed like polished ebon/^ with 
more than the memoTy of many a thousand fish that 
had smoked over that cheery fire, and exnded the odour 
of genetations of denizens of sea and river, which had fed 
and clothed the dweUers therein* 

However unpleasant to the stranger this smoke-curing 
of fish by the Orochons while it lasts may be, it b 
one of the few advantages that they can claLm over ihe 
Gilyaks, The latter is entirely dependent on a sunny 
season for the drying of his catch, and if it should be 
rainy, then be wfU be in danger of starvation before 
winter is over, from an inatifficjent accumulation of stores ; 
for dried Bsh b bread and meat to these tribes during the 
long winter. The OrochoHi oil the other hand, after 
hanging hb fish to drain^ as in the picture^ slices and cuts 
them up and cures them in the shelter of his hut over his 
fire, 

Thb curing only gocss on during a portioa of the 
summer season^ but the effect of the smokiness of their 
huts seemed to me patent in the semi-clo-sed eyes of the 
Orochon^ a feature which renders him much more strange- 
lorfdng than the Gilyak, whom he really surpasses in 
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intelligence. The Utter not a linguist, but the Orothon 
is generally toiind to speak both tongues- Moreover, the 
latter is a more energetic hunter and better trader. In 
some of their journeys across the island tlie Onochons had 
come into contact with the Russian priests. The effect 
of their convcfsion to the Greek Orthodox Church was to 
be seen in the ^vering of their pigtails, the abandonment 
(in a few cases) of the keeping of btaiSp and last, but not 
least, the traiisfcr of many sable-^skins to the priests 

The name of these people seems to be of Tungus origiii. 
They are called by Dr, Schmick, On>kcn, but are known 
officially as Orotchons. In fact, tiuese people and the 
Orochis, or Oroktis (Dr. Schrenck calls them Orotseben) 
of the Primorsk coast, the Oltschas of the Arngun rtver, 
and the Orotschonen (Dr* S-) of the Upper Amur, are ad 
of a Tungus race, aud scarcely distinguishable otherwise 
from one another^ than by the occupation of different 
territories- 

Among Tungus and Mongol peoples the letter **V* 
often takes the place of *' r/' so that Oltscba may be 
Orcha^ Or^cha, or Orocha. Orortchuti is the name by 
which they were known among the Manchus, and 
or is Tungus for a rdndeer, hence what is meai^t is, 
that ad these people are reindeer folkp or people who use 
teludcerH 

This IS the main distinction between the habits of the 
Orochon^ and Gtlyaks. The former ujic rwndeer for 
slcdge*drawmg, and the latter dogs- The last are kept 
by the former for hunting only. The Gilyak name on 
Sakhalin for the Orochon is wijA, and the latter calls 
himself OrffmadcL 

We shall probably be near the truth in regarding them 
as a branch of the great Tungus race* of which the Manchu 
is the most civiliacd, and the so-called Tungus of Elastcm 
Siberia the wildest reprcsetiutivt The Orochon is only 
a little less wild than the Tungus* but he appears to have 
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more into contact with surrounding tribes^ the 
Goldsp Gilyaks, Samtjgirs, DaurianSj Ainus. etc^ and to 
have been influenced to lead a lather less nomadic life 
than the DTiginal stock. In summer he is settled as I 
found him. In winter the hunt carries him and his rdn- 
deef ,and hb portable skin tenU. into the depths of the 
forest, and before spring arrives he is away with the spoils 
of the chase to the mainland to barter. 

Among these tribes there appeared to be no traditions 
of a great chief or king. The Gilyaks are* as we have 
aeen, divided into tribes^ viz. the Tito, Tro^ and west coast 
people besides the mainland or Amur Gilyaks. These 
tribes are sub-divided into iAala, or clans. Each 
consists of a family drde* The limits are vague, but 
include grandfathers^ imclesp etc The eldest representative 
of the JtJ^I 19 the chief and the members are to be found 
scattered in many village^. Each village has its council 
of elders, to whom the injured apply- lu cases of mortal 
oflencCt both parties, the criminal and the eldest male of 
the injured many's family^ march out against one another 
with bows and arrowa ready strung^ hut the council sitting 
around urge them to end the matter peacefullyand 
Ordinarily they succecdi the rivals embrace, talk peace^ 
and the criminal pays a heavy fine. 

The Russian authorities wisely refrain from inter¬ 
ference and look to the richest man in each vilJagOj whom 
they term the s/ar^sfa^ to k^p order* etc. 

In earlier days prowess and skill lu the hunt led 
to wealth and position in the villagCt but to-day^ as with 
feudalism in Japan, these are giring way to trade as the 
stepping-stone. There is a Tungtis known by the name 
of Maxim who is probably the richest native in the 
island, with all due deference to my friends^ the brothers 
Fizik, whom we met afterwards. His gains are made by 
lending to other natives in the time of their need, and 
thus gaining a lien on the proceeds of their hunt. In this 
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way he tries to obtain a nicnopoly*aiid preclude the sale of 
skins to any but himscir 

An amusing rmcmtrc c>ccurrcd between him and the 
prospcctorsL, These had left on their hands, after the 
despatch of some of their convict workmen, some frieze 
kkalati, and so they offered them in barter to the natives, 
who gladly accepted them. Maxim hearing of this, and, 
regarding it as poaching on his preserves, circulated 
stories of these two whites being brodyagi. The objects of 
his discrediting stories got w ind of the fact, and when one 
day the monopolist arrived at their hut, he was allowed 
to enter, and was given a meaL They refused* however, 
to accept or purchase anything of him, and asked how 
it was he allowed himself to enter the hut of brt^dyagi f 

This dumbfounded him, and he was taken off his 
guard, In vain he became profusely apologetic, ^'Ile 
had never thought them so. How could they think of such 
a thing ? " etc. 

But to return to the evening meal in the Orochon hut- 
The men had been served* and the women, having supplied 
their !ords* wants, joined the children, and began their 
supper. Evidently this siarnstn ^as the Russians^ following 
their custom at home, chose to call the headman of the 
village) was a rich man* for rice was on the platter of the 
child reand one chubby lUtie chap, of about three, was 
vainly endeavouring to convey his mess of fish and rice 
to Ills mouth by the aid of a cross between a chcpstick 
and a spoon i but was fain to bring the left hand to hear 
to bundle it in. Next to him w'as a mother who* having 
finished hcfs^ ivas preparing the platter for her neighbouf- 
Thk was accomplished by licking it all over* drying it 
with a bunch of grass* and finalty polishing it on her 
gaiters. After the meal the fire was banked yp, and aJ.] 
prepared to retire. Men and women slipped off tlitir 
gaiters, and rolled themselves in an extra tunic, and 
stretched themselves on the floor or ground of the hut. 
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Early moming saw the women astir, bringing fuel, anJ 
water from the river m thdr bark baskets, and ma ing 
preparations for the meal of tea and yuksh against the 
rousing of their lords. After this there was a sth in 

the culinary department. As I lay on the rein ® 

I only slowly took id the importance of the proceedings. 
This was no less than the preparation of the Christmas 
plum*puddings, or what corresponded to it id the Orochon 
feastings. One woman was scraping olT the scales from 
salmon-skins, and putting them in the cauldron, while 
another was busily pounding in a wooden trough, shaiscd 
like a butche/s tray, rice, fish, and whortleberries, m 
mixing with them seal-oil This duly stirred and c«ked 
was, 1 understood, to be partaken of with a as o sea 
water, to add, 1 suppose, the requisite delicate 
These operations were of a very serious na^re, and the 
mixing and pounding lasted for hours. The iiniwitance o 
the feast lay in its inauguratioti of the sable hunt. 

Among the Gilyaks the hunt is preceded by an in¬ 
teresting ceremony. The sable {&f«steh and 

seal liunut commence each a new year tn the Gilyak 
kaicndar, and thus he has two years to our one. If only 
the Gltyak child kept “ birtlidays.” he would be the mvy 
of his western compeers. These two years which begin in 
October and April respectively, are called the winter ywr 
itHlf-an) and summer year (/cr//-tfB), and arc opened by 
holiday festivals. The sable holiday goes l^v the f 
Pai HI Diiokh cki-soHck, or "the prayer to the lord of the 


forest.^" , 

It is a wintry scent The snares are sot on logs and 

bfiinchcs spanning the narrow streams and forest 
Thc first snows have faUon. covering all the forest with 
a thin mantle of white. ITie cold north wmd hurncs 
across the land. The trees stand silent id the sombre 
depths, hanging thdr hoary, lichen-covered branches, and 
amidst the hush a shadow steab quietly across the scene. 
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It is a sable. He goes by accustomed paths. He does 
not care to swim the cotd water* but seeks a fallen tree or 
log whereon to pass. All unsuspectingly he creeps along 
a trank* only to find his way blocked by a tiny barrier 
of sticks, arranged in the shape of a fan i nevertheless a 
way* one way. Is left, and that through a loop in die centre. 
Rising on his hind-legs and pushing through, he struggles, 
ami in so doing releases a peg hitched ivitb a ratchet, and 
a bent twig at one end of the cord dies back* tightening 
the noose. Many trackers are out, but each brings his 
first catch to one place, where due honour is then paid 
to the great giver of diem, the lord of the foresL It 
would savour of greediness, of meat without grate, to 
start off on the important hunt of the sables—creatures 
whose skins are so valuable that anything, even in later 
times “ fircKlrink," may be purchased with them—without 
due acknowledgment to the giver. A feast is made : for 
what function can dispense with feasting? and pieces of 
roasted fiesh, tobacco, etc., are dug into the ground as 
an offering to the god, just as in the seal festival, we 
shall see, bones are cast into the sea. At this point it 
is necessary* kst he be not observing or eng^cd else¬ 
where, to call the attention of Pa/ »i ViviJtA to their offering, 
so they whisper, •* CAfioH, C&ffifJtA,** iV. God, Thou God " 
They do this in an undertone, lest the (r4«Wi»itf) 

should hear; for these evil spirits dwell in the swamps 
and the depths of the forest, and might make off with 
the offerings. For this reason, and because Pai ni ivfiM 
generally walks among the mountains, the Gilyaks take 
the precaution of making tlieir offering on high ground. 

When the hunting season is advanced, another method 
for the capture of the sable is adopted. The native seta 
out with liis dogs, who ciuickly find the tracks of the 
little animal, and drive it up a tree. The hunter then 
lets fly a blunted arrow, and, if skilful, stuns his prey. 
With fair success he may tlius catch seven or eight sables 
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in a da}'. He is careful so to kill them as not to injure 
the skin, and in skinning he strips it off like a sock. Half 
of the flesh he gives to the dogs, and the other half he 
offers to Pal ni vookh. 

The Orochons, though more advanced than the 
Gilyaks, did not practise the an of washing, and, when 
I proceeded to perform a portion of my toilet outside ^e 
hut, there was considerable excitement- I refer, with 
apologies, to the operation of cleaning my teeth. It was 
sufficient to gather about ten of the tribe around me, 
one in particular taking a specially good coign of vant¬ 
age directly opposite me, and all talking volubly on 
the subject. Unfortunately. I did not understand their 
tongue, but I guessed that they had constituted themselvw 
an informal committee of anthropologists to discuss ^ 
object, means, and probable origin of such an interesting 

With strangers, both the Orochons and Gilyaks were 
sober, rather solemn, and reserved - but on ^oming 
famsti^r they expanded^ and became at tiEwes ]o y an 
full of fun. On this occasion a mistake of theirs occa¬ 
sioned much rnemment, ao much so that the incident, 
simple as it was, has now no doubt become part of the 

history handed down by tradition. 

Our baggage had not recovered from the effects of 
its soaking, and, producing from the depths thereof a 
crickcUng shirt, still wet, 1 asked them, in Russia^ with 
explanatory gesticulations, to dry it. Hastening o wi 
it they immediately plunged it into water; but when the 
mistake had been explained to them by our Gilyak ' caf^ 
tain" they saw in it an excellent joke, and burst mio loud 
laughter. Their appreciation of it did not end here, for 
some days after, when we had returned to our nver-crtw, 
there was a good deal of merriment in the hut one evening, 
and, in answer to my inquiry, I leamt that the story o 
the shirt was being told again. 
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Before mg on from this village, I brought out doth, 

buttons, gunpowdurp etc., in order to barter for utensils 
and native clothing. At the time the women were busy 
preparing fish-skins for dres.s material^ and^ indeed, they 
seemed always to be busily occupied^ whereas the men, 
whose work was arduous at times^ enjoyed long periods 
of rest and laziness. The fatten all save a youth or two 
who were hewing out a boat, and some who had gone to 
drive In the reindeer from the forest* were squatted smoking 
and chatting. 

The proposal to barter brought all together, and an 
old lady began proceedings by proudly displaying her ward¬ 
robe to me* On niy side, in addition to the buttons, etc,, 
coloured neck-kerchiefs, needles^ brick-tea, tobacco, etc., 
w^ere forthcoming. The bargaining was severe^ for the 
headman of the hut was well-to-do^ and stood out for good 
prices. With the aid of four langiaages* via. English, 
Russian^ Gilyak, and Oroehon^ bargains were arranged, 
and I found myself the liappy possessor of some child's 
seal-htdc shoes and the old lady's ivorfc-bag, such as one 
imagines will be taken to an Otochon "sewing meeting^ 
when that point of civiH^ation is reached! I fear my 
lady friends w'ould scarcely appreciate though it is a 
work of art. Composed entirely of fish-skins^ it is rather 
smelly; but considerable ingenuity and skill have been 
displayed in piecing together the skin of the lighter 
(the belly) and the darker parts (the back) of the fish 
into a pattern. In sliapc it \s like ati ordinary flap-purse 

( 1 ^ 215 )* 

Resuming our journey again, we found that the bay 
beyond Dagl gradually narrowed to a mere parage* and 
grew so shalfow that wc stuck several times on sandbanks* 
although our canoe drew but three or four inches of 
water. At last oar natives were compelled to get out, 
and go on voyages of discovery for the less shallow 
channels through which to drag the canoe. We were 
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thus slowly pfoceedijjg through this wild and desolate 
region, with nought but sandhills and coarse rush grass 
to be seen, when suddenly at A turn we came upon three 
Russians. We were on the alert at once, but a suspicion 
of the truth dawned upon us when we saw their boat. 
They were convicts in the employ of the petrolcuin pro 
spector, and, having been sent to bring along some castng 
left behind on account of the shallows, had pt stuck here, 
and were waiting for the incoming tide. W'ith our lighter 
craft we were more successful, and crept on until the 



passage opened out into Chaivo Bay, ilcrc great 
of ducks and geese, gathering for migration south, warn 
us of the approaching dose of the short Siberian autunm. 
As we emerged into the bay, our old "captain steer ^ 
in a westerly diitu:tion for the prehistoric shore and after 

five or six hours of rowing, we ^ ^ 

our haven, the Orochon village of VaL Wc were lool^g 

forward to great things here, for had not Yungkm, 

• Chaivo is; la the fire! place, d"» f 

la Qiiyikk means hay, aiwi w a vilUgei hence, the bajr vi\U^ - 
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IS a Gilyak elder and an authority on all matters In the 
Tro Gtlyak world, informed us that wc should sleep 
that night in the home of the richest man la the world ? 
Such an experience in this part of the globe we had 
not expected—in fact, my dress-suit wajs ten or twelve 
days' journey ofT Our ettriosity was aroused. What 
would this Vanderbilt and bis home be Itke.^ Should 
we find a galaxy of electric light and a host of liveried 
servants } 

The two-days-old otoon had set, and no sign did we 
see of approaching magnificence. If wc had marvelled 
on the previous night how our old native had found his 
way, it was even more astonishing on this occasion; 
but there came a point when even he had to confess 
failure, and our chance of meethig with the great pluto* 
crat seemed fast diminishing. Where were wc ? That 
was the question* A low cliff, visible until now, bad 
disappeared in the darkness; but wc began to feel a 
slight current, and, surely, diat on our left was the mouth 
of a river ? We tried and found it to be so. We could 
dimly dcsciy trees and bushes silhouetted against the 
sky. The river had many arms, perhaps we were in a 
delta ? If soi which was the main stream ? Wc could 
not tell; so chose as we might, aod rowed on for about 
a verat. Peering into the darkness, not a sign of huts 
could be made out At last, tn the hope of awakening 
some answering cty or the howl of their dogs, we hallooed, 
and then discharged our revolvers. Onc<^—twice—thrice; 
but no answer came borne on the night-breeze save the 
cry of some startled water-fowl. Cold, stiff, and hungry 
on a waste of waters, was it to end in our camping shelter¬ 
less in this swamp ?■ The situation was discussed, and we 
resolved to descend the river again to its mouth and grope 
along the coast in the darkness. Half an hour or more 
passed when, creeping along, wc fired again; and soon 
after, to our relief, the glimmer of a light was seen. 
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followtd by the barking of dogs. Steering for 

firing our revoUera, dark figures were soon rutiQing down 

the banks to help beach the canoe and carry our imp^i- 

menta up to the huts. What was the palace of A.s 

Vanderbilt, or rather Vandcrhilts. for there were ^o 

brothers, like? It differed nothing in 

the other huts, saving only that it was a httlc larg . 

measuring perhaps 22 x 16 feet 

sisted their ivealth? They possessed, we were assur^. 
more than sufficient fish, roots, rice. tea. tobacco to 

them through the winter, and ^ 

all. they owned at least seventy reindeer between them, 
more than all the other Orochons together, so o ^ 
Gilyak interpreter told us. To my mqumes d.d t^s 
wealthy family live any differently from _ 

tribe, id how did they enjoy their wealth, the reply was 
“They ate similar food because it was the law Ccustom), 
but they had more sledges, and went more frequently 
winter to Nikolacvsk to dispose of their greater quanti y 

of reindeer, furs, etc." . 

I suspect that luxuries, including ricc ^^ 8 ^ 

material such as Chinese silk 
an investment of capital and 

state, were the indulgences their ^^nor ^ ^ 

allowed them. Tlicn, too. the rich had the J 
dispensing to the poor, and of being bdd 
xhS hospitality which brought not only saU^factio 

this world and the next, but power 

We gave a lot of trouble here, as 1 though , 
host-Vlnderbilt,or.to give him to P^i«r nam^ B«k 

_3jj(l tluj various mcinbers of the fami y, ^ 

obliging; and without the slightest obj^ion the lower 
crJ-jJles were cleared of fUh and wi^d at <*“^**^ 
so th^our still sodden mgs might be ^“"8 ^ 

The interior presented a similar scene to that of the "igh 
befor As Lah there were the mpresentativcs of three 
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ecnerations in the hut, including the old grandmother, 
her married sons, their wives and children, besides guests! 
By the glow of the dre one could see sevei^ men rending 
raw fishes' heads ivith their teeth, others at another course 
of dried fish and seal-oil, and yet others smoking sedately, 
ertticuing at intervals the white strangers, or watching the 
chtldiea, to whom they seemed much attached. On our 
right w'as the wife of o«r host's hrother, who was away 
io the forest minding the reindeer, and we had our atten¬ 
tion specially called to her as the prettiest woman m 
Sakhalin, and one with whom all the men fell in love I 
The privil^eof gaaingon her unrivalled beauty was, lam 
afraid, lost upon us, for we tamcntably failed to appreciate 
her charms. 

Throwing myself on the reindeer-skin for the night, 
my last waking glance was at line upon lint, row upon 
row of drying fish, as far as the eye could penetrate into 
the dim recesses of the roof. 

The next morning, having breakfasted upon black 
bread, the last of some week-old butter, and cocoa, we 
set out to inspect the vast possessions of our host, to wit, 
the herd of reindeer. Stepping into a canoe, we had the 
honour of being paddled for a mife or so by the "richest 
man in the world." In ascending the river, which wound 
among the lowlands, I was struck by tlie great contrast 
in the scctleiy. I n^itead of sandy d warf an d stun ted 

Swiss pine, wild swamps or dense forests, we were now on 
a rive, that seemed to wind through meadows and parks. 
Sheltered from the rude blasts and the cold current of the 
Okhotsk Sea, the banks were rich in ftowera and rushes. 
Willows and nut-trees bending over the water's edge made 
shady reaches, where» in the cool mysterious depths, fish 
hid; and stately firs, graceful mountaiii-ash, or a dark 
group of Swiss pine stood in ornatncnUl relief against 
the light green of the meadows. At a spot known to our 
guide we disembarked, and, guns in hand, strode through 
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low scrub until we came ujmn a knoll-covered clearing. 
From h«e we caught sight of the distant herd, feeding 
on the lichen-covered moorland. The more restless were 
tethered, others, including the young, were free. Members 
of a herd occasionally get astray, but they are marked, to 
distinguish them from wild game, which, however, does not 
alwaj-s prevent their being shot, accidentaUy or othenvise 
Large, powerfully built animals, of a grej^-buif colour, and 
occasionally all white, one understands, on seeing them, 
their power to support a rider or draw a sledge. 

Creeping round to leeward of the herd we found onr 
host’s brother lodged in a Uttlc drill-tent. Our lar er 
being low, wc proposed to buy a couple of haunches of 
venison, but they refused to kill unless we took the whole 
carcase, and this at the exorbitant price of thirty rubles. 
In Nikolacvsk, in wioter, when fresh meat is wry scarce, 
and at the end of several Iitindred miles’ journey, a 
reindeer is sold for twenty-five rubles. Moreover, aa we 
learnt afterwards^ they iiad disposed of one recently for 
eight rubles, and had only three days before killed another 
for their own use. Evidently they thought we were legiti¬ 
mate spoil 5 but we were not to be done, and ultimately 
seemed a haunch on our retuni at a reasonable pnec. 
the payment for which included. I remember, two reels 
of cotton* 

We induced one of the brothers to milk a doc, one 


of the herd, as I had aiways been curious to taste rein¬ 
deer's milk, I found it very thick, sweet, and exceeding^ 
rich. Having photographed "the richest man m Ac 
world" we returned to Ac village. A hrtle bartering 
was done before our departure, and one particularly finely 
worked piece of reindeer Iiatness I was fortunate enough 
to secure. The maker of it, an old lady, was very JoA 
to part wiA what had taken her. she avowed, thr^ 
to work—three years of very few spare moments 1 should 
opine. It b a wide stmp of seal-skin embroidered wiA 
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white reindeer hair in the Gilyak faushian, with cockerd- 
likc convolutions which are probably Goldg or ratheri 
Chinese in origin. Hair from the rdndeer'a mane, fish-gutr 
and nettle-fibre are the sewing materiai of these tribes. 
How important a part sewing must have played in 



the domestic economy can be imagined^ when clothing con-* 
ststed of saimoiHskiTiSg a material which could not be 
ordered over the counter by the yard, but had to be dili¬ 
gently stitched together to form an adef^uatc covering. 
In early times bone needles were u$edp but when^ by acci¬ 
dent or by barter, a big chip's canvas-needle came into 
their handSg it was a priceless treasureL. How eagerly 
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such was sought aftor acid seldom obtaiiit<L The happ}^ 
possessor handed it down as a family hdflootn. In thf>se 
days they tell ua a needle was of such value that a wife 
could be bought with it; whereas tc^day a hdpmect may 
cost as much as a (sledge) and team of thirteen 

dogs* To keep the needle safe, bone cases 
curiously carved^ w'ere made ; and It is interesting to note 
the principle on which they work is exactly the same 
as that of the little silk ones made to-day in Korea, 

The following shows the value they used to put upon 
the needle. A Russian came upon a Gilyak f^iiy crying 
and howling^ 



Why arc you crying ? ** he asked* Is somebody 
dead r 

*-No! What IS death? It would have been better 
bad sooiebody died. The netdli is lost! ” 

The afternoon saw us once more pursuing a northerly 
course. On the opposite shores of Chaivo Bay, on the 
sandbanksj were Vurkovo and Chaivo^ both Gilyak setUe- 
ments^ and New Vah an Orotchon village- North of these 
there were none knowUp save only & solitary hut or two 
occupied occasionally cnerdy for the fishing. 

These we could visit on our return, our pr^nt objec¬ 
tive Was the hut of a prospector four miles inland from 
the coast. A couple of hours* rowing brought us within 
sight of another riverp known as the Boatassin. As^we 
approached it two figures on the left bank were movTug 
about and disappearing rather siiapiciousl/j but as we 
neared land they showed themselves quite openly* and we 
saw that one of tbem was a soldier* though his uniform was 
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ctdt shabby, and much the worse for wear. Having; limded 
our baggage with some difitculty, for the tide was still cm 
the chb, we found It Impossible to carry all of it the six 
versts (four miles) to the hot, and therefore stowed all the 
heavier articles in a cave close by. Our " captain would 
not desert his canoe, so we left him on guard while we 
distributed the baggage among our retinue. 

Our Oilyaks had showed extraordidary powers of en* 
durance in rowing, but they were Unfitted to cany loads 
on shore. We th crefore arranged ou r cavalcade accordingly, 
the soldier leading the way, followed by his companion, 
the exile who had been responsible for two murders, then 
Mr. X, my inlerpreter, and the two Gllyaks—I bringing up 
the rear. Our w‘ay lay through what had been dctise 
forest R short while sbicc, but was now denuded of its 
undergrowth. At first I blamed this wanton destruction, 
but, when 1 had made the acquaintance of the surviving 
mosquitoes, I sympatliisfod with those who had fired their 
way through the forest We passed over hill slopes, almost 
suow-ciadin appearance, covered wltli the lichen wluch the 
rctfldecr loves, and among hoatydooking trees hung with 
a capillary lichen which he also favours. The slopes gave 
way at length to swamps temporarily bridged v?tth larch- 
poles, abias which it ncG^ary to wilk Bbndm4ifcc. 

were trtet and heartily wclconted by the prospector^* 
soHp andp stnm^ as H may sccin^ by an Englhh youth 
who by a scries of cunous chances Fouml himself in this 
wild otit-Qf-the-^world spot^ They had preceded us by about 
two months, 

Fetfoleum^ known for a fort^ liine to the natives^ $sid 
reported on by the Government expert, Mr. Bai&evlch, m 
i 8 p 4 i had boen dJ^^covered to the prospector, who had 
extended his search until he had founds not only exusiotts 
of it on this spotf but lakes of ii a fei¥ mites north neaf the 
Nutovo river* One of those, which had a diameter of 
about eighteen feet, was in a state of bubbling upbeavah 
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The others had a surface of bitiLrainous mud, owing to the 
evaporation of the oilp which was softi but at titc same 
time offered sufficient resistance to allow of walking upon 
it In boring at a spot four tnilos north of the Boatassin 
river, eternally frozen ground had been found at a depth 
often and a half mcircs. This is verj-^low^ and accounts 
for the tundra hereabouts being less pronounced than on 
the north-west shores. On the west coast Dr, Ifoliakov 
reported it in unidsummer* on July i,, at half a metre s depth, 
in the valley of the DulJca (Great Alexandrovka) river. 

A year after I reached this spot, a Kussian petiole am 
expert, Mr* R- S. Platonov, despatched by the Baku 
Manufacturers Trust, visited and inspected the neighbour^ 
hood. On the same trip he had already paid a visit to the 
Texas and Pennsylvanian oil-fields. According to the 

Russian newspaper, the (Caucasus) of June» 19 ^ 3 » 

he takes a very optimiatic view of the wealth and extent of 
the Sakhalin fidds. He is reported as saying that all he 
had seen tu America was as nuthiug compared to that 
which he had found in Sakhalin. He is even made^ to 
assert that the fields ^tuated on the banks of the river 
Ntiiovo itxcced those of Baku in all respects, Tito oil is 
said to contain no ben^inep and therefore to be capable of 
Immediate use as fuel. Such a discovery^ may prove of 
use both to the Russian Fleet, the Manchurian and Ussuri 
railways ; and by refining to the vast hordes of consumcri 
of lamp-oil in China^ Koreai and japan. 

It b to be hO[K;d that Mr. Platonov s hopeful report 
may not b* belied* and that the supplies may prove to ^ 
dcejvlyhig; for should they be actively worke<k they will 
prove lUcidcTitally agod-send to the "exile setticrs^ who» 
from the absence of employment, drift in large numbers 
of cases into their old ways. 

In 1S98* a dutcovery of gold was made^ and a company 
was formed, which soon however gave up. It was rumoured 
that eternally fro;n:n earth was struckp and proceedings 
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stopped. Frozen soil presents no Insuperable difficultJeS| 
but probably the gravels were situated at a considerable 
depth (in the Vitim diatrict" they are said to be frozen to 
a depth of 150 fect)p and therefore were quite unprofitable 
to work 

Owing to the frozen subsoil of the tundra^ in summer 
the surface water cannot drain off, and the land presents 
a region of swamps and meres shrouded m a sun-lit mint, 
covered with coarse dank grass^ gnarled and stunted 
bushes of larch and birch, and low dusters of berry- 
laden ed brushwood; and in winter a frozen wastCp over 
which the Tungus course with their reindeer sledges. 

The two nights following were spent in the log-hut« 
which accommodated the prospectors and the convicts 
whom they employed. Through a long tow room^ with 
beaten earth for floor, occupied by the latter^ we readied 
the living and sleeping quarters of tfie masters. Adjoining 
these was the store-room ^ containing kegs of salt beef, 
potatoes, flour* etc., for it was necessary to provision as for 
a siege. Externally this ston^room resembled lan earth¬ 
work, a form of erection common m Siberia* and designed 
to exclude the extreme cold and heat 

It was a rude and lonely* separated as they were 
by a journey of 300 miles by sea and river from even 
the nearest Russian penal seltlemcnf- In sickness* acci- 
dent, or danger from irr&djfa^^ they had themselves alone 
to rely itpon^ Their convicts behaved fairly well, and 
proved moderately faithful ainc^ they were treated wdl, 
and knew that they were aver so much better off than 
they would be in the hands of ofhdals; but in the 
event of any ^rodyngi coming along, the masters had to 
be prepared to find their men nentraJ | but that is a story 
which comes later* 

Winter, which would have added to the drearmess of 
their situation* brought them releasci for without proper 
• Nwth^i of Lake BaikaL 
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buildinga as protection against a cold of - 46* or - 50* 
(Fahr.)i work could not be carried on. 

It was sis or seven weeks later tbat they started to 
return to Derbensk By punting, rowing, and towing, the 
convicts got the boat as far as the shallows which connect 
the Bays of Chaivo and Ni. Here they were brought to a 
standstill by ice, which for some distance they had already 
broken through. There was nothing for it but to return, 
which tvas more easily said than done, for the ice had 
meanwhile drifted, and was congealing bchvecn them and 
their point of cmbarkalioti. They, therefore, made land at 
a nearer point, the Orochon village of Old Val, and found 
their waj' overland to their hut. On their way they came 
across a Gilyak hut, in which reclined in various postures 
six skeletons: An inquiry was aftenvards made as to the 
manner of their death, whether it was the work of ; 

but it was generally concluded that they had died of eating 
bad hsh. 

The position of the prospectors was now difficult, for 
the provisions would not last them and dieir men more 
than a few weeks, and means of transport there were rone. 
Much against their wish, but rather than risk starvation, 
ten of the convicts were given as much stores as thci’ 
could carry, and started off to make their way on foot. A 
Gilyak guided them by tracks known to him, and along 
the frozen river, until after many wear)' days they reached 
their destination. Their employers had meanwhile waited 
in the hope of finding Gilyaks who would take them on 
their alcdges as soon as the bays and river would allow it. 
For some time the thermometer had registered below zero 
(Fahr.), and after considerable trouble Gilyaks were found 
who took them on sledges drawn by thirteen dogs round 
the bays and «p the Tim to a village called Ishir, whence 
they made their way through the forest to Ado Tim, sleep¬ 
ing on the way in the open, with the themiomcter register¬ 
ing 49^ of frost (Fahr.). Sledging on the river, tlie guiding 
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polo occasionally penetrated the iccp and where the cntfcnt 
was exceptionally fast was open water. It is a coriona fact 
that in placo the upper waters of the Tinip with a tem¬ 
perature of 40"^ to 50?* below zeno, do not free^e» and here 
comes the whitcheaded eagle (Ifd/iitiis aih'^ii/as) to fish. 
In fact the Gilyalts call the month of February 
or eagle month, as they name March Karr-ii^ng^ or crow 
month. 

The day following our arrival at the petrolemn well we 
essayed to continue north wards, to visit the oil-lakes on 
the Nutovo river. Retracing cur steps to our canoc^ we 
started with our crevr to go round by the bay, intending to 
ascend the riven However we had gone hut five miles 
when ** white horsey'' or as the Russians say, ** white 
sheepj''^ w^erc descried ahead. We were loth to be 
baulked by a .storm, and ignored the protestations of our 
crew until the waves, Ihreattning to swamp tlit caooei 
forced tis to desist from our purpose, and reluctantly turn 
back from attempting to peneltale farther along the north- 
eastern coast than any w^hitc man had hitherto done- I" or 
gevea mites our ^'hark " was driven before the stomij but 
our skilful ^"captain,*’ with bis paddle, kept iis from drifting 
broadside. Wetted through to the skin wc landed once 
more at the mouth of ihc Boatassin. Here wc were met 
by two or three Orochons, with a message of welcome from 
the headman of tlie village of New Val, across the bay- 
Pushing on once mme to the but, wc spent that night 
with out hospitable hosts, and the next morning were 
accompanied by them on land and sea as far as the village 
of New Val. Time would not ailow of my pressing on 
further to the north; there were no natives to be met 
wilh, nor could we at this time of the year get our Gilyaks 
to consent to delay their return longer; alicady wc had 
overstayed our titne^ and wo found on reaching the Bay of 
Nj* two days iatcr^ that our river crew were on the point of 
departing witliout us. 
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On our way through the forest one of our hosts led me 
aside to seeh the site of an unwritten tr^edy. Search¬ 
ing for some time in different directions, and hallooing to 
one another, we at last hit upon it. ’W'hat wc saw is pic¬ 
tured in our mustration-a rude Russian ctqss made from 
three Stakes. The story, though unrecorded in the pages 
of history, was clearly revealed on the spot. A small band 
^ibradyagi, pushed hard by soldiers, and perhaps attracted 
by the presence of the prospectors' stores, had found their 
way as far north as thisL They had managed to ciiist on 
reinde<r^ and one of their nuinbef must have faUen ilU ^ 
was evidenced by their staying a long time, a dangerously 
long time in one place. For they had been here ong 
enough to con.siune several rdndecr, obviously, from the 
quantity of antkm and bones, and the little footpath worn 
in the forest. Thdr sick companion may possibly have 
been injured in au encounter with a bear, or more 
bad fallen ill owing to exposure; in cither case he liad 
lingered until dying they buried him in the taigih 
ing not to raise the protecting J over the grave of their 
poor outcast brother. It was a story as melancholy and 
ficssimistic as any from the pen of a Russian nove fst, u 
here Providence and Nature had been the writers. 
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WITH THE “CHAM" AT CHAIVO 

An “inttt^iainraentBr* The Chatu Aud the .SAdMsii- 

ETOrcuini; the evil spitit— Wlijr the Gity^lcs are iritbwc written 
characters—The journejrs of a sou! after death—Strange rites at 
the ftioeraJ pyre- 



T the mouth of the Doatas^fi river -was a caisoe 


from the Orochoo village of New Val# *uid our 


hostSj the prospectors^ getting into this with a 
native to steer, challenged tis to a race. It was Gilyak 
versiis European, and I doubt if ilie five versts across 
Chaivo Bay. from the mouth of the Boaiasiin to the 
Village of New Vat, have ever been covered in faster time. 
The tide had ttimcd^ and it was with considerable liifR- 
ciilty that the less shallow clianncls were found and 
navigated ; but thb accompibhed. all put their backs into 
the work. There were no crowds of spectators watching 
the great struggle between Europe and Asia, none of the 
old familiar shouts from the tow-path, witli all manner 
of musical (?) rnstruenents. tior the well-known cries from 
the -^coach,*^ nor the hoarse. OtK^two^three^^ of the 
co?t* Europe had a smaller canoe, no baggage* and a 
cox only^ beside her tw*o oarsmen i but she was hantli- 
capped witli two oars only, Asia hud a longer canoe^ two 
passengers with six or seven puds of baggage, beside 
her cox and two oarsmen; but then she had two pairs of 
sculls going. 

Our Gilyak crew entered into the fun with great 
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cnthuaiasm^ We— tha^t lis, A^ia.—-had got a start in clear¬ 
ing the network of charnels, and managed to hold our 
CFwrt for half the race- Europe^ howevett came steadily 
on, hand over band, until both were leveL Then, taking 
advantage of their cost's knowledge of tlie approach to his 
village, they swept round and landed, while Asia s crew 
were still hesitating where to beadi thdr boat. 

After all, this is but an allegory of the racial struggle 
for existence between the natisT and the white man* The 
Gilyak on Sakhalin has had a lead by two or three can- 
turics^ but he ha5 already been iar outnumbered, and will 
surely die out with the further inroad of the European, 
The chief causes of the dying out of the natives 1 $ disease^ 
the narrowing limits of their hunting-ground^ the decay 
of the spirit of the race, and their inability to adapt 
themselves to another mode of living ufhich Is gradually 
but surely being forced upon them. The Governments 
attitude towards them is acorrect" one- It fccognines 
them as Russian subjects^ Interferes as tittle as possible 
with their scant organlration^ and prohibits the sale of 
intoxicants to them.^ Wliat is really required now^ but 
hardly to be expected from ofBciab whose function is the 
safeguarding of criminals^ b a patriarchal govcmmejit 
which shall interest in the race and its changing 

conditions. 

If there were more friends of the Gilyaks like Mr* 
Pilaudski, who was a jwliitcal exile on the island, they 
indeed might yet be saved from extinction. He recog- 
niKcd that their means of livelihood, hunting and fishing, 
wore beginning to £ill them^ and therefore endeavoured 
to induce those who dwelt near the Russian settlcmcnta to 
cultivate potatoes and to salt fist To the natives utterly 
unused to it* the work was extraordinarily exhausting ; 
and one gave it up after two boura because "his back 
ached,"' while others eagerly sought permisdon to cat 
the seed potatoes f I fear* unaided and not followed up. 
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hb efforts have failed, though after a great amount of 
persuasion he got se\'era] puds sown. 

After being welcomed by the starasta of New Val, and 
introduced to the "belles” of the Orochons, whose rare 
beauty left much to be desired in our humble and un¬ 
educated opinion ; we were ushered into a hut where not 
only were fish-skirts spread for os, but to our surprise two 
pieces of handsome Chinese silk brocade. To tread with 
our great dirty boots upon these was out of the question, 
so, turning up a comer, we sank on to the fish-skins 
beneath, I leave the reader to picture the oddness of the 
contrast between pale blue and gold brocade and smoked 
fish, greasy timbers, and dlrt-encru.sted form.s around. 

The explanation of its presence here was a prospective 
Russian church, of which this vras intended to be the 
altar-cloth. Very prospective, 1 should imagine. It was 
said that a Russian priest had visited Chaivo Bay four 
years previously, and had colJect<^d 4831 rubles for the 
haildiiig of the church, but, so far, they had nothing but a 
handbell. 1 believe Sakhalin has been rid of the presence 
of thb pope, whose true mission, by all accounts, appeared 
to liavc been to gather sable-skins. A priest comes once 
a year in winter during the hunting season, to a central 
spot of the island, gcfierally Ado Tim (about 250 miles 
distant by river), and word is sent to the headmen of the 
Orochons. Of those who respond, some receive the Com¬ 
munion, or hOEir the Burial Service read for members 
of the family deceased during the previous year. The 
siunmoiu, however, is not liked, since, as is iJic custom 
in the Russian Church, the rites must be paid for, and the 
Orochons find tlicinselves relieved of many sabic-skius. 

Russians declared to me that the priest brought vodka 
and traded for skins. The accusation, 1 fear, was true t 
and the excuse lliat he was poorly paid, a verj' lame one 
in extenuation of a crime punishable by law. Of course 
he was not alone in yielding to the temputioti to use such 
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an mtfaUitig key to rfclics as bartering vodka with the 
natives. 

That no interest should have been taken by the priests 
in the natives, other than for the sake of gain, is most 
regrettable ; but in judging them we must rcmeuibcr that 
they are not tnissionan^, nor even parish priests, but 
practically in the position of pfison or military chaplains. 
It ivoTild be as reasonable to blame the chaplain of a 
regiment statiouetl, say, at Bombay, for not doing mission¬ 
ary work in India, as these priests in Sakliatin. As for 
their relation to their own flock, we shall see something 
of tltat when we come to my stay at Akxandrovsfe. 

Leaving the Orochon village of New Val, w'e rowed 
over in a south-easterly direction to the GUyak settlement 
of Cbaivo, situated on the northern side of the strait which 
here gives entrance to the sea. This was a village of some 
siirc; ^r there were about thirty canoes drawn up on the 
beach, and tlie population was said to number about a 
hundred. Landing here, we were taken to see dm bear 
in Its cage, two captive foxes, which were being bred for 
their skins, and three large white'taitcd eagles tethered to 
comets of a log stmetiue. Magnificent birds they wcr<* 
wiiDse great pcwcrful wings and formidable beaks looked 
as if they should have won them freedom ere this. They 
had been captured when young, and were the contents of 
a H(ist robbed after the mother bird had been shoL Tl»c 
natives were rearing them with a view to selling their 
tails to the Japanese^ 

From the first meeting with die Gilyaks i Imd made 
inquiries as to where I could find a efutntj or “medicines 
man'' of the tribe; I was anxious to do so, because I 
hoped to learn from him more than t couid from the 
Gilyak «man-in-the-stiect," or rather, ** man-ln-thc-canoe." 
All die replies had indicated the village of Chaivo as the 
residence of their rAaia, On reaching Neiv Val, which 
was dose by, I thought it prudent to make inquiries if 
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the great mati at home. The answer was in the 
aflarmativc. Arrived at Chaivo^ however, I was informed 
he had gone to New Va!, This would not do. 1 suspected 
evasion^ and therefore put my foot down and insisted 
on our crew go^iag to fetch him. This had the desired 
effect^ and^ shortly after, a man of about thirty or thiriy- 
five, of less wild appearance than the others—in fact, a 
rather miid-looking indrvidual— came hesitatingly towards 
tis, I offered him a few tobacD>lcaves, and to disarm 
his suspicions, for the natives are shy of talking about 
their religion, explained through the interpreters tJiat 1 
was a friend of the Gilyaks, and tliat I had come a great 
^vay from over the sea and would like to know about 
them and their forefathers. 

The traveller, in his tvandcrings, too soon loses the 
novelty and strangeness of bis environment, and it is 
seldom after the first blush that he does not take things 
as they come, without surprise. It is a useful habit and 
saves much trouble, but there are occasions when he is 
transported in thought to hb home and friends, and 
awakens with a shock to his present surroundings. It 
was such a moment now, this meeting with the Gilyak 
and perhaps in giving the scene as it appealed to 
me, 1 may succeed In transporting the reader for one 
moment to that far-away spot. 

It was evening, and we were stjuatted on the sand- 
dune dividing the hay before us from the PacjliC| which 
was rolling in its great booming breakers hard by- A 
glorious Biinset met our g3J.e west ward, angry masses of 
black cloud were fired by reddening rays as they gathered 
behind the distant blue mountains, between which and us 
stretched vast forests. It was a Sunday cverting, and 
calm as an English viLlage scenes but yet how di^erent. 
By what a gulf were we separated from the civilized world. 
Between us and England lay impenetrahie forests, the 
home of the bear, and the escaped convict armed and 
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desperate with starvation. Only by days and days of 
punting up rapids could these forests be passed, followal 
by weeks before the mainland could be reach^, ^d then 
there remained the whole of snow-bound Siberia to be 
crossed Around us were squatted swarthy natives, pig- 
tailed and unwashed, women and children strangely clad, 
adorned with hoops in their cars and fish-kcJves at their 
belts. Our supper of fish was spitted before the fire. The 
strange figures gathered closer round us, dogs as well, as 
we talked of the Gilyik ancestors, the gods of their fathers, 
and the home of their departed ones ; they wondering the 
while why the white men from a strange land should want 
to know these things. Could we be ignorant of what was 
common knowledge, or were we laughing at them ? 

After preliminary politenesses, 1 began by asking the 
ckant— 

*■ Has your father, or your father's father, ever told you 
anything about the place whence the earliest Gilyaks 

*'Na They came from over there," pointing to the 
west to the mainland, which we know by tradition to 
have been their home. But before he would answer my 

question^ he bad asked me— 

How h it the Russians love come here, why do 

they live in big villages and not in the forest ? 

What a revelation of a totally different economic world 
was here 1 Surely a question suitable for the new Economic 
Tripos at Cambridge. 

The complexity of our economic life> the mteroepen- 
dcnce of country upon country—nay* hemisphere upon 
hemisphere^-the vast network of commumcatioo in the 
civilised world upon which it was based^ how could * m 
a few words^ make thb member of a primitive tri 

understand ? 

These “children of the forest," who found their fco^ 
their clothing, their homes, even their gods provided 
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therein, ho\i' was it post$iblc for them to conceive of any 
other conditions of existence? Tradition even claimed 
that the Orochons had sprung from a male and femaic 
birch tret 

“How could wo live together in towns,and yet manage 
to catch enough fish in the neighbourhood for the wiatcr’s 
store; and shoot sufficjcnt animals to provide the skins 
wherein to clothe ourselves ?" 

1 leave the reader to fill up the picture, and imagine 
the respectable citiacm of London, clad in skins, streaming 
forth to St, John’s Wood, to hunt tJie bear and reindeer, 
or, deftly balanced on the prows of tlieir dug*out canoes, 
spearing salmon and harpooning seals in the “pellucid 
waters" of the Thames at London Bridge. 

I put many questions to the eftam, but they were 
scarcely answered satisfactorily ; cither he was not as 
intelligent as we had hoped, or due, for fear of being 
laughed at, be was beating about the bush. The Gilyaks 
themselves declared, “We have no great <ham now. We 
bad one. He dkd last winter. He was great indeed! 
If a man wanted to fish, and there was no wind to drive 
in the fish, he went to the cham and fell on hb knees, and 
immediately his prayer wqs granted, and the ivitid began 
to blow,” His successor, indeed, claimed the power of 
being able to locate a bear. “ When the Gllyak wants to 
find one,” he told us. " I hear a voice of the spirit, saying, 

* There is a bear in the forest,* and I go into the forest, and 
there I discover a bear." 

The iham of the Gilyaks resembles, in many respects, 
the 4ftatna» of the OroktiSi tlic Golds, and the Tungus 
on the mainland. Both are addicted to sujrcrsdtious 
practices; but the primary function of the ckam would 
appear to be the judicial executive, and for that purpose 
he is elected. He it is who pronounces sentence in the 
criminal "court" of ciders, and afterwards carries it ouL 
Legally these were the limits of bis function; but 
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actually bis mor^ influence docs not stop tlicre, and the 
criminal's fate largely depends upon bin)- Probably he 
Vp’as choscD because the death of a muTderer^ though 
ficccssary in olden times^ was much against the grain of 
the kindlfp jolly Gilyaks ; and the with his powers 
of exiordsm* could clear himscir of any sin which they 
involuntarily felt must attach to the killing of a human 
being. The penalty of death now no longer obtain^ but 
commuted in practice to a firu:i. 

The £^marf^ on Uie other hand^ is not chosen^ but 
wins his position by force of character and in face of no 
little ridicule. If he succeeds, he becomes the Oracle of 
the tribe. To him come those who want to know sphere 
a lost article is to bo found, what the catch of fi!ih will be 
next season, or how to avoid impending fnisfortune. But 
it is as a healer of sickness and cxorciser of evil spirits 
that he is in most request Mr. V* P. Margifitov* in a 
monograph on the Oroktis (translated by Mr. M, A- 
Frasor*)^ has given a vivid description of tlic performance 
of a s/iafftau in the district of the Primorsk* He first 
[)rcicccdc<l to dress hiuiself in the style of my illustra' 
tion. A petticoat was tied round hl^ waisv and froin ihi^ 
depended a remarkable collection of ^mineral 
the shape of metd belb, stceb (flint and steel), metal 
diseSp chains^ portions of tin pots, and scraps of iron. 
The dress that I saw seemed to me to represent a collec¬ 
tion of curios, from the point of view of the Orotti, in the 
amassing of w'hich civilized countries—chiefly England, 
and Birmingham for preference—^had been ransacked for 
their domestic utensils. The head-dress consisted of the 
atulcT of a deer, and depending from it again bells, ring$, 
and plates of metal and rags. In fact, I could not better 
describe the xAawaft^ so arrayed^ than as a peripatetjc 
kitdicn-TTiiddcn. Having burnt grass in hh hut until there 
was a stifling, blinding smoke, he took a reifideer*skin 
• AftiiiiY Chin& liniui:!], lS^+ 
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tambourine in his hand, ajid, going to ihe entrance, 
announced the shaman fiL Then he began howling, 
emitting mystcrioua noises, whirling wildly round the 
smoke-filled hut, beating the tambourine and himself, 
until, exhausted by this maniacal conduct, he hurled hiro- 
sdf on the cxiuid). The awed onlookers then awaited with 
eirpectatLon the revelation on the follawing day. 

Being anxious to know what claims the iftam had to 
heating pou'fir, I asked him wticth^ he could cure illnesses. 
To wltich he replied, “ If a child or person is ill, 1 , the 
cltam^ pniy and make olTerings of tobacco to the lord of 
Are and cast some rice or tea out of the door to the 
spirits (of the forest and water). There fs one god— 
Nature.^ he added, “and we olTer to tire at one time and 
to water aad the foiest at others." Hut the whole cere¬ 
mony of a cure is well worth a description. 

If a Gilyak Is so ill that all domestic resources fail, 
then the cham is sent far. He arrives, followed by one 
of the elder represeatatives of the hut, who hfta been 
told off to show honour and courtesy to the healer. 
. 4 ii inspection of tlie patient is generally sufHcient for 
him to determine whether the sufferer will recover or no ; 
but before he decides upon his measures, the sham tries 
to lind out from the relatives what the patient has been 
doing prior io hia illness. Then he tells them that the 
evil spirit Is angry with the sick man, and has sent this 
illness as a punishment; but he will speak to the spirit 
about it, and ask him how his anger may be appeased. 
Nothing, liowcver, can be done b^orc the evening, for 
the clement m which the spirit lives r» the night. 

When the sun has set, theo^//j appears,and drives out 
of the hut all unnecessary persons, and proceeds to place 
upon his heatl a band of birch bark, w'ith three little 
rustling rosettes of pa|>efy bark lining. These, it is said, 
aic to aid him in the expulsion of the evil spirit from the 
sick one \ but are more probably to enhance the mystery 
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and authority of the cxorct^L He then places m the 
comer of thn hearth throe little bowls, containing f«pcc- 
livdy fish, tobaicco^ and roots; and dose to these* two 
wc?oden iitiageSi bound together back to back; 

one having the face of a laughing man, and tl^e other 
that of a weeping woman. The arc there to 

provide sometUittg for the evil spirit to cjiter* when he 
leaves the body of the sick man. Note here Ijow clever 
the cMtii iSp He so places the cAWxwo? that the image 
of the weeping woman feces the cups containing the food; 
and tile evil spirit, sunitnoncd from the body of the patient 
by exorcism and attracted by delicacies, naturally enters 
into the image so placed ; ?ind, having taken this form, will 
be himselr kind-hearted and weak as a weeping worn 31 )+ 
The good spirit is tltcn exorcised, and lakes refuge in the 
oilier image ; where lie becomes jolly o.nd strong as 3^ 
laughing maon especially when the rAaffi draws nearer to 
him one of the bowls of food. 

The evil and good Apttits finding them selves in close 
proximity, begin to fight; but ilicre b never any doubt 
of ihe result, for victory must be to the stronger—tlte 
good spirit Then commence negotiations between the 
rAam aud the iwil spirit as to how much or what offering 
he will accept to keep away from the sick man. 

During ail these exomisms and negotiations the hut 
has been Ihe scene of an awe-iDspirii^ spectacle. While 
the sick man lay on the or bench* the fAam has 

been whirling round tlicr hut, boating the a fish- 

skin tambotirinc* uttering ail manner of strwnge sounds, 
and quickening hh m\d gyrations in order to prevent the 
escape of the evil spirit from his fcachn By the lime of 
the combat of the good and evil spirits* tlie wild dance 
has reached its dimax ; and when negotiations commence^ 
the b in an ecstatic state. His exorcisms are bq^n 
in almost a whisper* and to the slow^measured strokes of 
the tambourine* He unproviscs his prayers, conforming 
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them to the drcumstaJiccs; and by degrees working himself 
into an ecstasy, he babbles with hoarse voices howls, and 
even shrieks^ From the great strain his voice somtlimes 
cracks; but he draws off attentionp and with amazing 
dexterity whirls around in the semi-darkness, liis feet 
appearing to leave tho ground as his wild circling^ in the 
air increase and the flames leap in answering flickcrings 
to his wild springingSH Black shadows fitfully race over 
the walls of the hut, and quicker and quicker grow the 
w'ild howb and the thuds of the tambourine. The hearts 
of the spectators sink with fright, and even the most 
sceptical of the Gilyuks b involuntarily bew itched. 

The eyes of the tfmm are Uke flames; he foams at 
the mouth, and sings the orders of Ute evil spirit— 

*+ Take rwo tTcai doga. 

One bbxkt 
The other while; 

Kill these two aGTeriiigs 
ThefCt 

Where kept the bc-ir j 

That will make ilic sick man well.^ 

The first syllable in each lino b articulated quickly, and 
the last vowels in the lino slowly* merging into a howL* 

I f the ffowr is angry wi th the sick man, or has any 
spite against him or his relatives, he may min the whole 
family by his interpretation of the spirit's demands, forcing 
them fti bring all their dogs and everything that they 
value most* It b even said that in olden times human 
offerings were demanded 

On the following day, the head of the hut takes the 
offerings^ and goes as quickly as possible to the village 
appointed where the bear k, even if it be a hundred miles 
aivay* There he kills the dogs near the cage of the bear, 
takes out the heart and liver and caj^ts them in the forest 
to the east^ and sings, ‘"Make so that the sick man may 

• Each line in the GUy^ on^imiJ is ttiAik lo end in a — tm. 
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be quite Tbe offering is made near the beat becaui^ 

the evil spirit is a great friend cf the bear^ and therefore 
is to be found near at hand^ 

The ckam having been liberally rewarded for his paitis^ 
the matter is ended 

One old Giiyak in reply to ray question as to what 
happened if the patient died^ said, with stoical submissive- 
nc3S| "'We make ofTerings, and if the child recovers, it 
is well; but if the spirit does not restore it, it is wcU 
also/* 

The Gilyaks explain the visitation of disease in ihi9 
way. The sick man must have offended the good spirit 
kiskk^ who thereupon deserts hira and leaves him in the 
power of the evil spirit The offering made to the latter 
is a bribe^ whereby the sufferer coaxes the evil spirit to 
quit him. 

The Giiyak makes no oflTering to kisJili^ the creator, 
the great spiritj the god of the moral world, for he does 
not know where he is; in foct^ so vague is his notion of 
him that it can only be said to exist In his mind as a 
nebulous conceptiotu With regard to the position of the 
the evil spirit cannot but be angry at the trick he 
has been played, and the w'ant of respect paid to him ; 
but we need net be anKious for the healer, since he h 
secure in his knowledge of many exorcisms, 

Hss moral influence among his tribe is certainly losing 
ground^ as the Gityaks come more into contact wtlh the 
Russians.. One of them said to a Russian^ A tells 
very many Ues-" 

Then why do you call him m F'' 

He b needed. If he got angry it would be bad for 
tio,*' was the answ^er. 

It b true that It may result badly for the Giiyak^ not 
because the can cause the divine anger to Call upon 
hb head i but when the Giiyak has a misunderstanding, 
or is accused of crirae^ the may remember hia 
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or Insult* and as Ins has the last word, he can 
make the punishment very a^evere. 

Atnong the group of strange folk squattc<i on the beach 
by the fading light of the day* was a x^articularfy intelligent 
elder, who had evidently seen more of the Russians than 
ail/ of the othet^ He had overheard the first question 
which I had pttt to the £//am about the home of his fore- 
fatherSj and in an impressive way he exclaimed^ '^How 
can I tel! ? Neither my father nor my father's father 
could write, and therefore they have left me no writing 
to tellp and even if they had* I c^annot read ; hence how 
can you e^epect me to know ? ** 

The Giiyaks have no mitten language, but they have 
a legend to account for the want of it, 1 leamt it frotn 
one of their numbcTi Tmdin by name, the only Sakhalin 
GUyak known to have heem brought up and educated by 
the Russians, He h an intellEgcnt youth* and had been 
sent to a school at Vladivostok, where ! met him in 
the charge of a political ckIIc, to whom he owed nearly 
everything, 

” The legend current among my tribe," he said^ with a 
smile* '’celbhow a Gilyak and n Chtnaman were talking 
togelhcr one day on the shorn. The former was showing 
his books and letters (characters) to the latter* when naost 
unforlunatdy a great wind arose, and blew away all the 
kilecs save five ; and to complete this great catastrophe, 
when the Gilyak's back was tunned the Chinaman meanly 
made nff with the amall remnant ” 

The Ainu$ have a not dissimilar kgend, in which, 
according to one version* their letters and records were 
stolen by their guest from Japan, while they were yet 
recovering ffom after-dinner cftccta. Dr. Lanfcr * gives 
the Gilyak Irgeod in anertber form. He says* The first 
living man and his wife had forty-seven sons and forty-' 
^ven daughterSL The forty-seven sons married their 
• Afftprimn Apnl to Janr* 
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sisters. The legend runs ttut they once received sonje 
white palmer from the god Taighan.* and so were able to 
write. One day when they retumL-d home from hunting, 
they could not understand one another, and talked In 
forty-seven difTereiit languages. Seven of the brothers 
remained in the counrry T the other forty built canoes and 
sailed out beyond the sea, carrying along the papers con¬ 
taining their records. On the way they were separated, 
and twenty of them encountered a heavy rain-storm, in 
which thdr papers got wet. After a lottg trip these twenty 
reached the shore. They prepared a meal, and spread ilie 
papers out on the beach to dry, but suddenly it began to 
thunder and lighten, and sad to relate their annals were 
utterly destroyed. The Gilyaks and Tuitgusian tribes 
aio the descendants of those brothers who ioat their 
papers and forgot the art of writing. The other twenty 
brothers, favoured by good weather, brought their written 
treasures safely into a ticw country, and became the 
aiiccstuns of the Chineae and Japanese, who are still able 
to write." 

"This tTadition," adds Dr. Laufer, “points to the 
fact tiiat the Gilyaka regard themselves as closely re¬ 
lated to the Titogusiansi and also the Chinese and 
Japanese.” 

Our talk then drifted on to the passing of mortals into 
the next world, and the elder made a rather remarkable 
statement; but 1 was not sure then, nor am I now, as to 
how much of the form of it was due to the interpreter, 
who in this case was unfortunately not Mr. X., on whose 
accuracy aud appreciation of the points raised, I could 
always depend. 

He said, " When a man dieSv he does not change. He 
has ears, eyes, nose, hands, and heart just as before, and 
only his spirit is missing. If tJu# were to come back the 
man would be aliv<^ Therefore. 1 believe the spirit Jives. 

* Perhaps by this is nisafii the Bod of the 
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if not here then cbcwhere* I expect to see my father, 
but where I cannot say*" Our captain " Yuogkin de¬ 
clared that when his father died his grand fa thtf came in 
the fire and took him* and Yungkin waited in expec' 
tation of his father coming for him in the same way. 
A pretty touchy and a belief with no small povi^er of 
consolation. 

In talking of th&ir departed* they never called them by 
their name* That would be uicAt /c. unlucky,^ ilJomened. 
Filial pjcty as among the Chinese is a cardinal virtue^ and 
the elder before us was no exception to the rule. He bad 
IdUcd no less than ten dogs at his fathers funeral pyre, his 
father being a well-to-do man^ and therefore it was neces¬ 
sary for lus spirit to travel w^jth au honourable in 

the next world. 

If a Gilyak dies tn the vviiiter* it Is uraat to wrap 
the body in bark and keep it, which Is an easy matter 
in this frost-bound world, until the breaking up of 
winter, w^hen the ceremonies may more easily be carried 

out. 

Let me describe* first* the rites observed on the death of 
a woman, premising that with this, m with many other of 
the more curious customs I describe, there is a difTerence 
in detail among tribes (of Gjlyak$)| and even between one 
A/utI (clan) and another. Where the M/r/ has been much 
infiuenced by Russian contact there Is considerable modi* 
fication* With some of the latter* such ts the influence 
of example that die natives are giving up cremation for 
burial. 

Four garmeuu-—jdiort-skirted frocks—are placed upon 
the corpse of the w^oman* Only the best may be selected, 
and in case of a "'wealthy^" Gilyak the rare Chinese 
brocade, I have mentioacd* will be used Over all the 
corpse is robed tn a s/mia. Tlie reason of the four gar- 
men Ls IS this. The spirit of the dead woman must appear 
before each of the gods or lords in turn* 7b/ ni the 
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lord of the water (sea and rivers); #»» the tord 

of tlie forest; Tur «f vDi^kh, the lord of fire; and Ktskk, 
the judge of good and evil; arid as her duty on earth w^ 
to keep the hearth. U. look after the fire, so Turnt %mkh 
is her most intimate deity. Since she must appear before 
each one, and the road b long and difficult, four dres*^ 
are necessary, as one only suffices for a journey, and she 
must not appear before the god in torn garments. Q 
course, if the family of the deceased is poor, the god mil 
overlook that little want of delicacy; but woe to the light- 
minded members of a rich family, if they omit to pla« 
four garments on their dead. She and her kmdied mil 
indeed have a bad time 7 lior life In the next world will be 
poverty-stricken even asjjHe ha.^ sliown liers^irin ^scra e 
condJtlorjj and her leindred will suffcf ma^y mis ortunes 
from the hands of those gods whose majesty has been 

insulted. , 

For four days the corpse of the dead woman lies 00 the 
ttaitk of the hut. and during this time her soul pays visits 
to the four gods, renders an account of her earthly life, and 
receives instructions far the life after death. All her 
kindred must come together and not leave the hut duimg 
this period, and with ail their powers they strive to call to 
mind and loudly recite all the virtues of their deceased 
kinswoman. This is done in order to prompt her spin^ 
lest her ctherealiaed self should omit some of them in ite 
vivd voce. The lord of fim, as the junior god, serves in this 
case M messenger, and is therefore strictly kept going m 
all lu$ force. 

Crying and loud talking fill the hm. The mourners 
loose their hair from the pigtails, and all vie with each 
other in showing their abandonment of pleasure, ujmnes 
arc cschcwcdf broken in pieces, and t to acco 

is allowed to fall out 

If the deceased be a man, sitnyar ceremonies are ^e 
through, but as he is not the mainiaioer of the hearth, he 
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has to give an account of tus doings to three gods only; 
and thererore his body requires only three garments, and 
lies in the hut but three days. As with the wotnan. over 
the other garments is worn a shiba; for their spirits have 
not yet gained that supernatural capacity which dcEes the 
elements, and warm raiment is necessary on ihcir long 
journey's. 

At the end of the iying-in-state, fjr, on the Hfth day for 
the woman and on the fourth J<>r the man, the corpse is 
taken out of the hut and laid on a narta, a sledge drawn 
by a team of dogs. The fkttlta is taken olT, for although 
the soul has not yet its divine faculties, the journeys have 
been made, and it is no longer needed. These are now 
to be gained by purification. 

At this juncture some of the followers leave the crowd 
and run quickly to the cemetery, which every village 
possesses in tlte secluded depths of the forest, in a spot 
quite impossible for a stranger to find. There on a site 
chosen by the family, a funeral pyre is built of cleanly 
stripped sticks of the height of a man. It is of diamond 
shape, with the ends of the sticks projecting, and eight 
layers in height. On the top arc more dried sticks, moss, 
twigs, and larch chips. At a few feet from the pyre these 
friends of the family hastily constnicl with planks of 
wood a little hut-like building called a raff, about two 
and a half feet long, broatl and high, with a sloping roof. 
This little structure has a hole in the side; or a little 
door, which looks towards the pyre^ Great haste has to 
be made, for they arc anxious to (inish their work before 
the procession arrives, and therefore they use material 
which his been prcpired ty the friends of the dead 
beforehand. 

To cruet the raff for the reception of the soul of tJvc 
deceased before the divine sanction has been given would 
be an insult to l!ie gods ; therefore the followers wait until 
the is about to start. The journeys to the gnds 
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have been duly made, and the soul is now ready, and only 
the purification bjr fire, which fihsi!! assure lo it 
divine capacities 

The cartige is follawcd by a crowd of kindred and 
acquaintances with dishevelled bair^ loudly crying' and 
weepings tears of sincerity or convention* They vie with 
each other in enumorating the virtnes of their dead 
comrade^ hoping thereby to gain his protection. 

The corpse is placed on the pyn; ready for cremationi 
and all is now ready save the fire, which must be procured 
in a spectal unanncr. In nicmory of the earliest traditional 
methods of obtaining it, flint and steel may not be used^ 
nor of course the Russian, or rather Japanese, matches. 
A pointed stick is inserted in a hole made in a piece of 
plank placed on the ground. Four men take each an cud 
of a thong attached to and twisted round the stick, and 
pull It* This rotates^ generates friction* and fgttites the 
dried tinder placed in close proximity* The top of the 
$tick is steadied by pressing on it a flat piece of wood, or 
if need be a Gilyuk applies his chest- Torches arc lightedi 
and fire is applied to the pyre, first by the widow, if the 
deceased leave one. 

As the flames lick up the pytei the soul takes refuge 
in the throueb opened door, thetice to 

emerge later and begin ita long journey to that other 
world village of MligA-tc, which the Amur Gilyaks say 
is in the centre of Ibe earth, but the Sakhalin Tro and 
Tim Gilyaks say is Ttiercpointing to the cast—*' where 
the sun dseSL" 

Since it is ncccssaiy that the spirit of the deceased shall 
travel as he was accustogietl on carlhi the spirits of the 
dogs, tlie sJedge. etc., must sdl be released. Tlic dogSp 
in number according to the wealth of the departed, are 
all killed, being strangled or beaten to death. The sledge 
is broken^ and so arc also hiii (htiAi his bow 
and his arrow’s and quiver (itA w)i or if the deceajcd 
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be a woman p then her ear-riags riags and 

her Rsh^knife All these arttclcs will be 

needed by the deceiused in the future lifej but they ixsu^t 
be broken m order to finiah their earthly escistence^ and 
to give release to their splrita Every object has Its 
soul, which resembles iL This is set free in the case of 
inanimate objects only on being brokenp and is then used 
by the soul of thn deceased. To bum them b not to be 
thought of, because they cannot have that honour done 
them^ 

Camping out on the banks of the river Tim in the 
forest^ we were casting around one night for Pyeh wrhen 
Mr. X. came upon a bit of shaped board which he was 
about to throw on the fire:^ when Vanka stopped him^ 
crying out, no I UicAf / It is a piece of a 

Gilyafc canoe.'^ Purification by fire is reserved only for 
the human being. The dogs arc not shot, nor arc their 
throats cut, for if any of them had his akin broken he 
would ap|>car in the next world with this grave personal 
defect. 

The ashes of tlie cremated corpse are gathered together 
and put into a coffin-like boJc (/w/')p and buried on the 
site of the firci SometimeSp as on the mainland, the a$hc 5 
are buried beneath a hole in the floor of the A stick 

wdth pieces of the garments of the deceased is stuck into 
the ground by the raff, and serves apparently as memorial 
to the kind red r and perhaps as a landmark for the return 
of the soul of the departed. 

Ill front of the hole or door of the raff are taised two 
poles and a tross-piecc, an erection resembling a miniature 
goal-post, and on the cro^^bar are hung all manner 
of provisionsp tobacco* etc., for use of the soul of 
the deceased on its long journeyp 1 have two wooden 
box:es—one cylindrical and the other rectangular in 
shape, interestingly carved with scroll pattern, albeit 
very smelly—which originally hung at such a grave; 
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containing rice, fish, ctc^ and a pair of ™™len chop- 
sticks. All these provisions ate covered with pieces of 
bark to protect them from the ravages of birds and wild 
animals. 
















CHAPTER XIV 
NIVO 

The poMi'crful Tel traelii —fium—The £rtei een-hotHlay^Th? 
BUck Killer^KUh in "posts"—The Grand OScJ Bcggai^A"g««( 
"Lord Ma)'oi“—PoJygainif—An elopement—Gilyak 
nuudens miitjj—A aconml luvt^—Curious nuniage cercmoiiy— 
Causes of the decrease of the CiilyakL 

M ention has been made of four gods—the lords 
of the for^» sea, and fire, and the creator, or 
judge of right and wrong j but these do not 
exhaust the whole polytheistic conception of the GUyak. 
They are his nearest protectors, the niost intimate among 
a crowd who are too numerous to mamtaln communica¬ 
tions with. The sun, moon, and stars each has its «i 
but the Gilyafc has no intercourse with them. 

All the four gods are GUyaks^ tiave wives, wear Gilysk 
garments, and have much in common' with men ; in fact, 
they are the Greek gods in Gtlyak dress. How strong is 
the belief of the Gtlynk in the existence of his gods the 
following talk will show. It Is also an iUustratjoti of the 
subtlety needed in questioning a native about bis religion, 
the mysteries of which he is, as a rule, so reluctant to 
disclose, A Russian asked— 

“ How do the GiJyaks catch fish! and why at one time 
do they catch more, at another lime less, and at another 
none at all ? 

Wdl, at one lime the fish come into the net 
and at another time not. 
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That is not the reason. How can a fish go 
by itself into the net? It would never enter of its own 
aeeard into ilie net. You Gtlyaks know that it is God 
who sends it there, the God who has created cvciythmg 
and lives in the aky. 

Gifyai^ No, it U you Russians who don’t know. How 
can a god who lives in the sky send into the net the fish 
which live in the water ? No,not in the sky Hves the god, 
but m die water. He, the god in the water, has created 
DOthin^^and only commands the fish, and where he wishc,&r 
th^rc he them. 

Jttissmfi. \Vhat sort of a god can there be in the water? 
If he is a GUyaW. he will drown. There of course he w 
not, and the Gtlyaks only think so in their stupidity I 

Gtfyiii- H is untrue. All is untrue what you me 
saying. The Gilyak knows very well. Myself knows. 
There are such (striking) tilings have happened. A 
Gilyak was drowned in his clothes; but afterwards he was 
found oL the bank without clothes. How do you think 

that came about ? , . i. i 

Riirsian. I don't know. Perhaps somebody robbed 

him. 

Gtl/ai\ Hey I Kautra^ f Nobody had robbed bnn. 
You yourself don’t know. It k™ eftw ^ 7 W «j weik, 

Hustian. Then why has he done it ? 

Gi/yai\ Because the Gilyak offendcd him in something, 
Uterefore tho god has drowned him, and his garments be 
has taken for himself, and the naked corpse he has cast on 
the shore so that all sliould know that Uns Gflj^k had 
offended the god. May all be frightened to offend the 
powerful Tal tti tw^A. 

Our conversation with the eftam and the native elder 
on matters terrestrial and celestial had to be cut short, as 
OUT "captain" had for some time past been impatient 
to stmt. We had once more to navigate the narrow and 
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sh4illow passage among the sandniyiies and banks which 
connects the of Chaivo and Nh This could only be 
done at high water at night, and there was but one tide in 
twenty-four hour$j hence Yungkin^s importunity. Dark¬ 
ness came oTii and cnuffiing ourselves in furs, wc lay down 
as best we could in our frail craft, dozing to the sound 
of the lap, lap of the ™ters. For six hours our natives 
rowed orij until at itiidfiight^ when we had sunk into a 
sound sleepj there came a rude awakening. The shallowest 
part of the passage was overpast^ taiu had begun to desc&nd, 
and there was no altemtitive but to ca$np. Yawning and 
stretching we clambered ashore and statnped down the 
coarse mshes. To be suddenly disturbed from a sound 
sleep and plunged into the discomforts of camping in the 
rain on a desolate sandbank wa^, to say the leasts trying 
to the temper, and we discreetly indulged in profane 
silence."' 

Fuel was found with difficulty, and a fire started. We 
had still a modicum of fmsh water with m and some brick- 
tea ; and were raising oiir spirits with the cup that cheers 
but does not inebriate;" when the plash of a paddle sounded 
ill our car& 

We had scarcely reached for oar guns when Yungkin 
announced Gilyaks. A party were returning to Chaivo^ 
and seeing mir life had stopped for a w^arm, a pipe, and 
^mc tea. Tlicy joiTied us around the cheerful blaze, talk¬ 
ing voliibly^ and taking some pleasure in pointing out to us 
one of their number, who, they said, had a devil in him. 
He was an idiot, one glance at his lice was sufficient to 
detcrniine that, and without showing any violence con¬ 
tinued to make tlic strangest contortions. His presence 
completed the weirdne-ss of the scene, this group of un¬ 
couth hgurcs of a primitive people crouched round a fire 
on a desolate Island on a wild night The madman, who 
was known as -'Oto,^ lived in one of two huts which are 
on the opposite side of the Strait of Chaivo. He not 
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allowed to but his comrades supplied all his wants^ 

for they regarded him as a kind of sacred person singled 
out or set apart by the unseen powers. He was not^ 
however* permitted to have a wife. 

The party departed as suddenly as they came, and we 
were left to wrestle unsuccessfuUy with the elements 
through the nightp for the rain persisted in finding its way 
through our poor shelter^ The tnoming brought no 
clieerier prospect^ but by 1 1 o^clocki the rain shD\ving signs 
of abating its ardour, we once more prepared to embark. 

The sandy flats and curving shores of the Bay of Ki 
were alive with hundreds of sea-birds. The commonest^ 
and most frightened at our approachj were the gulls 
{Larus iruHjis which winter in Japan. Much bolder 

were the sandpipers, of which the common {Tet^ntiS 
the green (T* the wood ( 7 t ^hre^h% 

and the terek species {ST. have been shot in the 

bayi as well as the redshank (Tp caltdris)^ Related to 
these, but earlier in migtation, for It is said that they winter 
in Australia, arc the stint {Trin^u and his 

red-throated brother the dunlin ( 7 '» 

and the eastern knot (T* crassirosiris). These had made 
their dcpartuTC, but what drew my particular attention 
wa^ the handsome orange-footed oyster-catcher 
t^}p7iS oicuiifns) and the tumstonc 

In our forage for food we had shot one or two communi 
snipe {S£ii/^pax £alh'nag^&h which was much more iu 
evidence than the pintail variety {S. The terns 

(Siirm and Akufidy had not ye: departed, 

and though the goosander irtfrgam^y and the 

smew {Af£rgeJIus altiUusy were not observable^ I saw 
specimens of these which had been taken at the mouth 
of the Tim. 

This was a long day for our oarsmen, who continued, 
with cmly the intervals of landing at a village or twa until 
9 o'clock at night At one of these I was just in time 
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Ut ^ <>f A family leaving in tlicir canoe to 

make an afternoon call, in cither words^ to botfovr some 
seal^oil and take a cup of (bricky lea. On Uic gunwale of 
the canoe will be noticed what appears to be an outrigger, 
but is really a Y-p1cee for resting the seal harpoon tii. 
This W'htch tfl the name the Giiyaks give the 

harpoon, b used on the ice or manipulateil from a cautK. 
The sea on the east coast here is frozen in winter for two 
to four versts out* and when this breaks up the great scaJ- 
hunt commences^ The great field of operations b, how¬ 
ever* in the Straits of Tartaty, opposite the mouth of the 
Amur^ and a busy scene it is. 

Winter baa long reigne<] over the land. The snow- 
cOTp'Cred the frozen rivers^ and ice-bound sea, have 

been for six or seven months the only oulloolc At IcJigth 
with spring cornea the wind from llie moimtains driving 
the ice-flocs out fo $ea. Then the Gilynk awaits with 
patience the change in the wind, for he knows that this 
tinje tlte ice-floes will be driven shore wards, not empty j 
but laden with many a passenger. In a gfjod year in the 
Straits of T.trlary a thousand seals{P/i^i(rij W/w//^4r,Gily 
Itjft^irr) will lie upon the ice running themselves, un¬ 
con sc iouif of any danger 

On shore preparaticrns arc being made for tbc C^ini^ ef 
MftcA, or T^i Ihe W'Ater or sea holiday 1 for 

this h the! inauguration of the or summer ycar,.H 

WId meiii with raven pigtails and high cheek-bones, 
are bustling about at the mouths of the rivers preparing to 
rccciv'c the unsuspecting guests. Last yearns provision-s 
are all copsumed^ and the Gilyaks await with suppressed 
excitement the approach of their fat hzy visitonc The 
wind fmm the sea increases in vehentoicc, ice-does seen on 
the horizon are being driven efoaer and closer to tht shore. 
Now they are <]uite near, forming great gliateiiing fields, 
TIte whole Gilyak village is alive, the inhabitants running 
about on the nw'aying W'hitc door tpiickiy taking up 
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positions^ concealittg thomseiv&s behind the bergs. Each 
one ha$ in his hand a liarpoon similar to the fish-spear 
already desenbed on a larger scale* The pole coQSlitts of 
five lengths jointedp each f metres longp and is therefore 
at full length about 135 feet The end, to which the 
harpoon is attached by a thong, Is ski-shapedk with its end 
bent upwards^ the better to thrust into the side of the sea]. 
The thong itself is aJso E35 feet longp to allow the seal 
sufficient play- This great length of weapon enables the 
Gilyak to harpoon his unsuspecting prey at a considerable 
distance. Me stealthily approaches his victim^ taking 
cover behind the bergs, and placing fche harpoon on the 
ice slowly unwinds the thong. By a qnlck thrust the 
animal is speared, and flings himself frightened into the 
water. In so doing he frees the head of the harpoon from 
the shafts to which, howevert he is now held by the thong. 
Hk eiibit^ to get away only serve to give the harpoon 
firmer grip, and the poor animal is hauled in and killed 
by a blow on the head. 

The first catch is collected and left on the shore. To 
take it to their huts to be devoured there would be a 
graceless^ greedy thing to dop for there is as yet no divine 
sitnetion to the domestic use of them. Such a proceeding 
might result in a failure of the seal season, owing to tlic 
god^s anger. No ; the feasting must be done openly* and, 
though at some inconvefliencep in full view of the god*s 
province. 

On the bank, therefore, fires arc kindled ; and the 
flesh of the seals is cooked, and with it is hashed up 
anything left over from the winders stores. When all 
13 prepared the feasting coin men tes, and lasts all day. 
Eating and drinking go on, not only on the bauksv but 
in the huts; at the same time it h strictly observed that 
the pieces of the newly caught seals shall not be brought 
within the hut, nor left scattered about, nor even the blood 
spilled. If the god has allowed seals to be caught, he has 
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permitted tlicm to St cofismitccl oqIjt on his premtseSp 
the banks. By- this courted and little attention on the 
pari of tlve Gilyaks, Tot tit voekh wiU be content, and in 
future wsti send them abundance of scab and ali manner 
of inhabitants of the sea. 

It often happens that by the time of the arrival of the 
seals, the winter stores are quite exhausted, and hungty 
Tcigna in the village; nevertheless, the fete must be cele¬ 
brated with all due ceremony. On the following day the 
whole village turns out, and the family groups begin to 
gather up the “ fragments," including the bones, which, 
in deep silence and reverence, are cast into the sea. The 
lldsh and fat, boiled or roasted, for the god has plenty of 
raw. ate oiferings to 7Vsf ni vcfikk^ with the request that 
he will give them permission to use the products of hb 
domain, the sea \ and the bones are the thank-offering 
in acknowledgment of the god's goodwill in sending the 
and allowing the Gilyaks to open the New Year's 
fotc with the due and proper ceremonies. With these 
bones the great T0I tii rwM will make many more scab. 
It would be a sin to scatter the bones to the four winds, 
thus making Tt more difficult to create for want of material, 
Tfl/ wr would in that ca^e have to recreate entirely, 

whereas, given the bones, he has only to reclothe them 
with flesh, and lo, the scab are complete, alive t 

The offering is cast into the sea in complele silence^ 
because there are many Uitkkka raih^ or water daimOf^S, 
who, if they ahould overhear the Gtlyak praying, would 
spoil the whole affair, by setting what was intended for 
the god. 

After the day of the offering, the Gilyak is free to 
follow up the hunt, and so successful is he with lib 
haqKton that a canoe of live will sometimes take as many 
as fifty young scats, which will be equally dividcxl among 
them. This continues until a south-west wind drives away 
the ice-floes and their passengers. 
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In autumn a few seals ascend the river, and these are 
shot by the natives. They foMow in the wake of the Stdtn& 
(agpcfph&lfti^ or are driven before the attack of the dreaded 
grampus, or black killer {Orai Qtra), This terrible enemy, 
the largest of the dolphin family, is armed with a for- 
tutdabie dorsal fin, which, in the case of the rectipinnia 
species attains to the enormous lengtii of six feet Not 
content with smaller fry, thaw terrible wolves of the 
ocean will even attack a large whale, gathering round it 
and gashing its throat and Itps, and finally hauling It to 
the bottom of tJie sea to rise thence with great pieces of 
its flesh in their maws. Even tlic fierce walrus will crawl 
upon the rocks with its young to be out of the way 
of these voracious cieature.s; md when larger prey. 
Such as the smaller dolphins or seals are not to be had 
salmon and smaller fish furnish a meal for this hungry 
animal 

Hence, before it aio driven ashore and up the rivers 
the seals, salmon, smelt, trout, etc,, upon which the Gilyak 
lives. It is, thcrefoie, not unnatural that he should look 
upon the sword dolphin/’ as tlie Germans call it, as a 
friend to whom he owed many a successful catch. Ihe 
grampus never meets W’ith a hostile reception from the 
native;*, and if bis lifeless carcase be cast up on shore, 
rightful honours arc paid it. 

It is otherwise with the white fish or white whale 
lyelpftinapio'tis fmrar) which haunts the months of rivets; 
for his flesb provides a feast for the Giiyaks. From the 
skin. 1 believe, and certainly from that of the rarer seal 
{Arrlivepkalui thongs of several hundred 

feet arc obtained by cutting it spirally. These are again 
cut into lengths of about 130 feet, and much prized for 
harixmns, dog harnessi, and straps generally. 

In the autumn comes also another inhabitant of the 
ocean, the sea-Hon {Epmtfopias Sttiliri}, Gaaing far out 
to Sea, the Gilyak has seen a black point disappearing and 
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rc-appearitig* and then a second and a third- This Is 
cnotigtu He haslens to bring out hb apparatus, his nets 
with theijr floats of burnt wood shaped like the heads of 
sea-llonsu These he sets far a way from shore, near great 
rocks^ while he lurks in his canoe behind tbem» patiently 
awaiting results. A little wave breaks lazily on the 
shore, and ripples on the pebbles. The black floats are 
gently focked* at one moment they appear on the crest, 
at the next in the trough of the wave* Wlio could 
doubt tliia to be a herd of sea-Iions swimming near the 
pebbles ? The midday sun has heated the surface of the 
water, and beckons the herd outside to a sun-bath on 
shore. Sighting these “comrades,'^ who have preceded 
them in this intention, they swim towards them all un¬ 
suspectingly. But ere before the first has discovered the 
deception, he is entangled in the net, a canoe shoots rapidly 
from behind the rocks, and a skilful thrust quiets his 
fluttering for ever* 

There am many other inhabitants of the sea and rivers 
which have interest for the Gilyak^ especially the smaller 
kinds ; and though to the cold current issuing from the 
Okhotsk Sea is due hb severe winter, yet he owes to 
it the lar^e schools of fl$h which arrive oflf the coast of 
Sakhalin, They come in such rapid sequence that the 
Russian fishennen say they come m “ posts.” 

Fish being the staple article of food, the bread ** of 
the Gilyaks, the summer supply is necessarily of great 
importance to them. Tlie winter atcres of sun-dried 
arc gcueraily consumed by December, and then comes 
the hard time for them. Until the arrival of the seals 
in April there Is only one other visitant This is the 
haddock {Gadm or V^mya), or in the GUyak 

tongue^ tf one Is sledging along the shore and 

ga^es seaward, he will sec black specks among the gleam¬ 
ing tcc. They are the figures of men wrapped from head 
to foot io skins, and they are hooking haddock In thdf 
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hands are sticks with big hooks attach<al. and the hungry 
and stupid fish coming to the hole made in the ice. and 
grabbing at the hook, is caught. By thi* means a man 
has heen known to catch as many as JOO in a day. 

After the seals arrive the herrings 
and then the halibut {Pl^r^ntdei kifpo^ojfus), in GUyak 
piienchif^ which is caught from a boat with a 
baited The natives allow this powerful fish, which Mine* 
times weighs over loo lbs., to drag tlie boat undl. its 

strength exhausted, they haul Tt in and spear it. 

Trout (Ja/Hw/r«n) appear now In the 

in large numbers, and the next big catch is o 

(Mu A weir is formed in the river poin trig 

up stream. Two lines of wattle are constructed w as to 
form an acute angle, and at tlic point of Jf .* 

large, long basket The fish coming up stream find th«r 
way in. and a Gilyak sitting neai the entrance all mghl 
beats with a raaUet or oar. frightening them in and pre¬ 
venting them from returning- In the mommg^ astcM 
up the basket, and takes bis catch ashore. The sme t 

caught with a hand-net, and simply ladled out of the 
water. The spearing of the 

/■//a (5. the most important fish of all to the 

natives, has already been described -t u j 

Re-embarking at the village whence the family had 
departed for seal-oil, wc proceeded southw^ for in y 
hours. Moonlight was sUvering the broadening Bay of Ni. 
and all was still and quiet, save for the passage of a 
solitary canoe of natives returning to thcir „ 

there passed another containing two men o a res * 

the Tungus, whose language none of «s understood. e 
mutuaUy grunted snlnUtions, though 1 never saw the 
Gllyaks greet cadi other, this being quite contrary to the 

• The coiem™ ide i^f) i» 
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h^iL^ of their neighboius to the souths tho Ainus, with 
whom the ceremony is both long and complicated* 

The Ttin^s are the most nomadic race on Sakhalin^ at 
the same time they are the best huoters^ and probably the 
cleverest In carv'ingj ncedleworkp and metalwork. Their 
home 13 the and with their ret d deer and fine hunt¬ 

ing dc^ are sometimes seen following the river course 
or the forciit paths made by wild animals. Some of their 
dog^ ! ivas told, would catch tliree sables tq a day^ which 
their masters would exchange at Derbensk for a pud of 
gunpowder and a pud of^hot 

Ret ween them tmd the Gilyaks there are occasional mis- 
understaudingBp and even the Orochons complain that the 
latter $ometlmes steal their reindeer* which in view of the 
dispersal of their herds in the forest is quite possible. 

Neighbouring tribes are not in the habit of praising 
each other, and even the citizens of such civilized places as 
Tarascon and Beaucaire did not regard each other with 
niTcction, if we are to accept Daqdot's testimony* In 
Mongolia, as you enter the territory of a fresh tribCp the 
people on learning that you have traversed the counby 
of their neighbours^ will congratulate you on your 
lucky escape from such a cut-throat race, while you have 
been previously warned in similar terms of your new 
acquaintances. 

The Tungus,'* said our Vanka. “are wild people living 
in the forest They are not hospitable^ and do not give 
the Gilyaks food and drink when call; “ and I believe 
what he said was in the mEun true. 

The Gilyak expcct$ and iiiids a welcome almo^-t every¬ 
where, liiince; he has relaiions, me mbers of his iAa/^ at every 
other village. Hospitality is not a virtue, but an obliga¬ 
tion, and few there are who take unfair advantage of it* 
The guest of to-day may be the host of to-morrow. Those 
who are too aged bo hunt arc supported by the exertions 
of the younger generatiDn, and even they can slice and 
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clean fisJi in Uic season. There was one notable exception 
to these olii people, who dtJ travel, and who having no 
relations nearer than the mainland went about begging. 
Of him the Gilyaks were very much ashamed, and 1 feel 
almost guilty of a breach of confidenoe in making public 
thL> skeleton in their cupboard. His proper name was 
PitsikaK, btil be can no longer be callisd by that, for he has 
disgraced rt, and so ht goes by the title FitlaniHsich^oi 
the '‘Grand Old Iteggar-*' 

That hospitality is not offered to the Gilyaka by the 
Tungus IS not surprising, for tlicir rcSaiions are consider- 
ably straincdi The former accuse tlie latter ol robbing 
their snares, and of setting them on the (jilyaks hunting" 
grounds. They even declare that while it ls daTtgefous> 
to meet a httuiyoffn man to man, to meet a Tungus is 
certain death. Of course this is only true (f there be 
cause of hostility. 

The Tungus told Mr. Stenibcrg that they despbod the 
Cilyaks and Orochons; and with true Pharisaical scorn 
added, IVit are subjects of the Empire, and arc bapured 
and cliristened, but the Gllyaks and Orochons cat doga 
It is true that the Gilyaks do eat their dogs, and even 
sables, when driven to it io winter by starvation. 

It was already long past the hour for camping, but our 
“captain’s" hopes were set on reaching Nivu. At about 
S.50 p.m. we had passed the Strait of Ni and were opposite 
the spot where the Russian police-officer, now departed, had 
been encamped. As it was so late, 1 suggest^ we should 
Slop here, but to my amusement Yungkitt replied In broken 
Russian to the following efTcct. “ Camp here ! Why, Nivo 
is a great city and there arc many doubtful 

characiere on the outskirts, Tungus. Orochons and Gilyaks, 
and they might kill you to the night" A half an hour 
later w'c drew up in front of the '* great city of Nlvo, 
consisiing of lass than two doren huts, dwellings which 
would bo reckoned niiscTiLblc by the occupants of Iri&li 
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hovels. At the usual signal, twelve pair of stalwart harids 
were ready to haul up our canoe, and wc strode up the 
sands to meet the headman of the village. Of. as toy inter¬ 
preter called him, the “ Lord Mayor of the city of Nii/o.” 

Tlic " Mansion House ” of the •' Lord Mayor of Nlvo,” 
which [ now entered in the usual humble fashion, was 
rather larger than those wc had seen hitherto, but in other 
respects exactly simitar. Outside, on either side of the 
three-foot doorway, were two broad shelves sheltered by 
att extension of tlie roof, and containing winter sledges 
and all manner of tackle not required until later In the 
year. Insitle rvas a goodly gathering, some score, of 
Gilyaks, who were to be our sleeping companions that 
night. These comprised the his two wives, his 

children and relatives, the latter Including our Armunka, 
w'ho rvas a distant cousin. 

The honoured place at the end of the hut, opposite the 
door (the cast end It happened to be in this case), was 
reserved for me and my interpreter. Honourable as U 
was. we took the precaution of sprinkling it freely with 
insecticide, a proceeding in no way resented, and probably 
not understood j but when 1 came to shake a cloth over 
the fire, I was politely requested to refrain from an act 
derogatory to Tuk ni vtwMf the lord of that clement. 

The importance that fire plays in the life of peoples 
living in sub-arctic or arctic climes cannot be exaggerated. 
It is small wonder, therefore, that the clement which pro¬ 
tects them in winter, and saves them from a diet of raw 
and froren food, should be elevated to the rank of a deity. 

This protector is also a purifier, and to him they give 
the bckdicsof their dead. Their loved ones vanish—depart 
invisibly—and so they believe they may also rctuni fu- 
visibly. Hence an added sactedness (o the hearth. In 
byqjonc times it was a sin to put out the fire. The 
hostess on going to bed raked a small hole fn the ashes, 
and placed there the burning fuel, eoverfng it up with 
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more ashes. Thus the lire was conserved, and its con¬ 
tinuity maintained. Even to-day 1 have scL;n this done, 
though custom is less strict than it ivas. It is still a sin to 
take even a spark from the fire outside of the hut, or to go 
out of the hut with a pi|M which has been lighted inside. 

The headman of Nivo was counted rich, among the 
Gilyaks, h» liut being tittered wih the wcaiHms and pro¬ 
duce of the chase. There were nets and snares, automatic 
bows and arrows, bear-spears, strangely shaped knives, 
seal-skins, dog-skins, as well as bark baskets, Utoiigh of 
a ruder make than thoiic of ihe Oroclions, Two otJior 
objects Attracted my special attention, one^ a miniature of 
the Tsar Alexander III. and the other, an old double- 
barrelled fowling-piece mounted on a wooden biped, a 
cumbersome affair, but used by these natives and the 
Tungus in the winter hunts. 

My rifle, which happened ir> be loaded, was a source of 
keen interest, and the r/(tr<w/a. taking it up, began finget* 
ing it, when it went off, fortunately over his shoulder and 
hitting nobody; but hu was so astounded that bo flung it 
down, exclaiming, “ It has a devil In it T' 

A greater witness to the wealth of this ''Lord Mayor" 
w'us the possession of ttvo wives. Very few Gilyaks on 
Sakhalin, perhaps two or three oUlcrs. were wealthy 
enough to have bought more than oue wife. Polygamy 
is no longer as common as it was, and this probably for 
two reasons—the decline in the number of women, and the 
growing poverty of the people. Tiiere are no adequate 
statistics to which 1 eart appeal in support of the flrst. but 
evidence of the latter is met with at every turn. The 
only censuses (informal) ever taken were the inquiries 
of Mr, Sternberg in iSpt and 1 ^ 93 ^ among ecrtaln 
villages un the west coast of Sakhalin i where he found 
that Uic population had tacrcased from 1041 
3 ^ years, of which the increase rjf females was two and 
of males six. 
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The Gilyaks treat their children remarkably well, and 
though a girl is potential wealth,and will “fetch a wedding 
price," the boy as ao early bread-winner, or rather fish- 
winner, is naturally of more account. The death-rare 
among young children is. of course, very higE In the 
villages on the west coast, north of Arkovo, Mr, Sternberg 
gives the births in 3 J years as J3c^ out of which there were 
34 deaths (in addition to S 8 deaths among the older 
peraons), an average of more than 26 per cent. ITie 
chief reason, however, of the decline in polygamy is more 
probably growing poverty, A wife has to be bought, and 
she is a moderately Mpeiwive artide. Not that she is 
an unrcmuncrative investment, but few Gilyaks arc in 
a position to make the capital expenditure. 

^Dr, Schrenckj speaking of the Amur Gilyaks whom he 
visited fifty years ago, says their word “ to marry " (utttga 
fatifA) means "to buy a wife,'* and the value of the 
articles given, such as bear-spears, kettles, boats, and dog^ 
amounts to large sums^ in one case to as much as 310 
rubles <31 guineas), The Sakhalin Gilyaks are much 
poorer, and give a sledge with a team of dogs, ot a 
spear and two piecca of foreign stuffy Sometimes an 
additional arrangement obtains, where the husband, who. 
unable to pay a handsome price, and in consideration of 
the value of hb wife as fish-cleaner and preparer, gives 
his services to his father-in-law as hunter or fisherman 
for one or two days in the season. 

In olden times the Amur GUyak bought slaves, who 
were mostly Ainu women, but in both these practices of 
polygamy and slavery the desire was not so much to 
possess a harmn as to have .sufficient domestic help. In 
one ease it was to give the loved wife of his old age a 
young and strong assistant. 

The Gilyaks are not an incontinent face, and compare 
very favourably with the Russian population of Sakhalin. 
Of coiir^c there are Individual escceptious, especially now 
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that the pressing poverty prevents larger numbers of adult 
males having their own establishments. Yungkim 
“captain/' had told us the very evening of our arrival at 
Nivo that he was going ashore to steal a wife for the night 
We aaked him if the hitsband would not object 
perhaps. Yes^ he may stap herj but I shall give him 
some tobacco/' It is said that in earlier times cousins 
(ru-er) had the juridic right of collective use of cousins, 
and even of the sisters of cousins^ and possibly some faint 
remembrance of this, sanctions the more indiBcriminate 
conne^don of later days. 

It is true that the wife works very hard, and. as with 
all serai-wild and wild peoples, ages quickly; yet among 
the GDyaks she by custom retains a ocftain independence; 
and if objecting to her treatment, is free to divorce herself 
and run away to her father, who cannot even be called upon 
to refund the price originally paid him by her husbands 

Mr. Pilsudsky, whom 1 fomid to be a great and true 
friend of the Giiyak% tells how an mtclligent member of 
this tribe* whom he knew—one of those appointed as over¬ 
seer by the Russian Government to track 
to him in difficulty one day about his wifCi He ha<i 
migrated to a far-off village on the river Kabil" aiid 
raarriecL On the day that he arrived at Mr* P/s htit, 
his father'^in-law' accompanied hicHi and together they 
told the stoiy of the newly married wife's desertion and 
elcpemcnt with another Gilyak to the Bay of Okhotsk. 
This was hundreds of miles away, and Mr, R was power¬ 
less to do any thing, and advised the young hnsbajid to 
acquiesce in his fate, and let the wife live with the man 
she IcFved; but nothing would satisfy him save a paper 
with writing upon iL He had seen such effect mighty 
things; buy (ruble notes) untold w€altb+ and bring about 
the arrest of a criminalt and so he would have this magic. 

• Which dischaiyes m the east coast at a spot a ftw tnilfit south 
of the mouth of the Tim* 
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His importunity was such tfiat at Last Mr. P. gave him 
a paper, on which he wrote, “It i$ not good to take away 
the wife of another man." The Gilyak took the paper, 
in an envelope, and went awayand afterwards on the 
strength of this paper, the writing of which nobody to 
the ccutd read, he got his w'ife back again. 

Among the eighty-eight adults who died between rSp) 
and 1S95 on the west coast, one was a young Gilyak 
woman wlio hanged herself, because she had been giveii 
in marriage to a maa she disliked Under this strange 
wild exterior, this dirt-encased, skin-dad, unkempt, ill* 
rayoumd form, we are startled by the “one touch of 
natureand yet the old, old songs of Uiia people tell 
DiasUy of such events—of the death of tlic disappointed 
lovers, or of the impassioned appeal to the lovetl one. 

Perhaps one day we may liope to have some of these 
Gilyak lyrics from the pen of Mr, P.; mcaitwhiie, his kind¬ 
ness enables me to give one here; and to tell the story of 
another. 

The usual tHiJfiy of these lyrics is tlie betrothal of the 
girl when young, and her subsequent violent and secret 
attachment to another and youthful iover. If the mutual 
passion is strong, tiicn rather Uian become the wife of one 
cbmen by her parents for her, she and her lover will 
cammit autcidCh Tiiis tiiey do in the same manner. 
by plunging a knife to the heart, or by strangling, since 
those who thus kill themselves in the same way will be 
together in heaven. There Is one smig, well known among 
the Giiyaks, which tells how a young man loved a fair 
maiden already betrothed in her childhood to another, 
and liow they agreed to commit suicide. This man, how¬ 
ever, proved faithless, and not only did not fulfil ]m word, 
but had never intendfid so to do. Until this day, it is said 
the maiden's spirit has never ceased to upbraid him, calling 
alwflv^ ■* Ah, you said you would kill yourself, and you 
have not. You deceived me I Men are Jiars ! “ 
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And tO'<Jay the reproachful tones of the cniclly de¬ 
ceived cuaiden may be heard in the " swish of the sledge 
and the howl of the dogs as the ttarta starts off"— 

u Yuxi said }‘Oii would kill yaursell, 

Aod /ou did TiQt- 
Yoq art a dKeh’tf S 
Men Art 

All Gily^kSp it is saidi know tlie olds old songSi the epics 
of thei> race, but with the lyric* it b otherwise, for they are 
very numerous, and always being added ta These are 
composed by the maideni* of the tribe, who tell them to 
their girl friends, and they again to tlie Gilyak worltt 
may uot be known who the authoress is* for that wotitd be 
considered a want of modesty* Sometimes one may be 
heard to say, "There g'oes an old woman who made songs 
in her youth but tt is not ** good fomti" Woman s mission 

i5 the The Gilyak*s notions of modesty ^ very 

strict After they liave passed the age of childhood 
brotliers and sisters are not allowed to speak to one 
aiHJther* If the former attempted it, the latter would turn 
away io injured modesty* The song that follows^ which 1 
give m the original with an English ir^nslation* reveals 
the Qllyak maiden in quite another attitude- This is no 
impassioned appeal, but a summaiy and cruel rejcciioo of 
iicr lover* She holds him up to ridicule in her song, pictur¬ 
ing him as an owl* She will have none of his addressesi 
and finishes with the words— 

Do not thau say r&« 

That tbou an sony fer me.** 

ijL admit that thou art unworthy of me, and cease to say 
thou lovest me. 
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GILYAK MATOEN’S SONG** 

CrtEi^ 2y2u 

Qi&kli pop chibro tivm 
Chiziyon LKrir&h 
Hiti tan chero- 

Chcru z)'ag naktyo 
PyaJJn ya.lJijii kalue 
Siati kshi akh uvra 
NyoUyo kham 
Xat kbit \yo tie 
Tanikh ndnduc^ 

Nyaiin hosko p^ktdiazinko bunt 

l^'metiko tchre 

Chcu zyaq nonko 

Ni fat sbtcbiv sbtchivta 

Givixtyon thnTxh 

Osiukh tokn 

Chtkh pokhatra- 

Mkhilyan km chmta 
Jflaha kin vulke 
Alif chcu mumko 
Mkhilyan kanen nazlyo 
AHf zbinpni 
Naa char k kiti 
Climyon Ikra 
Cheu zyau noklyo 
Kea oska khainl^o 
Tern nav kharra 
NyoJd vbha khitlycL 

Finenko tehnc 
Ta ni Her idya 
Nerakb pdhi tar tdkh- 

■ The remarks on the prtmunciaEioa at the b^gbnijig Of this book 
apply also lo the czazuliieratloii of this song. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 

The owl bird 

Sac on top of a birkless tree 
Hooting and trembling 
And bending down. 

Tbc owl bird raises his head and erieft 
For various tbings he asks 5 
On the end of Cape Siau he sat 
Wrinkled up 
And featherlesSf 

From hLa forehead mud runs dowiL 

Ob unhappy 11 I loot round myselfj. 

1 am sorry for myself^ 

The owlet 
Sat on tny knees** 

Hooting and trembling; 

He lifts up 
Hb head (all) white. 

In a boat 1 saw chce, 

On Sl level with the edge, 

Blit the boat was wiihcmt prow ; 

A long whip (lay) 

Across the bow, 

J raised the whip 
And cried, 

“ Owl bird, 

Thy face is agamsl the sun, and therefore 
WiinUed 

la thy high forehead*** 

1 am sorry for myself, 

But do tint thou say of me 
That thoti art sony for me* 

* She is distressed because* i* her mind's eye, she sees him come 
and sit beaide her or oti her knee& 
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The meaning » nol cvcryAvhere clear, and the tempta- 
lion to read more into It than was intcndnl is cne that has 
to be resisted. There is no doubt of her withering scorn. 
Her disappointed lover is described as fcatberiess (bald), 
and with mud tunning down his rorchcad j and, again, as 
peevish in his tries for " various things.*' 

in the third verse (the divisiotis arc mme) she breaks 
into her plaint, apparently because hia attentions make 
her miserable, and he persists in sitting down beside her, 
whereupon she strikes a note of contempt in her epithet of 
“ owlet," or fledgeling. 

Another picture rises without warning before us in the 
foiitth verse. It Is like a child's story made up on the 
spur of the moment. She is in a boat, a canoo apparently 
(without prow), and a whip, a long dog's whip the w^otds 
jTnply, Hes on the prow. Then she crie^, " Thy face is 
against the sun, and therefore wrinkled It thy high forehead," 
and one is tempted to see in them a warning to the suitor 
that he looks too high— 4 ie, a denl^n of the night, aspiring 
to the sunlight of her countenance. But I think it is more 
probable that the maiden authoress, having kept up her 
metaphor so long, has at length slid off into narrative, and 
drawn a picture from memory's portfolia 

A young man on marrying may make Ills home with 
his father, but if he be still in the single state and desire a 
hut of hb own, he must marry, for it ur more than irt/ra 
for him to do domestic work. For a Gilyak to take in his 
hand the woman's fish-knifc js coiisidered 

A disgrace. 

On Sakhalin, when the would-be husband—not the old 
man who buys a second wife Uiirtecn years old to assist 
his ageing spouse—but the youth who aspires to set up 
housekeeping, is in posacsston of wealth enough to pay the 
price demanded, he is still confronted by a dilhcutty 
if he wishes to have a separate estahlishmont He 
may be content to live on In the paternal home, or, if 
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not, tic will probably be able to get hli friends and 
comraciM to help him biiilJ 3 hut ; but this not enough, 
a cauldron ts required, and thi^ is a very expensive item. 
He Til ay have :o pay in skin!! the vnlue of forty-five rubles 
(4i guineas). I have even heard of Hvcm coscfug sixty 
rubles. Tliis was the difficulty with our Vanka, who was 
a capable young man of fifteen, according to his own 
estimate, but aceoriling to our notions about twenty-$ix or 
twenty^ght* He was desirous of marrymep and offered to 
take me and my mterpreter during Ehc following summer 
to the ''end of the world" with the aid of three of his 
compnjitons, for the moderate charge of forty rubles 
apiece. With this sum he would be able to buy a cauldnan, 
and he had already savctj sufficient for the purchase of a 
wife. The offer iivas certaiuly reasofiablcK and one which 
compares favourably with hlessrs, Thomas Cook & Son s 
“Round the World Tours I 1 ndeed, contra^^tcdwntii Vanka's 
projected tour* I find Messrs. Cook fie Son distinctly wanting 
in enterprtse and adventure. So far as I in my ** lettered'* 
Ignorance could ascertain:, the cud of the world is away 
north, but how we wem to reach it in the cocklc-shetts 
of the Tim or Tro Gilyale&p 1 left to those who could 
talk familiarly of wlial was hidden from the President of 
the RoyaJ Geographical Society himself, and to the great 
Tt)t fii who had already looked with favour upon us. 

There were legends which seemed to Indscate tliat Cape 
Marla {or Cape ElJzabethlp in the extreme north of the 
island, was regarded bs the end of the world*^^ VVe heard 
of" bltick men %vho were cannib^Js,'* * but beyond them and 
their eountryi Vanka assured us lay our goal. The Gilyak 
canoe seemed a poor sea-going craft, and the ignorance of 
the Stars shown by the natives sfitamped them as a land 
race. On the other handi they wCTe noted for ihcir 

• Whai ihc ongin of ibis report jLhout bkek tnm was I fie isat 
know, bu\ in ibe old kiemls ihc Cilynlt kero is often ftjjrfiaetiUd i» 
dnyiog his epponist uul eiting hint. 
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ex«J]cnt orieiitation In the dark. From Vanka wc could 
get no mrormatton about the moon, and so I asked if 
he knew anything about the man in it* No, his father 
had told him something about him once^but he had for¬ 
gotten^ and» though he knew he was therCj he really couldn*t 
tell if he were a bad niau^ copdcniiied to live tberc^ or a 
good man. 

The cauldron pUys an impoitaot part^ not only in the 
everyday domestic economy, but at the very tlireshold of 
the new joint Ufe-—at the marriage cerenioriy itself. At 
least, thb is so among some of the dans on. Sakhalin. 
No religious function^ as we understand if graces the 
occasion ; only a simpSe casiom, which appears as a tradi- 
ttonai sanction to this important departure in the Gilyak's 
family life. 

The payment having been made without formality to 
the bride^s fatlier, a feast is prepared in hb buf to which 
the bridegroom comes wdth his friendsi, bringing a new 
Japanese cauldfon. The marriage feast is then cooked In 
this new vessel, and eaten witb rejoicings for the eating 
together is part of the necessary function. This ended, the 
two cauldrons, the new one and that pertaining to the hut* 
arc both cleaned and placed by the bridegroom*s kindred 
in front of the bride, who, with her partn^, is standing with 
her back turned to the fire, and face to tlie door of the huL 
She then places her left foot in the new vciiscl and her right 
in the paternal, or rather maternal, cauldron, the two being 
placed one step ajiart The bridegroom then moves them 
one by one, a step at a lime, until the bride reaches the 
door. Here the couple take up their own and go to their 
new hut, amid the acclamations of their kindred* 

We have already seen how sacred the hearth is to the 
Gllyak* and in tiie rites adopted at the lying-in-state of a 
deceased woman, her intimate relation and duty towards 
Jifrr ni the god of fire* Even as the fire b her 

rightful domain, so is the cauldron her special care, and 
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liers alone; not even her daughter may interfere in this 
her private and sacred sphere. She alone has the right 
of putting on the cauldron; this is her right as hostess. 
Whatever the putting of the feet into the cauldrons utay 
symbolize, the fact that the bride does it to both the 
maternal and the new one evidently untnesses for the first 
time to her cqua]it>* with her mother, her rightful position 
as a /tofis/rau and head of her own domestic establish¬ 
ment Henceforth her status is also guaranteed among 
her husband's kindred. 

On the following morning I proceeded to barter ai 
Nivo for native snares {yu rtt), brits (w/At tr), with gun¬ 
powder, skin-fiask, shot-hom, flint and steel pouch, etc., and 
what I was assured was. the marriage trousseau of one 
of the *■ Lady Mayoresses" the elder wife of our bosh 
She was very astute; and drove a hard bargain, but 1 
succeeded in getting her seal-skin coat, a handsome gar¬ 
ment having a pattern worked in by the employment of 
different shades of skin, her fur gloves, and a MandiuriaiJ 
silk wadded hat, which was probably in her younger days 
the envy of all her friends. 

The shubi. or fur coats of the men and women, are 
often alike and taken id mistake by either, but the women 
prefer seal-skin and the men dog-skin. Probably this is 
because the former seldom go far from their huts, and it is 
hot and inconvenient to have a great furry coat on (the 
hair is worn outside) during domestic duties rather than a 
light and smooth scal-skfn. The woman's \aX{^hitkh-pisakk) 
is not unlike a sun-bonnet In shape, but has three lappets, 
two far the ears and one for the coiffure, which is done up 
prettily with rings in two pigtails. This shape of hat has 
the advantage of protecting the cats from the cold, and yet 
being easily removed without catching the earrings and 
tearing the ears. Earrings {fnaM) are in general use. and 
mostly of Japanese and Chinese make. They are large 
simple rings of silver, of one and 3 half or more Inches in 
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diameter, with an agate Of two. These, with the rare silk 
brocade, sable-skin hats, sAttH, and shoes are regarded as 
family heirlooms. They are bought one after the other 
with the surplus wealth '* of the Gliyak family, ajid repre¬ 
sent the capital of the hut A bundle of paper-moaey or 
a heap of silvef pieces have Jitlle attraction for the native, 
whereas a sable-skin sAuda or a piece of sky-blue silk is a 
*' thing of beauty and a joy for ever" Moreover, they are 
just as useful In the business of exchange ; and the native, 
long used to dealing in the coaercte. knows exactly their 
value, whereas money is unfamiliar; and when be comes in 
his travels to a Russian store, be has no standard by which 
to measure the value of his ruble notes. 

The reader would sympathize with his position if be 
suddenly found himself dropped down in a Korean village 
on the day of a fair with a pocketful of" cash.” In such case 
lie might congratulate himself oti having only paid double 
the market value of his purchases. Hence it was that in 
dealing with the Gil yaks and Orochons, we found that 
they would ask much more in money than in goods from 
us, and that our advantage lay in bartering. 

The younger wife of our host was considered the belle 
of all the Gilyaks, but I will Let the reader judge of her 
claims to beauty from the accompanying illustration, in 
which she is represented playing a musical instrument. 
Vanka, who claimed to be a cousin of hers, had brought 
this forth from the recesses of the hut. and both he and she 
played upon iL It is now in my possession; but I must 
confess the music appealed more to the tmagioation than 
the ear, for when played with the tongue or even the hand 
it was with difhcuUy we could hear it. It consists of one 
string of Gsh^gut, strung along a stick and over a cylindrical 
piece of birch bark; and it goes by the scarcely euphonious 
name of /in-Ur Other musical instruments are a little 
wooden Jew's harp called a Jt&s-^Aa ; a small bag of fbh- 
skin stretched tightly on to a circular piece of wood like a 
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drunihi^ad, containing bones which are rattled 1 and the 
fish‘£kin tambourine already mcntioDcd 

At this village of Nivo, which with Cbaivo is the best 
known on the cast coast, wc heard mnch of the “ go^ old 
times," and the latter*day degeneration of the Gilyaks, 
both 10 physifjueand in numbors. Yungkin told how t c) 
used to be “ big and strong as giants, but now were small, 

short, and drf,’* - 

In explanation of this the Russians accuse them ol 
being laiy, and according to otir notions there is a goo 
deal in the accusation. A Gilyak may be found silting y 
a fiver teeming with fish ; he has made a catch and want^ 
no more, yet before winter is over his stores will liave 
given out. For this state of things habit and tradition are 
responsible. It would savour of greediness, and perhaps 
even of distrust of T^i fti Vifakh, to exceed the usual custom, 
"The Great Spirit does not wbh us to catch so many 
is ilic reply to the stranger’s inquiry. And probably in the 
olden time such dependence on Providence was not mia- 
placed, when their hunting-grounds and the wild denizens 
thereof were practically limiticsi It is said that twenty 
years ago a Gilyak would spear, during spawning-time. 
jQQ /lint in a day, whereas oow he secures but eighty. 

After all. regrettable as it is, the decline of the 
must be attributed to contact with the white man. The 
immediate result of the Utter’s presence has ^n the 
curtailment of the native hunting preserves; and though 
it b true that the Russians have, outside of their mam 
settlements, made little impression on the tai^a, yet the 
best fishing-grounds, the river Tiro and the west coast, 
have naturally attracted the while man, and in so ^ 
limited the poaalbiUties of the Gilyak fishery. Then the 
clearings, and especially the fires-in some cases carcl^ly 
left to spread destruction—have naturally driven olT or 
destroyed the wild game and restricted it to smaller 
compass. 
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Some of thelf cldfira told us that " before the RusaUns 
came tliere were plenty of faeatit, sables, and reindeer, but 
(tince they arrived and burnt the wooda the rich had 
become poor. In those days the poor man could go into 
the (a(gA as the rich man to^ay ” (t<*. with as large a 
following of helpers and as many snares to collect 
frofn). 

An example of the way in which the proxiniit>' of the 
Russians incidentally renders the conditions of life harder 
is seen in the feeding of the Gilyak dogs. Tltcse cannot 
always be allowed their liberty, and the fiercer ones are 
tied lip, lust they should attack the cattle of Russian neigh¬ 
bours— 4 certain Cf/tsj(s Intli. Accustomed to feed them* 
selves the dogs have now to Ik fed, and their master’s 
winter stores naturally give out sooner To avoid thi? the 
natives migrate further afield to less favourable fishing- 
grounds,* 

The older Cilyaks say that during their time, and their 
fathers* before them, but one famine had occurred before 
the Russians came, about eighty years .ago, but since then 
there have been maoyrcpctitionsL In the winter and early 
spring of 1896. and again of 1S97. there were imcccssivc 
had times, and mound Rikovsk special ajaistance liad to 
be given to the natives by the authorities. In iSkjS. 
a wet autumn prevented the accumulation of the usual 
stores of dried fish, and was followed by another very had 
winter, Thu worthy cx-overseer at l>erbensk, id whose 
hut wt had stayisd, was on dut>' down the Tim during 
that year. So terrible was the state of things that he found 
"one or more dying in every but.” and In the hope of 
stemming the tide of disease following on the ravages 
of famine, he took upon himself the responsibility of giving 
away the Crown stores; but in most cases it was already 
too late, and large numbers died of the The filthy 

* Dr. Pu^iLcvikT, in 1 report on the fwd of the CUyak, in the loud 
am} affiual Sjdchalia Kaluidiv, 1399, 
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condltfDfi of the hues* snd the accumulaUoriTi of winterp 
aggravated the effects of the ravages of disease and the 
exposure to the severities of the climate. 

Such a state of things presses ha/dly on the chitdrenp 
and accounts for the high rate of mortality among them. 
There being no statistics of the early years of Ruiaian 
occupatioUp we am only gather from tradition and tlic 
shrinking of villages and from Isolated statistics of rcccat 
ycarSp the gradual diminution of the Gilyak race oji 
Sakhalin- 

The figures already quoted show, for the population of 
the Gxlyak villages lying between Arkova and Cape Marla 
on the west coast, the rniscmble increase of i|{ pet cent, or 
scarcely ^ per cent, per annum. 

l*ufig and throat diseases and imirvy accountciJ for 
most of the deaths among the older peoplcp but four died 
from ^lccident, of whoni one was fro^icn* another drowned^ 
one already fticntioncd hanged hcrsclC another was 
beaten to death by her hu^iband. 

Coughs, colds, and pulmonary complaints arc very 
prevalent, and the methods of healing scarcely adet^uate. 
For a sore throat, a coticoctioti of mos^/ift-UfiiasA (field 
camomile) hi swaJlowcdt and for inflanimalion of the lung:^:, 
n diluted exusxojt from the fungi of trees is drunk in plucc 
of tea- 

Whelhcr ihese herbal fcniedics are dictated by experi* 
enec and the GJlyak knowledge of medicinal herbs, wlucli 
ts said to be considcrablep or is atiylliliig more than Sham- 
anistic lore and a scries of charmSj i cannot The 

tresitment adopted for otlicr aliments, such toothache, 
idlings, earache, and ulcer, is ccitauily of the latter kind. 
For the first iliey apply some of tlic down of a fcaiel-grousc 
(T0tta& Aitmuia) to tlic check; for the second and third, ttie 
squiiTcfs tail iuid a piece of its eai \i44l~mJts) 

are respectively tied to the parts affected ; and for the last, 
ir. a piece of a wagp’s ncst^ h placed on the ulcer* 
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M^ay of the peoples of these northern climes make 
intoxicating beverages, as for instance the Yakuts, who 
manuracture a spirit from toadstools. The Gilyaks may 
be considered an exception. Tliere is, however, a decoc' 
lion, but little heard of, made by them from the "bum *' 
of birch-trees. These exude a black juice so strong that 
a piece of the wood, of the siae of a lump of sugar, is 
sufUdent to make a big cauldron of the beverage. The 
dccocdon is sweet to the taste, and has a welcome softening 
efTccl on tlic organs of respiration. 

To-day Russian vodka, though prohibited by the 
Government, b eagerly sought after and frequently 
obtained. 


CHAPTER XV 

FROM NIVO TO IRR KlRR 

An aristocrat— A party intent on buying ■ bear—Five Arfli^aeir’nii our 
patb—A memorable escape—A iwo months campaiEii—Caumi- 
balism—Migration of birds—Seal added to the nutfit^Tt>l tt$ 
ewM delivers tis—Tracking a bear—A winter dud with Bniift— 
RtinfLeer hynttng In the turatt. 

F rom NIvo a start vras made with our river crew, 
Tanka and Arniunka, to ascend the Tim. Both 
had been ostentatiously pleased to welcome us 
baeV, but when we came to pack I found Armutika averse 
from helping. 1 remonstfatccl with him for Jeaving to 
Vanka alt the work; save what little 1 and my interpreter 
were doing, but to no effect i so going up to him I took 
him by the shoulders and shook him. I was really angry, 
and only refrained from boxing his cars at the retjuest of 
Vanka, and from doubt of the attitude of the doren 
Gilyaks who were looking on. Vanka good naturedly 
apolt^fed for his companion, explaining that he had been 
making merry and the effect had not yet vfom off. There 
was, however, more than this in it; and we were consider¬ 
ably amused to learn later that Armunka was, as we 
should say, of independent mean^ came of an aristocratic 
family ; and tiiereforc his pride of ancestry at times asserted 
itself, and he refused to do mental service t It was several 
days later that we arrived at his home in the village 
of In Kirr, but in vain 1 looked around for the paternal 
acres, the vast estates of this Gilyak peer. The hut was 
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comiiiitativtly small and rathfif bajc. 1 must do him 
justia^ however, for there no doubt of his being 
^ grai: hunter During the previous year he had killed 
three benrs and captured twOp which had brought him 
honour iind would gain him wealth. 

It was with much opposition tJiat I finally got the 
canoe started- The sea vras rough in the bay, "while 
horaes still crested its surface, and rain had been threaten- 
log all day* Our hosh witli the wisdom of a weather 
prophet^ foretold our upset, and even Vatika all but poinU 
blank refused to stafti And here I will confer that when 
OUT frail craft danced in the midst of seething waters, 1 
began to ask myself if i had been foolhardy. Personally 
1 mn little risk, for I could swim ; but my interpreter and 
the natives could notp and I had no right lo endanger 
their livesi Again^ howeverp Fortune smiled on ui, aJid wc 
gained at length the shdccred channel of the delta with no 
more than a little water shipped ^ V.Tnka having wisely tied 
down all the baggage by means of our tent canvas. At 
the mouth of the river, oti the islands of the della, huge 
logs of driftwocxl lay piled up like U^y giants waiting for 
the floods to wake them to action. Choosing the deepest 
channel we got irito the maia stream, and proceeded for 
two or thfirt miles before the ^un set and forced us to 
camp in the swamps. 

Scarcely had we disemhsrked when a boat^ impelled by 
four pairs of sculls and a paddle astern, hove in sight. It 
was a party of Gilyaks from Nivo going up to Derbeni^k 
io buy a bear* The pureh-iftc-money was not in thdr 
puTiats, indeed had they possessed them it would have 
been somewhat difficult to get it in, for the price pre|:n>Kd 
was one dog. a piece of Chinese silk, and some tobacco. 
We were somewhat surprised at their anrival, for we had 
not heard of their intention befqrer and I guessed that 
they had not been quite ready, and thi^ had been partly 
the cause of their anxiety to delay us. U was evident 
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that they wished to accompany ua; wlie^cr for their awn 
protection or, in accordance with secret instructions from 
the police-officer, for ours, we knew not. The reason of this 
tnovc VFHS delivered to tis at Nivo by Van^ arid 

seat to the there through natives^ by the police. It 

was to the effect that five convicts had escaped (I believe 
three really had escaped, and the other two had joined them 
from a settlement), of whom three had managed to obtain 
two sohUers' guns and a Winchester rifie, besides revolvers. 
At the same time our Gilyaks were given peranssion to 
shoot any Russian who approached our camp. 

We welcomed the appearance of these five natives, for 
in view of the possibility of a surprise, we had resolved to 
tatfr it in turns to keep watch at night. A few days later 
the police-officer himself, whom we overtook, gave us more 
details about these five trpifytigi, who, be said, were bent 
uit murdering our hosts the prospectors, or fmling 
the Vanderbilts, i.*?. the Orochoo bretliets Fisik. or the 
capuins of the Japanese brigs, all of whoin 
possession of stores. The Japanese captains had evidently 
been waroed, for their schooners, instead of ridmg m the 
bay, had anchored in the strait when we passed them 
on the evening of our arrival at Nivo. 

Since the river Tim afforded the only route for the 

outlaws, w'* iDusl either ot 

As with most of those who escape from the pnsons, 
these men were bent on reaching the not^ of the island, 
beyond the cordons of soldiers, and getting across from 
Cape Pogobi to tire mainland. On the small chance of 
ihcJr ultimate escape I have already enlarged; but of toe 
comparatively large numbers who in summer m^e a bid 
for freedoin and arc roaming at large on the island the 

reader can have but little conception. , . 

The importance of this factor, the brtufyaga^yi checking 
the development of the resources of the island, and 
rendering hard and insecure the lot of those who try to 
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live a decent and thrifty life, can be gauged from the 
foJIowing narrative. It is a storj" often told by the camp¬ 
fire or u the evening meal in Sakhalin, but I give it 
unabridged, at the risk of confusing the reader with the 
names of {nsignificani places, in the exact words (trans¬ 
lated) of the report of the Military Governor of Sakhalin 
to his superior officer, the Governor-general of ihe Amur 
dbtrict, a report which 1 need hardly say not intended 
to fall into my hands. Were it not for this unimpeachable 
authority^ such a state of things as is described, added to 
the fear of the authorities lest a general uprising was at 
hand, would seem impossible^ 

*"In the summer of iBg5, from the prisons of Rfkovsk 
and Alexandrovs k, nine coniucts ran away^ of whom two 
were Russians^ Krevenko and Vcrgulenko, and the other 
seveUp Caucasian mountaineers. Although they escaped 
at different times, yet somewhere they joined forces and 
became one gang, turning up in the Timovsk near 

the Bay of Fatience, where far 200 versts along tlie coast 
are Japanese fishing-stations,* 

As from the regiment at Korsakovsk very few soldiers 
could be spared, two patrols of five men each were 
despatched. One of these was at Tikmencv*t ^00 versts 
from Korsakovsk, and the other at Manuc, midway 
between the two* The came without hindrance, 

by the cleared track from Onor, to Nay-erO| near to 
Tikmcnev^ unaware of the patrol there, and were captured 
before they could offer any resistanco. 

"On July sy (0.5.) tlie convoy started with a guard 
for Korsakovsk. The sub-oflicerp Kuyat* who had but 
four soldiers under him, appointed three of these, with 
six "exile-settlers/ five of whom had shot-guns, to form 
the guard* By July 29 the convoy had safely reached 
Solutora, a distance of sixty versts. Here they had a day*s 

* Occepifd hy ihe j^pnacK during siuimvur. 

t Ai ihe leioLitb gf the Forunri river. 
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rcsi, and Lhe six * c^xik-settkfs' were replaced by six fmm 
Saltilora, but theiic had only three $Iiot-guti^ On 
July 31 they started and had proceeded for twelve 

versts along the shore when the vagabond^ observing that 
the soldiers" and exiles" watch was not strict, suddenly made 
a concerted attack on their guard ; the convict Vergutenko 
wrenching from the hands of an ^exlle-sctUcr ' his gun^and 
shooting fatally a soldier^ Dumnitsky. Another vagabond 
seized the gun of the dead soldier and killed the exile 
Kajtovich. whereupon the other exiles ran away, leaving 
the remaining two soldiers to combat the nine 
In this unequal fight the soldier LiucheUky received a 
terrible blow from oar which rendered him unconscious. 
his. gun dropiiing from bis hand before he had fired. The 
last soldLcfp VilahiiS, was dreadfully beaten by the vaga- 
boniiS| and left unarmed. Having thus freed themselves, 
the tmiyagi cut the telfiBraph-wirt between Salutora and 
Kofsakov$k% and bdng now in possession of three single* 
Iwrclkd rifles, with tweaty^tbree military cartridges and 
tw'o shot-guns, they made an attack, on the evening of tlie 
same day^ on the Japanese fishcniicn at the village of 
Kaspuchi Here the gang killed one Japanese, ivounderl 
another, and, beating many othera. made off with thdr big 
boat, with a view of getting away to a Japanese islaiid • or 
joinuig a pirate vessicl. They failed^ however, in this 
attempt^ for a great storm sprang up, and tiiey found them¬ 
selves cast ashore once more at KaspuchL The robber 
band now disappeared with their Japanese loot* into the 
Meanwhile the two wounded soldiers, Liuchctskj' 
and Vikhws, having recovered consciousn^, crawled 
wearily back to Salutora, w!iere their wounds were bound 
up. Later on, a doc toff sent frorn Kor^kovsk, was able to 
put them on the road to recovery, Thcsoldicra remaining 
Hi Tikmcnev (two), and the five at Manuc, and some on 
guard at tlie yadic Etm/ia, belonging to the merchants 
* Ychj, or one of the Karilea. 
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Semcinov & Co,, when they received word of what had 
happened, joined as one company, and de^paldied five of 
their party^ four privates under the command of one 
Skipchik. 

Auf[uat 3 they came upon the Japanese fishing- 
station of Kaspuchik which had been attacked i and on 
the next day folio wed up the track of the br^/aji into 
the These they found about four versts distant 

encamped on an inaccesstbie fi-rV) mounEain> the sides of 
which were densely covered %vjth trees of one hundred 
ycars^ growth. Nevertholess, the party gave attack, and 
the vagabonds ran^ leaving alJ their booty behind them; 
but not without wounding two of their assailants^ This 
necessitated the party returning to Salutora, there to 
deposit their wounded. 

** On August 5 two of the vagabonds, Krevenko 
and Vergtilcnko, gave themselves up, and the latter con¬ 
fessed • that he had killed the soldier Dumniteky, On the 
same day also arrived Ehc district doctor^ Sorminsky, to 
give aid to the wounded ; the ofHccr Okula Khulak to 
make an investigation ; and Eieutenant Merxhanov (of a 
Kacak regiment) w'ith a company of six soldiers 

On the Sth another company of six soldiers was sent 
as reinforcements from Korsakovsk^t and was posted at 
Mogun-kotan J (forty-six versts from Salutora). 

**To Lieutenant Mcr^hanov were given the following 
orders i— 

{a) to take under hb command alJ the companies of 
soldiers on the east co^t of Sakhalin ; 

* Ffobahly i34iiier ttritblc beating. 

t Kiridendy the puthoritiei at the chief place of the dlsinct ^cre 
getting iuixiuns lest tbc ganu stiouid direct iheir next ortack upon it* 
and the ceovicb ^hisuld ri^ 

I Thu^ like mast of the place n^mes on ihe Bay of p4iJence> is of 
Aina niimcnclature- A'tf/ifn fi the AJnu fdr viUc^ger There is a 
gevdve likeness in thii word to the ^ta[lch^ itrhtEib means 

a oiy^ AVWfl ir/rfi b the ciiy of the river Kiritu 
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{^) to track the / 

(r) to protect from robbery the Japanese fisheries; 

(dy to prevent damage to the tclcgraph-wtre ; 

(fj to protect persons sent to repair it. 
lie had under his command four companies, numbering in 
all twenty-one men. With so small a force to follow the 
vagabonds, to protect the coast-line for 200 vemts. and 
at the same rime to keep guard over the two convicts 
already arrested, was a difficult undertaking. Notwith¬ 
standing that the Korsabovsk regiment had rcduc^ its 
number on guard, and all those on domestic service, it had 
no power to send more reinforcements, therefore orders 
were given * to add to the strength of the companies by 
sending exiles and Ainus, who were to do 'second-rate 
ikhl service. At the same time the chief of the Timovsk 
disUict was ordered to send a company from Onor to 

THanenevsk Post (Tikmonev)* 

** But aji yet* befoi^ the camjiaiiies had been able to 
etTe::et a juDctioo^ the had robbed o Japanese store-hut 
near the hshiitg-station of Vcng-koian; and on August E, 
at II p,nt, had made an assault on the Ja^ese 
fishery, Sung-kotan. Here they met with a repulse by the 
little company under Licutcmuit Mer^hanov, who ^ 
hurried to the spot; but succeeded in making good their 
escape into the iaiga. 

"After this the gang, hard pressed by the soldiers,were 
seen in several spots on the east coast between Salntora 
and Nay-ero, but they did not risk any more attacks on 
the Japanese fisheries. 

" On August 32, at two versts^ dbtance from Nay-no, 
the soldiers came upon the gang in a dark comer of 
the forest. It was a black night, and under cover of it 
the brodyagi fled, hut not without wounding two of their 
pursuers, a Kaiak, BubuHkin, and an Amu. ^h^ 
were sent to Salutora. where the regimcniai doctor, Sakalov, 

• By tke Militaiy Govemot- 
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attended bo them. The gang, which was by such perti- 
nacitJus fallowing prevented From committing robberies 
among the Japanese fishermen, now abandoned the sea- 
coast and made for the north towards Onor ; on the way 
mahing an a&sault on Dal, a station thirty-five versts from 
jijay^cro, oontaining only two inhabitants, an overseer and 
a watchman, who were convicts from Korsakovsk prison. 
The vagabonds had already jset fire to the fuel which they 
bad placed around the habitation when they were overtaken 
by Lieutenant Merahauovand his company, but made good 
their escape to the north again. On the following day the 
lieutenant and his company continued the pursuit for 
thirty-five versts to the 'village* of Khoy, one of those 
destitute of inhabitants and stores. Further the soldiers, 
quite exhausted and ufithout provisions, could not go, and, 
having rested here one day, they returned, 

“ On August 25, by order of the Military Admin¬ 
istration, six soldiers were despatched from Rikovak with 
extreme speed. By the evening of the 28th they had 
reached the village of Haradasa the Second, a distance of 
too versts. The vagabonds, ignorant of these movements, 
made a night attack on the prison store of that very 
village, which was defended by the toldtors. During 
the operations one o.f the gang was killed. To bring the 
matter to an end • two more oompaaies of six soldiers 
each were despatched on August 29, one to the village 
of Taulan and the other to Palivo. Six days later, nn 
September 5, the unaware of the presence of 

the soldiers, attacked the village of Taulan, and were 
repelled with a loss of one killed, one severely wounded, 
and two taken prisoners, the remaining tw*o disappearing, 
with their guns, into the taiga, 

■'Ten days later, on September 15, these two vaga¬ 
bonds reached the river Pilinga in the Alexandrovsk 
district, where is a summer-hut. Here they suddenly 
' And to foTcit^U ;ui utack on Rikonk. 
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unexpectedly met two soldiers. $ent to kill a bear 
m the neighbourhood. A fight cnsuedi in which one 
was severely wounded and succumbed to his 
injuries,* and the other escaped into the fmga. At the 
end of three da3rs he was caughtThe report ends here^ 
but the last of such a notorious band was no doubt 
hanged. 

Three years before this the road between Rikovsk and 
Onor was the scene of tragic events, which even found 
echo in England^ Though the reports which reached th-C 
London papers, of the processions of corpses of convicts 
and horrible cruelties practised, were exaggerated^ yet 
the circumstances of the case were bad enough. Two 
hundred convicts were ordered Jn the summer of 189^ 
make this road through tlic iaigam Utifortunately for 
them and their guards it was not only the but the 
"which had to be penetrated^ for the track was to 
follow the Foronai rivers which flows through a wide, level 
and swampy valley* Large numbers of the gang died of 
dysentery and fever, and starvation followed in their wake ; 
for unexpected falls of rain rendered the swamps tmpass*^ 
able and cut off parties from their base of supplies. 
Towards the end of the following summer three of the 
party, who could bear the privations no longer, planned an 
escape into the In this they succeeded, but it was 

only to prove for them a change for the worsci For many 
days they eluded their pursuers, but m so doing got deeper 
into the primaeval forest and found it more and more 
difficult to get sustenance \ so that when two of the three 
were ultimately captured^ there was little doubt that they 
had becTj driven, m their extremity, to kill and cat their 
Comrade^ One of them was found to have a human bone 
in hb pouch, but already hts mind had been unhinged by 
his awful expericnccp and it was impossible to tdl from his 
own account w^hether their companion had died or whether 
* l^robably sevenly bedica bjf his assrilact after the stnagglfii 
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they liTid murdeztrd him. Kis ^vcd bis Uf^, and 

he was put under tjtatment^ and to this day goes by the 
Dame of Vasilithe CajiiiibaL The ntu^tratian Is frum a 
photograph taken alter his arresL The othetp Xalenik by 
name, was sentenced Co ninety-nine strokes of the 
from which he died. 

As a rule, the convicts on Sakhalin are of a dtlU and 
ficavy type, absolutely ivaiiting in power of orgaril^atiou l 
and it says much for these hardy Caucasian mountaineccs 
that they were able to avoid capture hy tlitir pursuers far 
five or six weeks. Many an^ longer at large than this^ but 
being in twos or threes, are better abie to find sufficient 
supplies and to avoid the attentions of the Uackers, They 
arc also not the object of extraordinary military tactics. 

Our new ac^jtiaLni^nceSi, the five Gilyaks who had juiii 
joined uSh camped alangaidc in Orochoo tents. Whether 
the Orochojis had learnt to make these, as was reported^ or 
whether they m their turn obtained them from the Japanese 
or Mauchus, 1 do not know^ They were tiny erections of 
Sight drill, not mete than three or four feet high and 
tthaped like a square mar^quee- A long stake was tlirust 
obliquely into the ground, and from this hung the tent, as 
if it were a diving belt, the comers being tied to a bear* 
spear, paddle, etc. How two or three people dept in this 
without getting asphyxiatedi 1 cannot explain. 

1 and my companion "weft secure from such a fatc^ os 
our construct ion hardly mt riled even die name oi a 
ahehcT^ and that night a hail-storm, followed by a keen 
wind from the Okhotsk Sea, swept into it The discomfort 
of getting «p at 6 a,m. to face a cold biting wind, with no 
more clothes to put on, is something the ordinary dweller 
in civilized places cannot readily realize, but an cxpcrietice 
even more unpk-asant follow cd In sitting with limbs stiff 
anti "dead'" for six long hours at the bottom of a canoe, 
facing the wind and longing for gleams of sunshine to lhaw 
even ones hands. 
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That night saow fdJ; wintcf with hts b/asque mmiiiCts 
in these parts had guddenlf arrived to stay, at least on this* 
the east, side of the island. Tite mountains had put on thdr 
white cai>s*and would refuse to doff them until July of 
the following year. The ncatt morning opened, however, 
quite stiJi though cold- Our larder was In a poor state 
again, our tinned food was exhausted^ and we had only 
scraped along by the aid of a duck shot the day before and 
the brick-Iike remains of a loaf of black bread given us by 
tile prospectors. Now* as Vanka put it* the wild ducks 
had driven away soulL 

The avitumn migration of birds takes place rather later 
on Sakhalin than it does on the mainland* Travellers, like 
Fficvabky* and observers, such as Mr, Seebohm and Mr* 
Harvic-Bfown, have left US records of the passage of birds 
in spring and autumn to and from Siberia over the Mongo* 
lian sandy wastes. The feathered inhabitants who spend 
their summer on Sakhalin have no vast waterless plains to 
traverse, and no long detoura In order to keep tracks where 
possible* of rivet valleys. Their journey is short because 
they winter for the mo$t part in Japan or China ; and 
simple because the long backbone of Sakhalin ia an un¬ 
failing guide, and provides them with mountain torrents 
by the ivay* 

But by this time—^the end of Septetuber—the bulk 
of the avifnunal inhabitants had already departed for 
southern climes. The ducks^ the mallard (/Iiwj 
the harlequin duck Aistriiffiua), and the golden 

eye (C ; the teals, the garganey teal (Aftoj quer- 

qurdiiU). the Baikal teal the crested 

teal which are to be ahot m Ni Bay and up ttm 

Tim* had been almost the last to go* and we sighted a 
few aod shot a maliard thnse or four days' jowtney up 
the river. Gone was the hooper swan {Cjfgft**! musk$ts), 
whose cries had somettmes disturbed our rest at night* 
Among the Gilyaks this feathered friend goes by the 
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onomatopoctic name of kiJtkiJt. The bean goose (Ansct 
AT uidmd^/ij)r of which we bad seen several 
Eocks on our outward Journey^ bad also departed^ for he, 
tftce the ducks, winters In Japan or China. 

Perhapii the earliest departing guest had been the 
cuckoo cafwrt 4 s)f called by the Gilyaks rri 

Having a long journey before him to the Southern hemi’* 
sphere, we never saw him^ and Indeed he b rather a rare 
visitor to Sakhalin. If the cuckoo was the earliest the 
snow bunting {Pke^rofiAams ttivahi) is about the latest to 
leaver Between the two limits a variety of smaller birds 
take thetr flight southwards, most of which had already 
set out The sand martins n^urKi) had gone ere 

we commenced our journey, the wagtails 
and tairana) had Rown since, and we saw neither the 
whlte-rumped swift {Cyps^hs pact^-us] nor the ncedlC' 
tailed variety £aj!idacMta)f which are certainly 

uncommon on the Tim. The brambling (Fringi/k mm- 
ii/ringif/a)t the bullfinch (Pj^rAu/a and many 

other of the smaller birds had leftp including the Japanese 
lark {Aktida the Siberian ruby-throated robin 
(Erifh^tus and the whistling robin (£. stAiians). 

Wc mLs.>^d alsOfc on our return, the casterii turtle dove 
{Tutiur which the Gilyaks call the it£ fat. 

A few stragglers such as the Japanese wren 
djfcs /umigatu^X the long^tailed titmouse {A^r^du/a cau- 
the fcd-throated and the eastern tree pipits {An^Aus 
csrvmfi 4 and maaiAsias}, and the du^ky ouacl 
/ufcata) linger behind the main bodies. 

Comparati^oly speaking, the forests seemed birdless, 
and only a v^ry occasional white-tailed eagk (//a/kfus 
aJUcil/ns}^ staying behind to fish in the upper reaches of 
the Tim, a solitary owl (jfyrff/nw tiraknsf)t or a passing 
crow (Ccf-imt iSmw), was seen or heard. 

Deep in the forest, if one ventured to follow up the 
tracks of some wild animal, those nomads, rather than 
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migr^ts, as Mr. Charles Dixod would call them, the 
grouse family^ w^ere still to be found at home. We saw the 
hazel groust'(2V/rffo i^nasi 3 )i the capercailzie (ST* 
but not tlie willow grouse {LagtifiJS though it is 

also found there. 

Our larder suffered in consequence of the departure of 
ducks, snipCp and geese j but we could still fall back uj.xsti a 
cup of boiled rice* and that same moniing saw another, 
though scarcely tasty, addition to the mmti. The other 
canoe with its crew of five liad been keepit^ just ahead of 
us for some time, when they signalled to us to heave to and 
keep quiet. Evidently they had seen some thing, and we 
watched them closely. First they paddled ashore ancl 
landed one of their number with a gun, who clambering on 
to the rush-covered bank and creeping as best he could 
along the edge, was lost to sight higher up Suddenly the 
report of a gun mounded m our ears, folluw'ed by tiie piasb 
of the oars as they gripped the wateri and the long but 
quickening strokes as the canoe raced forw^ard to catch the 
prey. 

We fotlowei! at a slower pace, and found tliem hauling 
in the carcase of a seal (Pkn^ piiidim)* It bad been lying 
asleep on a snag when sighted* and so soundly that tliey 
had Wisely risked delay in order to mate sure of a shot 
from ttrrra 

Our supper was assured for iliaC day^ though we 
scarcely expected to find in seal flesh a great delicacy. 
The Gilyaks prefer the ^ bacon/" but in this case scarcely 
any of it remained uneaten. We* my interpreter and i* 
decided that the brain would be the least objection* 
able part, and hoped to deeeivo oursclvca into imagining 
that we were eating calves* sweet-breads; but w'e little 
knew how* near wc came to committing a mortal sin. 
For it was a matter of common knowledge among the 
Gilyaks that to cat the brain of a seal was indeed a 
deadly sin. 
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In addition to any other terrors that the next world 
mij^ht hold for to have put salt on a seal's brain, 
roasted and eaten it, would have resillted Iti our never 
killing a seal agaiUp I am free to confess that wc were still 
unbdievtug and rash enough to be willmg to try our fatc^ but 
all attempts to gain permission failed ; and wc came to the 
concLuiiion tliat our natives were quite sincere in their 
belief, whatever was the raisj?H of it The mooDp 

[Wiring down through the trees of the forest shone upon a 
strange scene thut evening. Severn wild-looking figures, 
with raven pigtailp, squatted round a seething cauldron^ 
were tearing with teeth and fingers the llesb from the 
bones of the seal* For uur^iclves, a piece of the flesh was 
chosen and roasted separately on stakes t ^d though under 
such circumstances one can eat almost anything, I confess 
when my friends, who lay some store on a ww r^^cAercA/, 
ask me whether It was nice, my usual reply is that it 
lasted not unlike black-game fried m a pan used previotisiy 
for herrings. 

The day before, we had come across one or two deserted 
camp-and tins day we passed a newly made tafl which 
utir natives declared to be that of the five who 

must be hiding in the We T.vcrc concerned for the 

prospectors, whom a period of froedotn from attack had 
lured into a false security; and as soon as was possible we 
gave messages of wamitig to natives in the hope of thdr 
reaching the ears of our late boats. A month later we 
heard of their safety, and several months after I received a 
letter from one of them telling of the arrival of the five 
Fortunatdy the engineers were duly prepared 
for them, and insisted on their meti, who were convicts and 
cx-convicts themselves, and w^ho immediately declared 
their neutrality, not allowing any of the five to enter the 
huL Coming out fitmi the inner room of the hut one 
evening, they found two or three of the dr&dj'^g'i sitting 
among the wp-rktisen. There was only one coursre to be 
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adopted^ that of promptitude and firmneas. Without h«3Si- 
tattoR the masters cocked ihck revolvers and threatetied to 
shoot unless the outli^ws left the hut and never appeared 
there agaiiL Tins deternimed attitude had its effect^ and 
finding that tbey^ could oot persuade their mates to join 
them in attacking their masters, the vagabonds left; one, 
who had tnerely joined them because he was penniless, 
being persuaded to return to Dorbensk* white the others 
plunged into the to wander in the direction of the 

inhospitable nortit My correspondent added they w^ere 
either shot or taken prisoners again/' The one soldier^ 
who WHS at the oil-wells, was anxious to have them arrested 
and taken os far at least as Nivo; but had he attempted 
to do so he would certainly have been murdered, and to 
have impressed one or two of the working convicts as guard 
would have been worse than uscleoa. 

After more three days* rowing and punting we 
came to the first Gilyak village since IcaviDg the bay. Ail 
tljc EHeo-folk were abseut, for it was the end of the GiljHk 
rmandalyear ; and aUhaugh I did not hear of any account* 
ants being colled In or auditors appointed, a strict account 
of debts and payments was doubtless kept in the Giljr-ak 
memory* The current coin was dried fish» and the 
accumulation of this after spaivm'ng-time was now being 
applied by the m«i„ who had gone up the river, to the 
j>aymeiit of debts for rice and seal^jil borrowed, and in 
exceptional cases for potatoes advanced by the Russians- 
Camping a little higher up on the opposite side of the 
river tn the forest, our natives were very merryj notwith¬ 
standing that the seal had been incontinently disposed of, 
and dried fish and seal-oil was the one course on their 
To thU^ for breakfast ou the following inoming, were 
added the seeds of the Swiss pine { 

A Gilyak youth of the party disappeared into the 
and quickly rc-appeored with a lapful of the cones, from 
which they picked the seeds like monkc)% with teeth and 
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fingers^ This day overtook the police-officer^ ^vhona we 
had mei in the Bay of Ni, Though he and his soldiers 
had started three or four days before they had got no 
further than this» Handicapped by 4 heavily laden flat- 
bottomed boat, they had to punt aird tow it in turnsi the 
soldiers wading up to their middle and wearily dragging 
it agaipst stream. Tbe>' presented a pitiable sight, their 
boots were patched and tied together, and in some cases a 
mere bundle of rags was all they had for foot-wear/^ 
So long hiid they already bceUk that they had not sufbeient 
^Jt meat to last anotlier day. 

We pushed on aheadj and as we neared the centre of 
the [aland the wind dropped and the sun once more 
asserting its power, existence wag again not merely bear- 
able but enjoyable, It wm another glimpse of autumn 
before M'inter should sdxc and hold us firmly in hb edd 
embrace. The shallows below were clear, the sky above 
blue, and the banks, a mingJiag of silvering willows 
tniici'i>u'pi£ and S^AaJin^mis) and yellowing birches 

backed by the black forests of firs creeping up the 
sides of the mountains. And a^ if life and action should 
not be missing from the picture, five punting-poles were 
going in rhythm, and five bodies bending and swinging as 
the canoe swept on. It took me back to another picture^ 
of palm-girt sandy bays^ fumed Mahratta forts, and the 
even more graceful bend and swing of the lithe btKiks of 
tlic Ratnagari fishermen. Many a year may I remember 
the sunlit evenings spent on the tranquU river Tim, the 
haunt of the bear and the fox, with the simplc^ jolly Gilyaks, 
full of f«fi and always ready to join In a joke, making 
always the best of our sicuatiofij whether it was to camp 
on ^ pleasmit sandy reach, by the light of a golden sunseti 
Of to betake ourselves, soaked and stiffi to a swampy 
stretch, wept by a biting wind. Not even when we were 
in danger of crossing their sacred beliefs did they get 
angry with us ■ only putting us gently on the right way 
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they saved U5 from deadly sin- Hiippily we had not 
fallen into the hands of bigoted or orthodox civilized 
peoples. 

Tot m vwkh, the great lord of the element to which we 
had entrusted ourselves, showed himself mcrdful even to 
unbelievers. In the cours* of that afternoon, the canoe 
with the five punters had gained considerably upon us, and 
as we neared an enticing creek on otir right, the haunt of 
bears and sables* Vanka suggested this as a short cut. 
We;^ nothing loth, gave our consent Here through rapids 
and between fallen lags we threaded our way until we got 
to what appeared to be an tmpassi. Tree-trunks blocked 
the way, and the current, suddenly impeded, rushed over 
them. Even Vanka declared it to be impossible to go on, 
we must return ■ but, having put our hand to the plough, 
we were averse from rcturnuigt and I auggested that even 
if the Canoe! dragged a bit wc could haul and push it 
over the snag, and by clinging to the logs we could keep 
the head ^straight for the rushing water, and get through- 
Each was assigned his part. It a critical mamenti 
and even Vanka lumed pale, duskj,* as he was^ but a 
heave and a turn and a rapid stroke or two, and we were 
beyond the danger* Within tivo or three mmutes we had 
emerged on to the main stream of the Tim, several Icngtl^ 
ahead of our competitors- Then Vanka gave way to lih» 
joy of triumph, and declared that cur salvation from a 
watery grave and our success in the race was due to TgI 
Ml and to the dhcacy of his offering ■ for at our last 

halt he had sprinkled a little tobacco on the ^hes of our 
fire, whereas the other crew had not^ The Gilyak^ like a 
child, trusts blindly in a beneficent result from his offer- 
ing, and surely hb prayer—his only pra>T^f, KiikA mi 
G od give (made sitting on his heds facing bis offering)— 
is not unanswered- He begins to be more hopeful, jolly 
and patient, and what more than this h needed m 
hunting ? Try to cause a Gilyak to disbelieve in the 
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cHicacy of hi* ofTcnn^, and he will recite to you scores 
of names of those who were lajty and omitted to perfonn 
the usDaJ rites in hunting, and were unsdcccssfuL To 
riiiotc the words of one of them, *’ Once I nm away from a 
bear. That hapfiencd because I forgot to give an offering 
to the god, The god sent feat into my heart~-and the 
skin of a boar is worth ten or fifteen rubles. I was loo 
frightened to tmrt back and spear the beast as I had done 
many a time before, f was afraid because I knew tlmt 
the god had sent birn on pirryosc to remind me of my 
insult to him. Oh bow frightful ii was. No, the offering 
19 Vi-jy good. Yoti arc lightdieartcd and have no fcart" 

We had Jmt lighted our camp-fire that night when the 
sound of a distant shot sent us running for our guns ; but 
Vanka assured us it was only Arinunk.Vs brother about 
a mile up the river shooting a bear. How they knew, 
except by a process of Gilyak logic, J do not know; but 
an hour or so later a short cough, followed by two canoes 
shooting round the bend of the river, announced the arrival 
of four Gil yaks, of whom one was Armimka’s brother. 
They joimsd our company roimd tlie fire, and the brother 
of the great hunter proceeded to teii how be had seen 
a bear drinking by the rivet's edge, and bad wounded him 
in the side; but in the darkness it wa.s out of the ()ite6tioii 
to follow him up, and therefore he would resume the hunt 
in the morning. 

That night was very cold and frosty. The next day 
broke dear and sonny. The proposed hear-tracldng was 
a great temptation, and, though time was pressing, I 
pro|x>scd to join our party of four to that of Armunka's 
brother. Tlie five Gilyaks, who were bent on purchasing 
a bear, now left us to pursue their journey. Priming our 
gun^ we landed at the spot where finiin's foot-marks were 
still visible. My interpreter tiad a Gflyak beir-spcar and 
revolver, I had a Small-bore rifle, and the seven Gilyal^ 
had two spears and three old rifles between them. 
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Clambering up a steep and high bank, grasping tree- 
stems with which to haul ourselves up. we followed the 
natives through the iaiga. The forest was thick with 
eider, ash and mountain-ash, birch^ poplar, and larch, and 
a dense undergrowth of wild-rose, spir^a, and whortle¬ 
berries, Great giants of the forest lay fallen at every 
tliiec or four steps, and our progress was a crashing 
through scrub, clambering over fallen trunks, and leaping 
into mossy dells, many of the latter having been un¬ 
mistakably the resting-places of bears. The trees wc^ 
naturally tall, as they grew so thickly, and one fallen larch, 
which I measured by stepping, was noted in my diary as 
145 feet long. 

The natives were very quick in following up the 
track's. A ted stain on a leaf as Bruitl brushed by, a 
patch Oh the green moss where he had rested, or a mark 
on a tree whetCi in his pain, he had tried to rub away 
the irritation, every sign was quickly noted. At length, 
however, even they came to an end of their reading of 
bear-prints, A circle was formed, and we searched in 
ever-widening range, but not a trace could be found. 
They decided that it must be given up; but learning 
that there was a Giiyak village at no great distance up 
the river, 1 insisted on their sending for ^e d(^i We 
therefore relumed guided through the jungle by the 
natives, to our caiu>e, bad a frugal midday mcalj and 
started out otice more with the dogs and a reinforcement 
of one or two old men and four guns. Now we h to 
restrain our ardour, and not press forward, but let the 
dogs find the scent Their barking would be the sig^l 
of their coming up with the bear. The dogs can hither 
and thither, and we watched and strained our eyes and 
cars, holding ourself In readiness to follow up as quick y 
as the obstacles in our path would allow us. Sudderay 
the sound of a shot rang through the forest, and hastening 
forward, to my disappolntsiciitj wc c^tnc ah o 
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Gilyak had jhot a a capercailzie (7>/nit> 

Another false aJajm, thh time from dogs, 
and aothiog further happened until our natives, coming 
in from difTerent directions, brought newi that the hcftr 
had not been so seirercly wounded as they thought 
He had gone a great distajice, and it might take a 
day or two before we could come up with biui, and so 
reluctantly tve had to give up the hunt 

The autumn is not. of course* the season for bear- 
hunting, since Bruin has only his poor summer coat an, 
which is of amall value as fur* Early spring is the best 
time, though hunger or venturous hunters may rouse him 
from his torpor m mid-winter^ When be comes forth 
from hb cave, half awake, and driven by the smoke of a 
fire kindled in front, or by the sticks and Jitaties of the 
hunters, one of the surrounding circle of Gilyaks lets fly 
an arrow at him. or the whole party attempt to drive him 
down a favourite track, where b placed a pi-ru (au auto¬ 
matic bow and arrow)i. As hb foot touches the cord the 
iron-pcinted arrow is released and pierces his side. With 
a snarl of pain he turns on his pursuers^ who scatter in 
all directions* ^me climbing trees, One^ ho were is loo 
late, and the bear b upon him. and has him already in 
his deadly embrace. The unfortunate victim's companions 
approach and try to attract the bcast^s attention. They 
worry him with sticks and stones^ and when he drops ihe 
unfortunate man, one of them stands unflinchingly waiting 
the qruilaught of the infuriated animaL It seems madness 
to stand thus* for be makes no attempt to thrust at Bruin 
with hb spear; but it would be useless to do sOj for he 
knoiv'S too well that the bear is a masier at the art of 
parrying. He holds hb spear apparently quite harmlessly* 
for the shaft rests on the grouiid behind him, and the 
point on a level with hb chest b hidden beneath hb 
tunic. It b a terribly anxious moment. How can the 
man escape d The raging b now flinging himself 
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upon him. All hope is gone. But no. What h^ 
happoticd? The bear b ivounded and the ntan b safe, 
for ss Ulc animal hurled himself at the hunter, the Litter, 
in the twinkling of an ays, stepped back a pace wtlbout 
moving the apear. and the great beast impaled himwlf 
upon it. The animal is still very dangetotis; but his 
movements arc impeded by the spear. On the shaft Is a 
cnscent-ahapcd piece of iron, for such is Bminb cuiiiHng 
that he is said sometimes to push the spear further 
thrciiigh bis body so that it may not hinder him in his 
angry pursuit of the hntiters. His efforts now grow 
weaker from loss of blood, and finally he sinks dowm dead. 

The real bcardiuitiing scbsoh is rather later. As soon 
as the snow begins to thaw, and the tiny streams are let 
loose in the high valleys, the chief inhabitant of the for«t 
emerges from his winter s sleep and seeks food, going 
backwards and forwards among the mouiitains. T^is 
the opportunity of the native himtera. The Gilyaks 
discover his favourite routes, and set their jra-nt. 
unsuspecting beast trips over the cord, which lets fly the 
arrow automatically, and wounds, but does not kill him, 
Nevertheless, he leaves his bloody tracks, and the him^ 
fnllowing these up, worry him until, exhausted, he falls a 
prey to an archer or the owner of an old shot-gun The 
carcase is then drawn on a sledge to their villag<^and after 
two or three days a feast is held. During the winter such 
a lucky find is a welcome addition to their woni. to say 
nothing of the prospective value of the skin. 

In addition to the bear, there arc three other of the 
larger beasts which arc welcome prey to the Gilyak hunters, 
the musk deer (MfifeAus miackf/ffrus). the fox {Caiitfvulfas}, 
aiwl the Kindecr (Cifri?rrf iafOMiftts). 

On the tops of the mountains the native finds thetfa^uiw, 
as the Russians call the Afffii^Aus iHtijfAf/frirJ, a very small 
species of which is found on Sakhalin. Those I have seen 
were about the size of a half-^own kid, and had two tusks, 
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similar to a wild boar's. Such Is Its agility in springing 
from rock to rock, and its deftness In running along ledges 
which yield room only for Its tiny hoofs, that the GUyak 
knows, w-ith all his skill and experience, it is impossible to 
catch it in pursuit. He therefore sets snares, and, having 
observed that this little animal has exceptionally cleanly 
and regular habits, he is able to make sure of the track, and 
to snare it. 

About the same time of the year is set the or 

fox-trap, and this is particularly interesting from its 
extraordinary simplicity. The Gilyak takes a stick with a 
fork in it, and cuts it veiy carefully to the required length. 
In the fork of this piece he ties a piece of flesh, wrapped in 
a rag to prevent tlie birds eating it. Maaier Reynard, 
coming along, suddenly feels the pangs of hunger especially 
poignant aa Ids eyes fall on the meat. How good it smells 1 
Cautiously approaching, and ratsittg himself hesitatingly on 
his hind-legs, he sniffs, and tries in vain to reach the bait 
with hU mouth. It is too high. He then tries with his 
paw, but the meat is firmly tied. Fairly roused now, he 
tries again and again until, with a great effort, he "o’er 
reaches himself’'and Linds his paw in the fork of the stick 
and cannot withdraw it There he stands, helpless, with 
his paw up, until the Gilyak comes to examine his traps. 
Poor Reynard I His position is so Ludicrous that one 
cannot help laughing at him. 

It reminds one of the description of his favourite 
preacher by an enthusiastic admirer. He wished to 
impress his hearer with the soundness, as well a,s the 
spiritual eloquence, of the minister, and pictured him to 
his delighted auditor as " having one fool planted firmly 
on the earth, while with the other ha pointed to heaven I" 

All these traps and snares of the GLIyaks are of use in 
calm weather, especially at the beginning and end of winter, 
when the snow-covering is yet thin, but with the arrival of 
Storms, snares and tracks are covered up. The native has 
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learnt to know Nature in all her moods, and, recognizing 
the approach of a gale, gathers up his traps before they 
shall be lost, vowing in his heart that even the storms shall 
yield their prey. 

The sky is already wrapped in swaddling clothes of 
snow. The north wind blows, and sweeps through the 
forest with howls; blast after blast succeeds, and clouds of 
driven snow whir! by. The ^»rait is upon him, and he 
knows it will endure fora long time with its bitter cold. A 
group of reindeer is huddled together on the borders of the 
fore^it They are standing with their heads to the ground, 
for even they are cold to the bone. Blinded by the snow, 
their keen sight and power of smell having failed them in 
this weather, they have forgotten all caution, yet stand 
aliivering and trembling Jn fear of bear or man. But what 
is happening? There is a slight sUr. They have seen 
some dark objects, and in a monofftitaiy lull of the storm 
have fled hcltcr~5keltcr into the forest. Their hoofs sink 
deep into the snow, and, distracted by fear, their antlers do 
not clear the trees with the unerring dexterity of calmer 
momento. Dark figures, in shaggy skins, glide like 
lightning after them. For long have they tracked this 
herd on sits, and waited just this opportunity of the ^rsit 
to catch them. Each hunter has a knife in his hand. To 
shoot in this weather, and while running, impossible, but 
a good knife will not betray him. 

Suddenly a whitish-grey great buck is caught, Absalom- 
wise, in a tree, and struggles Ln vain to free himself. Like a 
bird the wild man is up with it,anc]r catching it by the 
antlers, stabs it under the shoulder. With a gasp the animal 
falls, and the hunter, quickly stripping off the skin, sits 
quietly down and begins to feast He was bom, and has 
his home, in tlic durati. 


CHAPTER XVI 


A RIDE THROUGil THE '‘TAIGA 


In Kiif—The coo^tiiutiDiui—A id ,. — — 

Th« diHlicujiin cif rkliog in a — 

An Gccitmg jide^lTie igdt at Uie month.—Kiko^fk ptkoB— 
Sophit BlLirEiteb—A ji e^amorditwy carwr—E<i±rugi^ from n'stonn 
— A Convict hpmci 

ATER in the afternoon of the bear tracking wc 



arrived at the village of Irr Kirr, the home of 


^ Armunka, It waa with some expectation tltat we 
had looked forward to meeting the family* and seeing the 
home and possessions of so renowned a hunter and scion 
of a noble house, We w^ero dbappeintetk however, for 
nothing about the establishment or family, so far as wc 
could see, denoted its proud tiodtiotL The hut was of 
very moderate ai^e, and rather scantily garnished with the 
usual medley of snares, skins, and domestic utensila 

The piitemal acres were not to be seen, for of the 
possession of land in our sense of the word the Cilyak^ 
have no conception. The nearest approach to it was a 
prescriptive right, sanctioned by imntcmorzal custom* to 
place snares along certain crocks. The right of all to roam 
over the land in hunting was freely recognised ; but they 
would have resented the pladng of snares m chosen creeks 
and backwaters by the Tungus and Orochons, although, 
rather than provoke hostilities, they would have simply 
gone elsewhere* As among dietoselvcs, the division of 
the creeks and tracks for snaring had been made in olden 
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tiEnes; und the customary boundaries sanctioned by time 

are seldom transgressed. The abundance of game, coupled 
with the prowess of the pioneers, yielded little^ cause for 
quarrel, and spots were simply annexed according to tlie 
number of snares which the owner of the Iiul possessed. 
Here and there a dispute arose, and was settled by reference 
to the AUtiu, the elders in council, or by duds. In the latter 
case the disputants fought with a weapon like ahcdge-bill, 
with a suuight blade; but as they were always surrounded 
by a goodly concourse, the combatants were parted when 
either became exhausted, and the duel was not allowed to 

have a fatal eridiiig, ^ , 

Of the inhabitants of Uic hut, neither the falhef oi 
x\rmunka nor his sister w-erc in any way striking, but hU 
younger brother drew our attention ou account of his 
tklicate, almost girlish features, the effect of which was 
heightened perhaps in the eyes of a Westerner by the 
hairlcssness of his face and the wearing of his hair In a 
queue. The wealth of the family consisted tn the powes- 
Sion of several bears ; and as I was desirous of seeing these 
creatures brought out for their constitutional. I suggested 
that it wiis high time they had a walk. I icre, however, as at 
the village where wc had called tiie evening before, the men 
were mostly away ; and the remainder pleaded an insulli- 
cknt force to tackle Bruin. Nevertheless, for half a ruble 
they agreed to get out two of the ihrcc-months-old cubs. 

Armunka and Vanka ioine*! the party, and a few of the 
roofing-logs having been removed from the cage, and nooses 
of Lliongs tiaving been let in and cleverly looped 
the animaU' neck-r, two of the men began to haul. Unlike 
the adult bears, which eagerly scramble out. the cubs were 
somewhat frightened at first, struggled, and got the noose 
uncomfortably tight so that one of the Gtly.iks had to 
come forwanj and w^rlJy asaiflt thetn out froin bellin 

When once out, they lost all sense of fear, and became 
frantically angry and apiteful. Held by four men, two to 
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each, they snarled aod scratched and turned somersault.'i 
lo their attempts to get at us; and forced us to retire again 
and again before their threatened onslaughts, After they 
hadibeen photographed, as it was growing dusk^ the Gilyaks 
proceeded to get them back into thdr cage. It was no 
easy matter^ but an e^epeHenced elder coming up at the 
critical moment, sebicd thcfn one at a time just behind 
the ears, and before they could scratch the cubs found 
themselves on the Soot of the cage. Having bartered for 
tw'o hue, but headless^ dog-skins, whoi^ owners had probably 
been sacrificed at the bear fcstiral or a funeral, wc embarked 
again, and paddled on past many shoalSp now redolent of 
dead hsh cast up from the spawning hosts^ in search of a 
camping-ground. 

The next morning found Vanka in excellent spirits, and 
anxious to further his education. The English language 
as indulged in by me, had already excited his curiosity, 
and he had mastered the English words for the Russian 
(bear) and n&a {fish)^ and now he asked, pointing 
upwards, what the English for sa/nisc (sun) and hna 
(mcx>n). The Russian custom of addressing a person by 
his patronymic, and only olfidally by his surname^ or as 
they say, family namc^ is probably familiar to the reader. 
Vanka having forgotten^ after a few minutes" paddling, the 
new English words we bad taught binv stoppedp leaned 
forward and asked, * I forget, what did you say was the 
family name of the {sun) ? 

This day we halted at Vanka"» native village, 
where his ftiother came down to greet him. There was 
apparently no outward sign of adection between them, but 
the race is undemonstrative, and ns 1 have already said* 
does not salute^ He fetched Kome more seal-oil, and 
resumed the journey almost immediately. 

For the Inst two days our larder had been loWj wc had 
seen no ducks, and the capercailzie shot in the fjigu by 
the old Gilyak, and bought by us for half a pound of 
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tobacco, hstd sufficed for one meal: and for tbe rest botkd 
rice and brick-tea did duty. We therefore haded with joy, 
on tbe third day, a native canoe with an unexpected catch 
of the last of the season- Vanka* without a moment's 
dcUyi whipped off the head of one, and was greedily 
devouring it while we, choosing anotlier, weighing about 
l3 or 20 lbs,, paid the modest sum of four kopyeks {id.} 
for it* 

Wc were now nearing Ado Tim* the village whence 
we had started to descend the river with the Russian 
ex-convicts. Our crew had agreed to take us thus far^ but 
for the twenty miles to SUvo, which wc had done on our 
Outward journey by canoe, wc must arTange as best we 
could 

At 5 pLm* we landed at the already familiar spot, with 
the prospect, after many cold nights on the river-bank^ of 
a comfortable night in the hut of Madame Gregoriev and 
her " The Russian settlement lying a little distance 
from the river, and our baggage being considerable, two 
journeys had to be made, 1 elected to stay and guard 
Jialf of it, while the others carried off the other half and 
warned our hostess of our arrival* 

Standing thus aJone and garing around on the scene* I 
Was impressed with the beauty, rather than the wildness of 
it; for the untamedness of the scenery had been the 
dominant note of all wc had seen during the last three 
weeksv Beyond the river stretched a wooded level, and 
back of this rose the bills, thickly clad and gay with 
autuinii tints, and away behind all stood up the purple 
motmtains, crowned here and there with snowy whiteness. 
The sky was a clear blue, flushed with the rose of sunset, 
and a stillness rested on the scene broken only by the 
plash of salmon leaping from the silvery surface of the 
river. There was nothing to spoil the beauty and mstful- 
ness of the whole, save the poverty-stricken settlement of 
criminab yonder. 
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A Rus^n ofRcial on thu isiand, who had tra^vdlcd, 
remarked to me oneef “ If the English or Americans had 
had this islandg what would they not have made of hi*' 

And now^ a$ I stood on the banks of the Tlm^ I 33.W 10 
my iiimd^s eye before me a hill-starion in India. Yonder 
wooded plain was now a smooth shaven lci,xl where 
sports of all kinds were going on, girdled by the andiing 
river^ in which and on which bathers, anglers, and canoers 
were disporting tliemsdvts. The wooded slopes were 
dotted with the bungalow's of the Governor and chief 
ofEcialSp and last, but not least, the vxEE^e behind me was 
no tooger plunged in poverty and crime* 

Why was it not so? The Russiaiis would reply that 
they could not afford it, their |jay is so small; and this has 
come to be popularly accepted as an axiom, but when it is 
investigated, and allowances are made for the cheap cost 
of hvingr the free education of their children—even tho^uglt 
the utiivtrsily—the convict labour that b often theirs for 
the asking on Sakhalin, 1 think there is not very much in 
iL But if 1 yield the point for the sake of argument the 
amoiuQtof money spent on champagne, gambled away at 
card^ and spent in ways not to he mentioned, would in 
most cases allow of the change to the " hilis," "fhe sporting 
inslioct is not however Russian, and in this they know not 
how much they lose: If it has doee so much for us 
in India in keeping life sane, It is needed not only in 
Siberia, but in Russia itself, where provincial life is 
stagnant^ and villages being separated by great distances, 
the life of the officials is memotonou? be^'^ond measure. 

Half an hour later saw us comibrtably scitlod in the 
but of our cx-convict host and hostess, where we had been 
expected two or three days prcvtouslyp Alt our doings^ 
how much wc had paid in rtce, tobacco, etc*, for this article 
and for that, were common knowledge, the news having 
travelled in that myijtcrloiis manner and with that extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity comEnon among natives. 
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Madame Grcgoriev was soon in a whirl of preparations 
bchttiog the iitatus of her guests. It was the season of 
tJit potato crop, and she had been bnsy since early morning 
in digging and carrying her crop to the hut. Dropping on 
her knees in her great toi>-boots, she lifted a trap-door in 
the floor aiid displayed a store of hundreds of puds. She 
h.-id tliat day, so she told us, dug up no lesj th.an twenty 
puds {f 22 lbs.). With pride she declared, I am from 
Little ku.ssia. I work hard. I dig all around and beneath 
the plants. I don't only scratdt so (suiting the action to 
the word), as the Great Russians do, and that is why I get 
50 many V* 

While supper was preparing, my tfiterpret<;r, whose 
boots had sulTcred during a three weeks' absence of Uack- 
ing, inquired wheUicr there was a cobbler in the village. 

" Yes," replied Madame G„ "but I would not trust him 
with, one of your boots to-night, for he is playing cards 1 
This was always one of tlic difficulties that met one, 
whcllier in Alexandrovsk or in the smaller settlements, the 
uncertainty of getting any article back that was taken to 
be repaired or sent as a pattern. Frequently the craftsman 
was hio poor, or, at least, said be was, to buy the required 
material, and tlicre was no way out of it but to add to tlic 
risk and make him a small advance of cash. The most 
unlikely articles came in handy in gamhling, and money 
was by no means indispensable—clothes, rations, and even 
"futures" being staked. Walking at night through 
Alcxandrovsk. I have often seen the flickering lights from 
huts on the outskirts, where the gamblers, both men and 
women, were busy. A woman will go dressed in half a 
dozen coats, and stake and lose thenl. one by one, at the 
game. Not only so, but cs'cn the officials' pro^rty, either 
stolen nr left for repair, will disappear In this way, and 
there is no redresa The man can be put into prison, but 
that docs not produce the article or the money. 

While we were awaiting supper, Vanka turned up to 
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rnsceive payment for his services. He had had some 
advances, and there remained twenty-one rubles to pay him. 
Sitting on the window-sill together, I counted out, in 
Russian, seven three-ruble notes, tt naturally took him 
some considerable time to verify the amount, and then, 
having assured himself that it was correct, he began to 
portion out, in prospective, various sums for luxuries and 
necessartciL Two of the notes were for vodka, one was for 
TTce, and another for gunpowder. To my astonishment he 
dr.wW forth a Russian purse, and began to place In separate 
divIsioDs the notes assigned for the difTerent purchases. 
This was a very serious business, for f rvas told that, when 
he came to make his purchases in the course of a day or 
two, there would be great trouble, a terrible racking of 
brains, to remember which ruble note hail been assigned to 
the particular purpose, ft was probable that in the end 
he would have to give up the solution of the problem and 
start afresh. 

At present, however, he was In high spirits, for two or 
three days since there had been a bear-hunt by his friends 
of Ado Tim, in which .i dam and two cubs had fallen to 
their prowess. One old Gilyak dcscrlhed to me how the 
hunt had gone. Starting out vfith the dogs, they had come 
op with the effvf and ctibs in the forest, and the dogs 
immediately began to worry the ciibs^ biting at their hind- 
legs mitll the mother bear called to them to ** take care,^* 
and run up a tree. This they did. but, meanwhile, the dam 
was shot. An experienced hunter then proceeded to 
follow the cubs with a seal-hide uoose in his hand. With 
this he lassoed them, an<I, descending, forced them to 
climb down by degrees. The carcase of the dead animal 
was then placed upon .1 sledge drawn by the dogs, and the 
orjihaned cubs were led. pushed, and dragged to the village. 
Hence on the morrow there was to be a great holiday 
fete, and Gilj-aks from ail around were coming in to 
celebrate it 
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Before retiring to rest tliiit night our host And hostess^ 
viLh true politenesSj, DiTered to lend us their bed, Atid to 
i^lecp in the next “room." Our curiosity aroused as 
to where thb other room could be, but we were soon 
enlightened when opening a tiny door near the stove^ we 
heard the tinmlstatcable remarks, in the of pigs i 

To reach Ale^caridrovsk from Ado Tim tt wms tiecessary 
to go first to SJavo^ and :hence to Derbensfc, whence wc 
could post the rest of the way^ There were no posting 
arrangements between Ado Tim and Derbensk^ a distance of 
forty-three verstsi and* considering that it was for the most 
part a mere forest track, it was scarcely to be expected. The 
offidab, however, sometimes got horses sent on to Ado 
Tim^ and the police-officer whom we had overtaken and 
passed gave us permlssiosi to use the horses he was expect¬ 
ing; but these imver arrived, and the question of transixirt 
once more stared tis En the face. Money, however, hjuJ not 
lost its power^ and the offer of twelve rubles was sufficient 
to provide A solution. 

The day before, on our way up the river^ some milc^ 
below Ado Tim, had seen some semi-wJId ponies loose 
in the forest I had been surprised at this^ because of die 
neighbourhood of boars, but the sturdy little animals had 
their methods of defence. They found their safety in 
co*ojxsfation, like their masters, who must have their 
Keeping always near together at the scent of danger, they 
form up In a riog> heels outwards, with the foals in the 
centre» and lunge out at the approaching intruder. 

It was proposed that the villagers should send into the 
forest and catch a couple of these animals. Meanwhile a 
or rough cart, was forthcoming, and a son of one of 
the convicts proposed to drive us as far as Drsjrfaensk, In the 
marvellously short time of two hours the ponies had been 
captured and brought to the villagt^ and* apparently 
desirous that wc should not underrate their powers, had 
overturned the fefyrga in a ditch in front of the huL 
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[ am tempted here to turn aside ajid write b dissertation 
on how to pack A or on how to pack one, in 

case the reader should be meditating a trip into the wilds 
of Eastern Siberia j hut I will relent, and only let him 
have my experience. In the first place, the Saklmlln 
teljegd is only a skeleton of half a boat or four wheels— 
very shallow, and, of course, without springs. Into this 
had to be packed all our tu^age, our two selves, and the 
driver. We began by duly placing all our chattels in the 
available space, which was, an fortunately, so ahallow that 
they overtopped it. Remembering the solemn warnings of 
the Siberian travellers tJiat it is not upon the vehicle, but 
upon one's baggage one must rely for a seat, we could not 
but regard this arrangement as satisfactory and «f /igif. 
All unsuspicious of the diflicultfes that awaited us, we 
mounted. So long as the cart remained still emr position 
was passably comfortable. It is true there was no back, 
and wc were a bit cramiwd, but such things were only to 
be expected. It was a diflerent story, however, when the 
ponies began to move, We were sitting on two rounded 
liills, from which we threatened to shoot off at any momeuL 
We iricd sitting up, drawing our knees up so as to allow 
space for the driver to squat, and holding on to anything 
stable to support ourselves. The difficulty was that our 
road was a mere forest track, and the lunch and tilt of the 
vessel over tree-roots, in and out of deep ruta, were the 
normal signs of progress. We called a halt, altered 
the position of our baggage, and tried lying down, but it 
was somewhat tike an attempt to lie on the top of an 
unstable ball. 

We lay back, arm in arm, balancing uucasily, nildl 
shouting to each other in W'aniing against the approaching 
dangers of rut and root- Five times we lialted to re-arrange 
and adopt some new method of adhesion ; at the same time 
not neglecting to s]wulatc on the best mode of rolling off 
so as to clear the wheels. 
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The of the cart were of wood^ the poles of freshl)^ 
hewti jHue, with the bark atiil adherinu^ ^nd the ItartKiss 
of rope. The track was simply a narrow way cleared by 
ftre^ and so rough that our spirited steeds tiotwitiistanding. 
tho first twenty %!'Crsts(ij4 mJlcs) took five houiSj a speed 
of barely two and three-quarter mil eg an hour. The forest 
scenery was wild* but beautlfulp the hrch-trees with ihcir 
britliont green and the birdies paling to autumn gold 
standing out in dear relief against the black pinca- Pas¬ 
sionate red leaves, deepening to purple, lit up the undef- 
gruwth of j9pir^a, !nountain-as;li, elder* and wild rose ; 
black charred pine-sturnps told of the recent making of 
the trackp and in the distance wcrig easily mistaken^ at 
first sight for bears. 

Once or twice we passed a clearing, or rather a poor 
attempt at a clearings where stood a sctLlcmeni of a few 
log'huts and some rmigh mcadow-lafuli almost in a virgin 
state^ One of them contained only six iiiliabitantSp all 
men. The huts were about twelve by eighteen feet lU 
size, the log walls kttitig in the cold through the crevices t 
and the raberahle roofs of loose pieces of bark, with a 
bole for chimney, ofTering pwr protection against the rain. 
Inside one would find a table, some boxes tor a bed. and 
a home-made stove; the whole faintly lighted by a small 
paper-mended window. It was a mystery how these poor 
I>eople managed to livct and indeed it was from stich places 
that the gangs of w*erc rucfuitetl, A few grew 

potatoes, and m the larger settlements ft "wealthy ^tllef 
will own some cows or two or thiee ponied, potatoes had 
to be bartered for flotir* tea, and rice ; and for fish to be 
salted against die wmicr, Some, even by much scrapingt 
were Unable to comp^^s this, and^ having borrow^ed in the 
first place seed-potatoes or com* etc,* from the Crown, sank, 
in company w4th the lazy or hopeless^ deeper and ilecpcr 
into debt In the villages that are large enough to have 
ft atom* the shopkec|ier is generally the rich man and ihc 
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money-lender. There h then nobody to prevent hitn 
refusing to supply goods, if he has some petty spite to 
avenge, or compelling the ”peasant" to give twice the 
usual quantity of potatoes in exchange for fiom'i ricCj or 
salL 

The poor “exile-settler" is also at the mercy of any 
official who may choose to tyrannlsie over him^ and un¬ 
fortunately for those m the Alexandrovsk the 

or Chief of the cxdc departmcfiEj was 
a man of very bad repute^ 3 t Is not surprising therefore 
that in many cases not only wa3 the newly made exile 
sent to spots unsuitable for the cultivation with which 
he was familiar^ as a Caucasian to lowlands and a Great 
Russian to hilly country, but in many cases to swamps 
where existence was impossible. So far away were some 
of these spots that no stores, not even those due to them 
as rations for the first two years, could ever reach them. 
One, whose authority on the island was unquestioned^ not 
only confirmed this^ but gave an instance of one settle¬ 
ment which was so surrounded by swamps that no one 
could get to or from it For two whole years. 1 leave the 
reader to picture the condition of these poor wretches, who 
liad to depend upon potatoes and hemes for food, and 
ragged clothing for protection against a winter's cold 
reaching to 40^ and below zero. 

Slavo was not reached until four o'clock* and though 
we had further to go than we had already comc^ ^ short 
halt was called to eat a uical and paitially dry our clothes. 
It had rained for the last two or three hours, and wc were 
cramped, cold, and wreL Choosing a house which looked 
less poverty-stricken than the rest, we $*;nt our driver to 
inquire if we might drink tra there, and permission being 
readily accorded* wet, muddy, and bedraggled we ctiterod, 
taking our provisions with us. In the kitchen were two or 
tliree women and chlldreOi aud we waited there while the 
ususA preliminary for a stranger* the hasty sweeping out 
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of the best room, was gone through- The “ best*' room, 
the only one besides the kitchen, did doty as bed, sitting, 
and dining room, and contained a cradle, a gun, a table, 
two or three chairs, a ihu^ or two hanging from pegs, 
and the usual prints of the Tsar and Tsaritsa, with the 
additional mural decoration of a picture symbolttlng the 
progress of man from the cradle to the grave. 

Warmed within and cleaned without, for the hostess 
had poured a pail of water over me in order to get rid 
of superfluous mud, we started again for Derbensk, twenty- 
three versts distant. We might have known that it was 
impossible to reach it at the pace we were going \ but 
what was to be done ? Our only thought was to push on, 
but tt'c had inadccpjately estimated the difficulties. Our 
driver, an inexpeiieticcd youth of about nineteen, grew 
seriously alarmed; he had not contemplated being on 
the road after dark, and had hoped to have reached 
Derbensk before duslt Rain continued to fall; the road 
was difficult, and above all the bridges were a source of 
fright to the ponies, for the loose pine-poles, laid oti the 
simple framework of a bridge, shifted and thundered under 
their feet. The heavens clouded and darkness fell early; 
the forest grew denser and denser, and out yantshicktAf 
the son of a convict himselfi became more and more 
nervous. 

He had not bargained for this. We had been loUmg 
in the least utioomfortable positions ft-e could assume, 
holding on at critical points j and now he begged^ us, 
"Will the barini sit up, hack to back, facing each into 
the forest, and shoot the moment that they sec anything 
move," whUe he declared in anxious tones that he would 
do hia beat to keep bis scared animals in hand. That 
did not promise much, Ibr he was a poor driver, and had 
little control over his half-savage horses. At a miserable 
crawl of three miles an hour, we could place no hope in 
the swiftness of our steeds. The road w’as dangerous 
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enough froro frnrdf/igi evert Uy day, and trtir return had 
been expected for two or three tlay$, 

A Tree fight in tlie open or by daylight^ when you 
eouhi MC your opiwnetit. was one thingf but this was 
quite another. It was anj-thing but a comfortable sensa¬ 
tion to fed that you might be picked off from any point 
in this blank darkness without being able to single out 
your assailant. To shoot at a moving object was easy, 
for what doesn’t move under such circurn stances ? But 
in tlie blackness it was difficult to make cut anythiiig 
definitely a few yards away, though we peered alternately 
into the forest and back along the track- Unpleasant 
as it was awaiting the chances of being shot, 1 think, if I 
must confess, I disliked more the navigation of the bridges 
that followed. These were convict-made with pine-poles 
for supports, cross-pieces, and flooring. The last consisted, 
as I have said, of poles just laid on the cross-pieces. To 
add to tl»c sinitplicily of the structure there was no rail, 
and should the horses swerve to cither sid<^ a tilting 
of the |Jolcs would land us, cart, baggage and all, tti the 
mountain-stream below. There was not w'anting a further 
addition to the excitement of tiegoUatinB these "bridges." 
No attempt Imd been made- at graduah'ng the steep sides 
of tlic ravines, and our primitive vehicle boasted no brake. 
There was, therefore, nothing to be done but to let go 
full speed down the steeps, and take the bridge at a gallop 
in order to surmount the slopes on the other side, It 
was more than exciting, calculating the chances, at express 
speed, of our striking the iiudi:lle of the bridge which lay 
below, shrouded in darkness. Two hours of this exhilarating 
kind of travel brought us t(3 the seiilemcnt of Uskovo- 
This was a village rather larger than the usual, containing 
about two hundred souls, and we decided to try and 
find shelter there. 

Compared with the flickering dips in the other cottages, 
the first house of the village was aglow with b'glit, and 
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rightly gutfssliig that it the overseer we found blm 
full of niacTity in offering hospitality to the eminent 
traveltcrs/* Onr %ir\v^t waa atoweii in a loft, and we were 
led into the family sitting and bedroom^ where a stO've 
was quickly lighted, ajid our wet dotheii ajid mgs hung 
up to dry* Even the acdonimodation at the Waldorf 
Astoria could not compare with the luxury tlmt night 
of a warm rootJi, a supper of black bread and butter^ and 
a bed of hay on the door. 

Our host enjoyed the roagnifieeni salary of twenty-five 
rubles (2^ guineas) per month, and was responsible, as 
already metitioRed^ for the multitudinous duties of the 
administration and policing of his districL 

The cottage was bare and poor-looking according to an 
English labourers notions, but by the peasants of the 
village regarded as a wdbto-do home. There was only 
One bed in the rootUi on which the overseer and his wife 
slept, while their child lay upon a couple of chairs i and 
when in tlie morning I paid them throe rubles for our 
supper, bed, arid breakfast, they were overjo>x*<i at the large* 
ficss of the sum, 

I bad proposed to give them a five-ruble note and ask 
for change^ but my jntrepreter stopped mcj saiing^— 

It is the nineteenth of the month.^ 

** What do you mean f 

‘nVhy," replied be, "the twentieth h pay-day * and 
didn't you notice that they look out the last spootiful of 
tea at breakfast?'* 

Uskovo waji considered a fairly welt-to-do, in fact* a 
targe village, but the overseer pltiuibed hs poverty when 
he Aaid, with much impressiveness, ^'The stor^^ has actually 
no sweets whatever for the children T* 

Opposite our boat's, at the entrance £0 the village, in 
the green apace where the road was understood to be* was 
it wooden croaa, protected by a tiny triangular fence This 
was the sacred spot of Uie village As in the early Saxon 
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dayii m England, a cross marked the place where the 
priest came occ.isiojialIy froni the minster or Mother 
Church, ti> hold service I'n oittlytng districts, so it was here. 
Very seldom, perhaps once or twice in the year, a Russian 
priest passed this way and read the service at this spot. 
If he happen to come on St George's Day (April 23, o^so, 
he takes his stand by the cross and sprinkles the cows with 
holy water, os they go out to pasture fat the iirst time in 
the season. 

From UskovothejQVimey toDerbensk was accomplished 
before midday. Here we were wetcomed by the ex-overscer, 
with ivhora we had previously stayed ; and furbishing 
ourselves up as best we might, we posted south for hflccn 
versts to pay our promised visit to the Chief of the Timovsk 
district at Hikovsk. 

A beautiful day bad succeeded the storm of the previous 
day, and the change from the crawling to a galloping 

fmiii, covering the ten niilcs in just over the hour on a 
Very mugh road, was most deiightful. Several convoys of 
provisions, drawn by oxen and guarded by soldiers, were; 
overtaken; indeed our ij;vmt£kiJi: seemed to think that 
cvcrytiiing had to be passed, whether we xvent into the 
ditches to do it or iiot^ and was only held back by the 
" thfiCf tisfti 'I gent ly, gen tly!) of my com pan 1 on. K ikovsk, 
our destination, is the centre of administration of the 
Timovsk ahmg, one of the tlirec district!! into which the 
island is divided, The most prominent buildings are the 
fine wooden church, built by the convicts, a large ptiisorj, 
and the house of the chief. This official ranks as the third 
or fourth man on the island, being responsible, like hi.s 
brother officers of the Alexandrovsk and Korsakovsk 
fiknigi, to the Governor rmly. We found him entertaining 
several guests—officiaLi—but Jie welcomed us, and we all 
sat dowTi to a cable surprisingly well-spread for Sakhaliii. 
'fhe Russians are excellent makers of soup, though a 
Wcatcmer finds this course, unlike bis uwi),a nical in itself. 
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Thfl <aiT n? raay be said of their or ftreliminarj' 

course of JSn/rj iftpuiffsti Side dishes of dclicacieiit s ncliovies, 
bacon, sardines, tJtra (caviare), etc., frcclj^ partaken of a.s 
tfie Russians do, would satisfj,^ ordinary Englishnian', 
before he entered upon the more serious portion of the 
meal After dinner, talk ran upon the native races which 
inhabited tlie dlatrict ruled over by our host, their or^. 
numbers, the causes of their dying out, etc. In the 
course of the discussion of this last point a younger 
official, who became interested, suggested that the ItuHsians 
had been responsible for introducing small-pox and diph* 
ihcria. Whereupou the chief angrily quashed him widi, 
"The Englishman must dot know that, or he will write 
about it" It was not therefore likely, when the Chief 
himscif ofTered to take me over the prison, that I should be 
shown the worst side of things ; in fact, the same under- 
ofTicial suggested my visiting a portion of the older prison, 
but the idea was immediately scouted. First we entered 
the new portion, which contained the single cells, an innova¬ 
tion which the Chief took some responsibility for, aud was 
evidently proud of. Certainly everything in this portion of 
the prison was up-to-date. The prisoners had better aud 
cleaner accommodation than I had yet seen, including a 
flai^table, dap-plank bed, and a stool, and were even 
allowed an hour’s exercise a day unless there were 
many of them, in which case it was cut down to half 
an hour. 

Yet this single-cell system, which was the new and 
improved method to be adopted throughout the Empire, 
was by tio means a satisfactory solution of the difficult 
penal qucstioij. It might be better than the indiscriminate 
mixing in the kameti if work, productive work, were alliwed 
them out of the cells ; but the long weary' years of confine- 
ment, the terrible fflwwf, more especially to an udettered 
person who could not avail himself of the scanty iitcriiture 
of the prison library, were these likely to reform the 
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cdminaJ ? It would be indeed ^ miracle if he emerged 

One of these we saw. He was under sentence of twenty 
years, which might be shortened a little by good behaviour, 
doubtful in his ease, or by a Manifesto of the Tsar on 
some great Imperial event. He was one of the Barratas* 
Vtli hand, indeed the only one who had uot been executed. 

Our party, including the gaolers, clanked along the 
corridor, and brought up suddenly at one of the ominous- 
looking doors. Uncovering the grille, the chief, who was 
a very big man, peered in, the warder warning him that the 
prisoner tvas dangcroijs. The Hochalnik, with perhaps 
pardonable show of courage, ordered the gaoler to unlock 
and iiiiboU the door; and I had a glance at the prisoner, 
sullen and dreadfully pallid, cowering like a wild heait. 
Despite another warning from the warder, his superior 
entered, and was locked in for two or three minutes with 
the pri^rier 

Another, whom I was shown, was a member of a 
gang of five pictured in the illustration, who had 
attacked and murdered three soldiers camping in a shelter 
in the forest. This one, who is on the cxtrectle right in 
the picture, alone escaped haugiitg. Yet another was 
pointed out to me who, having previously escaped from 
prison, presented himself boldly in broad daylight at a 
house in Alcxandrovsfc, which was tcmporai-ily in charge 
of a soldier. He said he had been sent by the kappeliintisU'r 
for the musical instruments, but before the soldier had 
time to reply the itrudyssa liad felled him with an axe or 
a club. Finishing his ghastly work with a knife, the 
murderer dragged the corpse to a trap-door in the floor, 
and dropped it into the potato-celLir, This happened 
about midday, and the baker calling shortly afterwarcis, 
and spying blood on the floor as he came in to deposit 
the loaf, immediately suspected foul play, and shouted, 

■ Help, help! Two men hurried up in answer n> his cries. 
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ajid held ihe doors. The prisoner then made for a window, 
but the Military Governor (predecessor of the present) was 
passing at tlic time, and seeing a disturbance, ran up just 
in time to receive the prisoner as he leaped through the 
window. 

On the whole the prisoners were fortunate in having 
Mr. S. as the of the district tn which thdr 

prison lay. He ivas energetic, not unkindly disposed, and 
clear-headed enough to acc through attempts to deceive 
him. Of his private life I do not intend to speak. 

The following was told me by one who was no friend 
of his, and therefore carries the more weight. A political 
exile had been appointed schoolteacher in his district, and 
the chief arranged to pay him livcnty*fivc rubles a month. 
The salary, like the rations given to an •' exile-settler " in 
his ftrst or second year, was payable at the end of the 
month. Any remonstrance, to the effect that a man might 
starve before that time, was met by the official reply that 
on the other hand, if the provisions or payment were made 
in ads'ance, and the man died before the end of the month, 
the Crown would lose. 

The chief, knowing the poverty of the political exile. 
Ordered him to be paid fifteen rubles at the outset, and 
when the officials responsible urged that it was not safe, 
and that a receipt ought to be taken, teplicd, " Nonsense, 
dock five rubles a month off his salary until it is paid” 

It i.s true that some of the tirisancrs in these single 
cells jgivc their gaolers considerable trouble, but the cruel 
beatings that these same soldiers give on the aiy cannot 
al^viys be accounted for thus. The prisoners all wore a 
painfully cowed look, for the hand of the law does not 
stretch out to Sakhalin as it does neater home. Less than 
a year previous the Chief of a Caucasian prison had beaten 
a man nearly la death. The prwirrur happened to visit 
this prisoiT a week aftcnvaids, and observing this priioner 
evidently ill, asked why he was not in the infirmary, Tlie 
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Chief fcpltcd that lie had been well an hour previous. 
"For shame," called out the convict, "you know you 
yourself beat me, and nearly killed me a week ago." The 
doctor w'a^i called, and on examination the was found 
to have three ribs broken; and the Chief of the prison was 
sentenciid to hard labour. 

The and judges are thus able to interfere in 

favour of the prisoner or the accused, and the following is 
an instance of such on SakhaJio, and was told me by the 
thrifty and properoiLS farmer of Uskova He was walking 
along the road one day, when be saw an old man being 
cruelly Iwatcn by two soldiers. He watched them until he 
could stand it no longer, and then called out— 

" What are you doing 

They tmmcdtatcly left the old man, and coming up tohim 
said, " Gol" *' What do you mean?” he asked ; but they 
only repeated motc loudly, " &?, go I ’ at the same time 
threatening him with the butt*ends of their rifles. He 
remonstrated, and asked, "Where am I logo?" But by 
this lime argument was of no avail, and lie was forced to 
march straight ahead. Arrived at the prison they accused 
him of di-wbeying the authorities. The Chief of the prison 
would hear nothing from such a "turbulent fdlow,” and 
clapped him into gaol to await trial He was thf« brought 
up before the Chief of the district, who no doubt saw 
through it, but tn this ca^e being very anxious^ for 
private reasons not to be mentioned, to keep on good 
terms with the Chief of the prison, he reprimanded the 
man and remanded him for trial Fortunately the judge, 
who arrived in due course from Vladivostok, was a clever, 
upright man, and he detected the fraud and dismissed the 
prisoner. 

The itinerary judges visit Sakhalin once a year, in July ; 
hcncc moat of those poor wretches who had been arrested, 
and whom I saw herded tc^cdier in a large bare room 
behind iron bars, would have to wait ten months before 
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their trial came on. It was a mtserahlc and dcmorali?inff 
company for tht>^ tvho were innocent* From thts 1 went 
over to the /it£an% where the room^ were well warnirdi 
lighted, and clean, and there were but few patients* One 
poor miserable wretell, suiTcring from a horrible disease, 
thinking 1 was a medical doctor, implored me to take him 
to some mineral spring. 

In the course of the evening^ for the Chief had 
hospjiably dissuaded mo from returning to Derbeosk that 
day, the mdidfniJ^of the prison called on Mn S. to make 
up the rc|>oirt of the Crown lands. In England we are 
accustomed to look ujjon officially compstc^l statistics^ hnw- 
ever mudi their interpretatinn may diffen as unimpeach¬ 
able* The travetkr learns that the same implicit trust 
must be tempered with smapidon of party pujposos In the 
Anlfpo^IcSj but in Rus-^ia—well, the following illustiatcis 
the methods of compdatton. 

The prii^on-master proposed to write down twcnty-tivo 
and a half the Crown area under ciittbsition ; 

but the Chief of the diulrict saidt '*No, tlie Crown will 
exficct too much from thal^ wTitc it down as etghtMjn/’ 
As evening proceeded our hmt gfciv anxious, and not si 
littk irritable, and I began to wonder If I were the 
unwitting cause* That was not so, however, but lie was 
ivonyiTig over the delay in the arrival of the weekly mail 
fmni Atexandrov^k, already overdue, and was calcubring 
the chances of It having been attacked. Such h (he 
at-n>ospiierc of life on Sakhairo* 

Rtkov^k i% famous as the crstivhile residence of a 
convict whose name, a genpration ^go, tt%as kno'wn 
throughout Europe, Sophie Blijlfstcinp or ihc " Gulden 
Hand/' as she was called, was Ibitig here at Rikovak in 
the early nineties. Hers was a remarkabJe career. Wan 
and thin from long conruiemcnt^ the reader will scarcely 
credit, from the illustration, that she wts once so beautiful 

^ A if^fyafiNri ^ IT acres (ncarlj^)- 
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as to bewitch even !icf gaolers. It is more thaii thirty 
years ago since her escapades^ winch were to ring through 
Europe, began. She had married^ it ^aid, one of her 
own race, a Jew^ w^ho was some sort of agent. His 
aiTairs early became entangled, and from that tTttic forth 
she played Jicr great r6/i^ Ifcf stage was the rapitals of 
Europe, and her first victims die gr^t shopfccc[>efs* 
Dressing up ns befitted her assumed ranh^ and driving up 
in style to the chief shops, she would order Jewellery, etc- 
to be sent to her address, w^hich, needless to say, was a 
temporary one. Before this discovered she and her 
husband were many hundreds of miles away; Sl Beiers- 
hufgi Viennap Fans* and even London sheltering her in 
turn. She is said to Imvc ^pent enormous sums of money, 
and to have gained a fiigh position in the fafiliionable 
world* Young men were attracted by her beauty and 
her re mark able eyes* Tliey fdl dupes to her. and she is 
credited with decoying them and robbing them of their 
valuables* Her greatest triumph, however, was yet to 
come. Arrested and thrown into prison at Smolensk, 
a he gained such influence over the overseer, that he not 
only connived at her escaiw, but, deserting wdfe and 
cinldrcn. fied wiili iicr. She 5oon, howeser, threw him 
over, and returned to her old practices. Report ha 5 it 
that she was one night involved in one of tlicise young 
melt’s parties which ended fatally, nnd. bdng arrested, 
wa-* despatched to Siberia, Escaping again, she was 
rc-capturedp and deported to Sakhalin. 

Her escapes by no means ended wu'th her binding ob 
the island. At first allowed to live out a " frec-rom- 
mand/' so many and ^uzh serious deeds were laid to her 
account, tliuugh never proved, so cleverly had she matured 
her plans, that she was ultimately imprisoned in a single 
cell in tltc "testing" prison at Alexandrovsk: Before 
this she had leagued herself with many doubtful chameters. 
whom she employed as her tools; and while yet at 
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liberty $hc and another murdered a merchant with several 
thousand rubles upon him. down by tJic pirate vessel 
I have described. She buried the money, and it .s 
reported that neither she nor any one else has been able 
to find the money since. Many other crimes, committed 
during the time she spent outside the prison wails, were 
believed to have owed their origin to her, and though 
the authorities could never bring them home, she was 
handcuffed and confined in the Alexmidrovsk prison. 
Seven years previous to my visit she had regained her 
liberty in part, and was living at Rikovsk. The sequel 
is not generally known, tihe was ultimately allow^ to 
go to Vladivostok, where she kept an inn until her 

The post eventually arrived safely that night, though 
late ; and the next morning wc in our turn took the same 
route to Alexandrovsk. Reaching Derbensk in the course 
of tlic momitig wc once more packed up, and started at 
i.to for Alexandrovsk, thirty-five miles distant, being 
assured that we should find the tide lavoumbk when we 
reached Arkovo. The scenery had changed its summer 
garb since we last passed over this road, and the autumn- 
Tinted leaves were fast falling. At the fi«t 
or little postlng-inti, we found the chickens taken 
in for the winter and living under the dresser ! yet I 
noUced with surprise, as wc drank our tumblers of «. , 
a hydrangea and fuchsia in blossom m the 
Nothing occurred to stop us on our way until Arkovo 
was reached. We passed a few 

the road, but W'e were well armed, and they could ^-e 
it Once, in the gathering darkness, we caught the 
nicker or a spark in the forest like the flash of a gjjn. 
followed by another, and we listened for the rqwrts 
but not a sound broke the stillness of the night, and. 
approaching the spot, we laugh^ to think that we had 
been deceived by a still smouldering tree-stump, ^ 
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As we were nearing Arkovo the Third, where came 
our last change of horses, the pnsciir^ttr^ in full uniform, 
passed us going inland With him went one of our 
chances of fresh horses, but if nobody else had taken 
tliosc be had brought from Alexandrovsk, we might 
have them after they had had a rest. In this we were 
disappointed, for when we reached the stantma, the 
Rikovsk doctor had engagwl Ihc remaining kiiiitktt in 
which to follow the prtHTfr^kr; and a merchant had 
taken the other horees to return to Alexandnovsk. The 
whole inn was in a stir, and not without reason, for the 
merchant, who was the identical one W'bo had befriended 
me on the night of my arrival, had been in a similar, or 
rather worse condition this evening, He bad drunk $o 
much champagne and vodka that, though he was reputed 
to do his business best when “muddled,” on this occasion 
he had cofispletciy lost his head, and on reaching the 
inn, had fired three shot.s from his revolver as he sat in 
a chair. The fresh marks were there in the ceiling and 
walls when I came to occupy the same seal a few 
minutes after. Everybody had naturally fled for thdr 
lives, rot knowing what such an irresponsible person 
might do. The doctor declared tJiat he had done all 
he could, though he; naturally enough, had been con¬ 
siderably frightened. He declared that he had flcil from 
Alexandrovsk hccausc of the excessive drinking, which 
he could scarcely avoid wilhout offence. I found him 
at die moment suspiciously over-amiable and spimtancous 
in his welcome, and full of protestations of the greatest 
friendshifp, and thus we parted, he to renew his journey, 
and w‘c to await possibilities. The post-master an¬ 
nounced that the horses were all out, and there was no 
available. This was doubly unfortunate, since 
the tide was rising, and every moment diminished our 
chances of being able to get through to Atexandrovak. 
A little firmness resulted fn the appearance, about an hour 
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later, of a rude tflysgii and a coupJe of peasanti' hordes. 
With 1 trsika^ under favourable coiiditious, we might have 
{Iduc the sixteen tniles'in a couple of hours, or two hours 
and a half, but with this poor substitute, which proceeded 
at the rate of three or four miles an hour, it was impossible, 
even if we breasted tlie tide, to reach Alexatuirovsk until 
Jong after tbe place was asleep. Our prospects were not 
bright, for our previous place of abode in Alexandrovsk, 
we had been told, was occupied, ajid if the finding of a 
lodging—a safe lodging—by day were doubtful, It would 
be impossible .ifter the inhabitants 111x1x1 abed. Nevcrtlie- 
Ics^ we pushed on in a sort of blind way. To add to the 
unpleasantness of our situation, mtc had only licaid the 
night before of the murder of the brother of our fornicr 
landlady at Alexantirovsk, on the sands along which ivo 
were now to pass. After eighteen days his lom jacket 
had been found, and the watcher on the pirate ship had 
t«eti amisted for the murder, his accomplice of the Imt 
at the foot of the cliff being still at large. 

Our way lay through u thickly clad valley, and tlie 
Overhanging trees lining the roadside added to the black* 
ness of a dark night To carry a lantern would have 
been to invite attack, and yet I wondered how it was 
possible for our jaffisHtfAi/l! to find the way. Indeed, I 
rather think that the horses did it Sitting back to back, 
as we had dons two nights before, my interpreter and I 
kept a sharp look’Out for moving objects, for vifi bad 
again been warned by the police Tlie growing darkness 
was the precursor of a heavy storm, which descended upon 
us before we had got halfway to the beach. This storm, 
which, unknown to us then, favoured the designs of six 
convicts in the great prison at Alcxandrovsk, proved kiud 
to us also. It is ever on the night of a raging gale, under 
cover of the roar of the tempest, that the prisoners 
make their attempts at escape. These six, we learnt the 
next morning, had lassoed the tops of the fiftecn^feet 
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stockade ; und, clambering up and over, had dropped down 
and Staten away when the patrol was taking shelter in 
the sentr)'-boi£- Stealing along in the darkness and 
noise, they fled into the very forest which our sea-road 
skirted. 

To us the storm came ns the last straw, and seeing 
n hut by the wayside tenanted by a convict. Whom iny 
compatiion iiad known when he had been schoolinastcr 
in the village, we sought refuge therein. The owner was 
a "frce-command,” and a pleasing cxceptioa to the general 
run of convicts. His wife had followed him from Europe, 
and, as is the rule, he had been allowed to live outside the 
prison with her on condition of his doing his allotted hard- 
labour duly. This consisted of dragging 120 tree-trunks 
to A lest a ml TO vsk. He had proved himself thrifty, and by 
the aid of a loan from iht Crown had purchased ponies, 
with which he managed to do hia hard latiour in a com¬ 
paratively short ^me,tlius leaving himself a large remainder 
wherein he could work for himself and family. With g 
foresight and energy that would have won him a position 
anywhere, he had recogniicd a need in tils village, and 
prov'idcd for it. From the interior, by this one road, 
passed all the traffic to the capital," anri those \i*ho had 
oxen and ponies for sale, and were taking them to the 
hisar or market-place in Alexondrovsk, made this the 
end of one of their stages; and vety naturatly bo, since 
they had generally to vioit for the tide. The little court¬ 
yard, which generally forms part of all Siberian cottages 
Of huts, in his ease was extended to make mom for the 
cattle^ and the shelters enclosing it provided the drovers 
w‘itii beds of hay. The cottage boasted two rooms, occupied 
by our host, his wife, and three children. The eldest, a 
daughter of about twenty, had joined them quite recently 
from the Caucasus, and to her was evidently due a dainti¬ 
ness, rare in Sakhalin huts, about tlie little room into which 
wo now entered from the kitchen. There was a bedstead 
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hcrt: also, always a Sign of affluence on the bland* wliicli 
was offered to us* but wc politely refused* electing to 
sleep on the floor. Upon thb the daughter went into 
the cow^byre and fetclicd hay to spread on live floor, 
and then standing by, watched* with a sen^e of amaxeinent 
stcaltng over her face* my interpreter spreading our rugs 
and skins nn the hay+ When this was done* she lurTied 
to my companion, and asked him— 

Is the Englbh d^irift a vcTy edebrated person ? 

**Oh*' she said, have seen great gcticrals in the 
Caucasus* and they slept on the hay * I have never seen 
any one steep on so many nigs before ! ^ 

1 was scarcely prepared for Auch primitive con¬ 
ceptions among RussianSi and I can assure the reader 
that, had he met us after dark on an English high¬ 
way, he would have taken us far foot-pads rather than 
princes. 

The next momlng a galloped up from the post 

to take us on to Alexaudrovsk Our way wj'S through 
a winding valley^ hemmed in by plne-cIad slo|w:s ; in 
stnnmcr it wa-s knce-rleep in Qowers, and the hedges gay 
with du^teirs of berries, but now all vi'as bleak and cold* 
We had not gone far before a stitiging sleet, changing to 
snow, drove dotvn from the Olchotsk Sea^ We wrapped 
ourselves from head to foot* for the blast armed with 
needles, which sec tried to pierce our skin, king Frost lia 
begun his seven months" reign. Leafless and bare stood 
the great firs and poplars, hard and item in the wintry 
blast, relieved only by the passionate blood-rcd tints of 
a tiny mountain-a$h. w'hose clusters of red bcmcs and 
crimson^piirple leaves defied the winter's numbing cold 
A few miles more and wc were on tlic seashore, cx^aed 
to the full force of the tempest from tliC north. tTC* 
turning our backs to tt* wc ^emed to fly on the wings 
of the storm. How jully it was f The lull and the 
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breathiog'time after the struggle, and then the yielding 
of one’s self up to the strong element to be swept on 
with a great rush. What could have been more enjoyable 
than the gallop over the hard sand and through the sea 
to the merry jingling of bells ? 


CHAPTER XVIl 

SCENES AND PERSONS IN ALEXANDROVSK 


Plans for dcparttin—‘A broken cable—of war with Julian 
A reply tcle^^nun m nineteen days—CtiJef bnlldinp of Aletan* 
drovsk—Classification of prisoner—nogging—TbE Pulrid 

pnson mions-^Thc poinftd utoryof Mfs. A.—Twemy ia 

Who arc you ? AiriTal oi prisonert^A tale of 


N arrival at Alexandrovsk I and my latcrpretcf, 



whose siiTvices 1 elected to retain until tny 


departure from the wland, found a temporary 
lodging at the ex-overseer's, as his expected guests had not 
yet arrived- The family was plunged into grief for the 
brother of the wtfe^ and son of the old ex-convict father^ 
who had been murdered, hut whose body had not yet been 


found. 


Again i had to adopt a Micawber-Uke attitude with 
regard to my departure from the ia1and« My plans for 
getting back to Kngland liad been to return to Nikolaevskj 
and thence by steamboat tip the Amur and Shiika to tiie 
terminus of the Trans-Siberian Railway at Sirctcnsk; or 
failing that, 1 had a dbtAnt hope that the promised near 
completion of the Manchurian Railway might allow of my 
reaching the Trans-Siberian Railway by that rncans from 
Vladivostok. Two tilings prevented my adopting the 
former plan, which had to be followed up at once if at all^ 
and even then might result in my spending two months on 
the Amur waiting for the sledging season to commence 
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Half my baggage, sncluding tny travoUIng furs^ had gone 
astray^ and niy money had given out owing to an extended 
stay* 

The vessel which brought the baggage from Nikolaevsk 
had failed in an attempt to land anything or anybody 
at Alexandrovsky and so had continued its journey to 
VUdivostok, Soo mWes beyond. Fortunately another vessel 
returning was able to put in, and arrived some weeks after^ 
just before I wa$ at hist able to get away* 

As to moncyj my bankers at X^divostok had an agentt 
but not a branch*on Sakhalin, in the person of the cx-convict 
merchant, Mr. Y. My letter of credit was therefore useless 
until I could get them to instruct their agent A telegram 
was therefore despatched asking tiicm to order a payment 
of rubles. This perhaps was one of the incidents 
which made those around me uneasy as to the safety of my 
person, for telegrams are not secrets of the service^ on 
S^khalin^ but soon become public property. Mr* X* was 
walking in Alexaiidrovsk one day when be was stopped 
by two Of three people with the remark— 

Have you heard the news ? ” 

“No. What bit?" 

“ Why^ a telegram for loo rubles has come for you.'" 

The story of my telegram, and the reply, illustrates not 
only the difficulties, but the unimportance of mere posts 
and telegrams In Siberia* This i$ the more remarkable 
when wc remember the efforts of the Government, made 
from the earliest years of Siberian conquest to establish 
posting and postal communication at cheap rates. Political 
and mililary considerations had doubtless paved the way, 
and the possibilities of quick transmifision were marvelloiis. 
It is saidj that in the eighteenth century messengers on 
horseback circulated between the Courts of the White T$ar 
and the Son of Heaven, a distance of over five tliou^and 
miles, in twenty-eight days* A story Is told of one who 
accomplished the distance in the marvellously short time of 
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Ui'ernty-onc days. It was the occasion of a Yf^ry yrgeiit 
communication frciin Peking., The messenger, riding day 
and night* speeding ott w^ithout a mementos delay for ^Icep, 
doling at whiles when smooth stretches of the vray ailowfid 
it* arrived at St. Petersburg at the end of three weeks* 
absolutely exhausted- Tumbling off bis horse, he was 
hurried, travel-staincil as he was^ into the presence of his 
augitHt master. His despatches safely and personally 
delivered he was ushered into an ante-rooniH where he fell 
into a deep sleep, Mcanw^hile the perusal of the despatches 
had raised some question in the Tsar's mind, and he sctit 
for the messenger to interrogate him ; hut tlic attendants* 
finding the man so dead asleep that all their efforts to 
rouse him w^cre unsuccessful, had at last to explaEn the 
situation to his Majesty. He, without a moments hesita¬ 
tion, said* “ I wiU awaken him. ’ Entering the ante-chamber, 
he planted himself in front of the sleeper, and in a bud 
voice c^led out, (The horses arc 

ready I) Irnmediately the man leaped to his fee% to the 
astonishment of the court attendants. 

To render my position more awkward, the cable from 
the mainland (De Castries IJay) to the island (Alcxau- 
drovsk), which was the only link with the outer world during 
the greater part of the winter^ had been broken in the 
previous Jimi^ Some said it was the work of a Japanese 
vessel, but this was probahty mere rumour * for J wa^ 
shown pieces of it. by the engineer responsible for it^ 
repair* and he .stated that it was wearing out in several 
places. This constant fear of Japan was reflected in the 
military preparations — including th^ Importation of 
artilkry-tbat had been recently made, and have con¬ 
tinued to be made since my departure* Twice during m> 
stay tckgrains were received stating that war had been 

declared between RufisJil and Japan. 

In its present undevebped condition tbe island presents 
no great commercial attraction. Japan draws supplies 
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of isaltcd fiih from Sakhalin as wcH ^ from the Amur, 
and op|y in of hostilities with Russia would these be 
endangered. Coal is certamly minedp though not in large 
quantiticsp and the supply h generally thought to be 
limked^ The fur trade is no longer of serious account, 
and there remam only the petroleum isprings^ wh^J^sc true 
value has not yet trajispircd, 1 laving regard to its present 
population of criminals and cx-convicts, the island cannot 
be sard to exerebe any great allurement. From a military 
point of vieur it commands the entrance to the Amur, and 
could be easily taken; but as there is no port on Sahhatin 
to give shelter to vessels, possession of the island would 
be of little use excepting for massing troops^ sny^ at 
Pi^gohi, for transport in boats in calm weather across the 
five males of straits to the maintand The Amur /wisftf 
or estuary, as wo have secn^ is very diHicult of navigation, 
ond the shallow depth and narrow channels would be even 
more efficient protection than tht; present batteric^j and 
mine^ In winter the frost ofTers a siifFtcicnt hindrance 
to military openitions. 

The rtimour connecting Japan with the rupture of the 
cable had no other foun^lation than the imagination of 
tJic look-nut man at thir light Jont|uii;re Point, who 
reported that he had seen a Japanese vessel passing north 
up the Straits of Tartary just before the disconnexion. 

Under the circumstances, this cable w.is of considerable 
miportaiice to the island administration. With no regular 
communication owing to the want of a haven, and the 
abtfoltite absence of h during winter, save for two months 
when dog-sledges had to be relied upon, it was a serious 
matter In ca$c of external com plications as wdl as internal 
and admimstrativc crises. All telegrams from St Pctei^- 
burg, messages from the Governor-general at Khabarovsk, 
and official or commercial instructions from Vladivostok, 
had to suffer the delay of waiting for vessels to caJJ at 
Uc Castries for them, and Neptuners pleasure to nllow the 
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said vessels to approach near enough to land them at 
Alexandrovsky 

There an ofTicia] leaflet called 
published at Alexandrovsk for the benefit of the officials. 
It contains news and telegrams from St- Fctcrsbin^, and» 
taking up a copy one day, I noticed that a new$ teJcEfam 
had taken eight days from St. Petersburg to De (rastries 
(^over 6000 miles)I and thirteen days from Dc Castries to 
Akxandrovsk (^istty knots). Notwithstanding the import¬ 
ance of the le-ostablishmeiit of telegraphic communication 
With the maintand, especially in view of the approachifig 
winter* the officids failed to unite the cable* rejecting the 
oiTer of a properly equipped vessel from Shanghai, and 
“muddling about*' and not through"' with an ancient 
gunboat, one of thocse handed over by America at thu 
time of the purchase of Alaska, Month after month 
pasised by; winter came* and nothing was cfTccied, Then 
came a hiatus of cominunicatioii; Sakhalin was completely 
cut off from the rc^tof the world until the freczSng+iip of 
the strait allowed the despatch of dog-sledges, which it 
was now' determined to send every five days instead of 
montlily or fortnightly as heretofore. Six months later^ 
in the summer of last year* the old cable was abandoned 
and a new one Said over the funnel of the straits from 
Capo Fogobi to Cape Muraviev, and a land-wire Connecting 
this w'ith Alcxandrovsk and Nikolacvsk 

Telegraph rates arc very low in the Rossian Empire; 
and, as in India, there aic three rates according tosiiecrh 
so in Siberia there are two. It was little likely, under the 
conditions then existing, that 1 could command express 
transmissiou ; but 1 paid the urgent rate—triple the ordi¬ 
nary—and prepaid a reply. The day after my message 
was handed in at the offi<^* a vessel was sent over with 
it to De Castries, thctioe, in due course, it was wired to 
Vladivoatoky From that time I counted the days* and 
watched and waited with expectation for vessels coming 
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from the msiinlaiid^ At first, I hoped for i reply in three 
or four days; but no steanjer came- A calm day ensued, 
and a Hitle tug ventured across, and, returning with no 
news. I naturally comforted myself with the rcllcxion that 
til ere had not been time for an answer. Then the mail 
steamer returning to Vladivostok arrived, and successfully 
delivered its despatches and cargo, and I hastened to the 
post-^>fficc\ but there was nothing for me* A storm then 
broke upon us from the west, and the steamers, including 
the gunboak fled over to De Castries. Tun days had 
already elapsed, and no ocply had come- My cash had 
disappeared^ and my hopes of retuming before winter set 
In and blocked my cKit, were getting lower. From day to 
day I nursed expectatioii& of the repair of the cable, and 
the receipt of an immediate reply by that mcaru;; but 
this was not to be. On the sixteenth day a mail steamer 
on its outward journey stood off the coast, and, besieging 
the post-office later in the morning^ I was again disap¬ 
pointed. The Chief m formed wUh no trace of regret 
in his voicCp that Sakhalin was now absolutely ^^cut off 
from the civIliKed world, and afforded an excellent oppor^ 
tunity to explorers.^' in explanation, he said that a 
wriEten noticu had come from De Castries to the effect 
that the telegraph-station there had been closed owing 
to the breaking of the wire cm tlie mainland* which could 
not be repaired until the following May or June (it wa 5 
aceomplLshcd, owing to the continued open weather, in a 
few days}* It appears that a storm or flood—a not uti- 
common oceurTcnce“had brought down the wire^ and an 
engineeri with an escort of soldiers, having set out to 
locate the damage and repair it, had been overtaken by 
a snowstorm, and, unprepared for this sudden attack of 
winter, had been obliged to retrace his steps. It w'as bad 
news for ua \ but not unforgetful of the courtesies due, we 
congratulated the telegraph Chief on being able to close 
his office and enjoy a holiday^ 
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Some dayA when the Ime on the tnataland hatl 
been repaired^ my hopes were taised again by receiving 
a notice to the eiTect that a telegram awaited U5 at the 
officCp We set out for the bureau^ a mile and a half 
distant; but^ arriving there, the clei-k declared, on tooking 
into the tnitltcrp that he could find no telegranip and added 
with indifference that it was a misukcp the notice refeitcil 
to a telegram that had been delivered six weeks earlier^ 
Such little discrepancies m the telegraph adminigtration 
were of no mocncJit 

Two days after our return from the interiotp we had 
found, lying on the counter of the office^ a telegram which 
we Itad sent from Derbensk^ only thirty-five miles distant, 
three days previously. It was aw^aiting the convenience 
of the messenger, when he should have leisure to deliver 
it. To OUT amusement^ on another occasion, we noticed 
a telegram for the Chief of the telegraph-office himsdf 
lying on the countCTp which bad not been delivered 
iiim, chough he restdetl on the premises, asd !iad, since 
its arrival, gone up to Derbensk. 

At Ia5t> after nineieen days of waiting, a reply came 
to liand, and when I ultimately reached Vladivostok, 1 
learned that nine days had been occupied in the trans¬ 
mission of the telegram and reply, and for ten days the 
original inessage had lain undelivered on the counter of 
the head post-oflTicc in Vladivostok—this the authorities 
admitted to my bankers I 

Long ere this it was quite evident that I must place 
my hopes on the Manchurian RaUway, and trust for 
permission to get through. 

Meanwhile I had not given up tlie idea of visiting 
the Aitius, and gaming all the information and some 
photographs from officials wh0 had been stationed among 
them, I began to make plan? during my forced inactivity 
to visit them. By taking a vessel to Korsakovsk, I could 
from there reach the south-east coast, and even venture 
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as as the Bay of Patience, with good fortune. Com¬ 
munications being open rather later between Korsakovsk 
and Vladivostok or Japan, niy departure might be delayed 
suflicjeDtly to allow of this* To do this 1 proposed to 
take my interpreter, who was of groat assistance to me, 
The Governor was again interviewed for hia permission, 
but this time he proved unwilling, and raised a technical 
excuse, which was ridtculod even by his subordinates. A 
festive gathering was to be held at tlic Governor's house 
the next day, and I therefore approached four of the mo^t 
influential people^ ththe Chief of the district, 
the Inspector of agriculture, and a doctofp who were all 
favourable to my plans* They al] promised to bring 
their influence to bear on the Governor ; but he was one 
of those weak men who have no definite conviction tn 
important affairs, but who occssionally are most obdurate 
in a petty matter^ lest they should be thought feeble, 
This way being barred, I proposed* to avoid his technical 
objection, to reach the Ajtiua by an overland journey 
Dcrbenak, Rikovsk, and the river Poronai, but i had* 
unfortunately, chosen one of the worst times of the 
year* There were no a^'ailable means of transport. The 
Poronal fre^ng, but not frozen, and no reindeer 
could pass the swampy tracks until the coming January; 
but w'Orsc than this were the torrential streams on the 
south-east coast* I should have to wait days for them 
to subside^ and many ^oldler^ had lost their tive^ in 
attempting to cross them; this wc were infomicd by 
Mr. von Frikon, who was one of the few officials who 
had ever vtssted the northerly portion of the Bay of 
Patience, The plan had therefore reluctantly to be 
given up. 

During the time of waiting and watching* of the 
making and discarding of plansi I had an opportunity 
no other English traveller had yet had, of observing 
from day to day the life of this unique penal settlement, 
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in which mon; tfein half the convicts sentenced to hard 
labour on the bland are located- 

In picturiag Alexandrovsky the reader must not think 
of It as a town with busy shops and factories. The 
chief feature, around wSiich tlie whole place centres^ is the 
prison. If there arc tlirec or four merchants* stores, and 
an iron fotindryi these are for the prisoners; if there are 
well-to-do-loolting wooden houses* the residences of the 
officials, they exist because of the prisoners, and lasl^ if 
there is a museum containing a small ethnological and 
natural history collection, that is a sign of the presence 
of political exiles. Tlie Siberian traveller cannot be 
long Ignorant of the debt science owk- to these banished 
ones. On the mainland at Minusinsk and at Cliita every 
one knows how much has been due to Mr* Kuznetsov* 
and what worthy memorials he has raised hi these two 
excellent collections. To one of this class, who* thanks 
to the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciencoi b now 
no longer exiled from Europe, is practically due the 
museum at Alexandrovsk; a story in connexion with 
its early rounding reficcl4 the crass igrjorance displayed 
hy some of the officials under whom these exiles ate 
ptacod. 

On a Journey along the west coast thb ** political *' 
had made an interesting discoveiy of stone implomcnts 
of the palieolithic period, and on hb return he cx^ 
hibltcd them to the Governor of the island* and to 
the official who afterwards became the director of the 
museum. 

What did you iszy tlicy were?” rcjoitic«l the official 
“Stone im[>lefnerits used by one of the early faces 
in the islandi for bowing and cutting.'" 

Nonsense. Whoever heard of such a thing as stone 
knives ? They are sports, mere freaks of nature/" 

1 have no doubt they had a good laugh over the 
madness" of tlic exile; but, needless to say, tlic 
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specimtns arc treasured to-day, as well-accredited ob¬ 
sidian and diorite "celts" adding; one more valuable 
link to the history of the habitation of the island. 

In addition to the buitdiDgs mentioned, there ta the 
church in the main street, and overlooking the market¬ 
place, or tertr, where an ill-assorted collection of huts 
is huddled togctJier. are the Muhammadan mosque and the 
little Lutheran church. Keyond the bridge the road to the 
jetty 19 bordered by long store-houses* guarded by patrols, 
and close to the priitan^ facing the sea, are quarantine and 
bonded sheds, and the lazaret, where the maimed and the 
halt, who can stdl work, do a liitte to earn their rations. 
Outside of these, the chief buildings, is the great body 
of small cottages or huts where the CK-convicts, and in 
some cases married convicts, live. 

In the early part of the morning, at midday, and 
again at evening, the town is astir with gangs of convicts 
going to and from their work* All are dressed in dirty 
cotton clothing and leather shoes, and tliose that give 
trouble are manacled. Some are engaged in pushing 
trolleys, ladci) with great sacks of American flour, from 
the jetty, others are going out to the coaJ-mines. At one 
of the latter, the tunnel of which you can see as your 
troika climbs the hill on the way to Due, there is a 
gang of some tw'cnty, who are stationed there with one 
overseer only. They live and sleep there, or rather they 
arc nitant to sleep there j for it is said that is the night 
some of them cscafie, and rob, and return with their 
booty. They make it all right with tlidr guard, for he 
alone, is powerless to prevent it, even if he wanted to. 
Before the present Governor came, this sort of thing tvas 
commonly done from the prison itself—that is, the 
reformatory portion {rasfyad ispravlyayttshuhikfupi^. 
Good-conduct prisoncts in this section are still allowed 
to go out with an overseer at their head to do sundry 
work, such as painting, etc., and some of these slip aw'uy 
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if occasion servesj and letunt at evening to bftbe the 
overseer; but m the old days the gales were open, and 
those who were left behind would fee the sen try ^ spend 
the day outside^ returning before nightfall with what they 
had appropriated. Of course a search was then or^3ni?;ed 
to discover the thief or thieves^ and even the Governors 
hoU-^c wa^ not free from the visits of the soldiery, while 
the real offenders were secure in their 

in the prison! The gangs from the '^tesiing 
pri^n fiirc always attended by 
armed soldiers^ as seen in the illustration j ^vhere they 
are engaged in malting a new road leading up to the 
prison, at a spot a few yards below ilic ofhec of tlie 
muddled merchant with whom I spent my lirst night 
on the island. 

There is another class of prisoners besides the soldier^ 
gang and theoverseer-gatigpihe so^aUed" free-commands^ 
or tickct-of-lcave men* many of whom—men and women 
—^may be scert going to the prison to gel their yuota of 
Work every morning. On my way to the post I often 
passed groups of these, the women In short skirts and 
great top felt boots, long frieze ^overcoats), with 

the diamond^shaped tell-tale patch of yeUow doth Ui in 
the bj.ck. These were eonvicu who had become the 
^^vives^^ of *^ exilc-$ettler^;" the others, retained by the 
olhcials nominally for cleaning the prison, were kept \n 
the building, where they could he seen through the bars 
of the window to the right of the main eniraucc to the 
l?ri.« 5 on offices. 

The law provides that any criminal with a sentence of 
not tess than two years and eight months ; any vvomaiij 
not ejccooclTiig forty years of age, with a sentence of two 
years or over; and any pohtkal exiles at the discmcion 
of Uic Govemnicnt, may be deported to Sakhalin- The 
tfias of 1900, in rererence to exiles, has generally ^n 
thought to have put an immediate stop to ihcir deportation 1 
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but with a sfijitcnce of hard Ubotir arc not con- 

tcntplatcd m the proclaoiatbii, therefore it is that crioiioal 
and political exiles continue to arrive on Sakhalin, The 
akas may be eonaidcred rather to repistcr the desire of 
the authorities j to indicate the lino they wish to 

ti^e, tvhiJe reserving to themselves the right of dealing 
with special cases In their own way^ and realiiting their 
scheme in tltcir ciwn time. 

Criminals on their arrival arc classified according 
to their sentence. Those with a sentence of twelve 
jears^ iuid upwards arc put into the worst gaol, the 
testing prison. These are mostly murderers, and, if 
they iiavc proved themselv'cs recalcitrant, their chains are 
not struck off after the Journey, but they are confined 
to that portion of it called the Xurjdh/wrfya febained 

pnson). 

The ■■reformatory" prison contains tliose with a term 
of four to twelve years, while those with less than four 
years are treated, after n short sojourn, as " froe^commands." 
TUis latter division rnciudes from Russia, who 

are sentenced to one and a half years, and the same class 
ifom Siborra, who get four years' hard labour 

IWiiM,tea ihc “tetiaj" „ th,, . refo,m,t<iiy» 

!'r„;h“?, division, Uk 

iMt^of time spent m each depending upon the behaviOM 

of the pnaoner. Unde, the moat favourable eondllions a 

man may p^s only four years in Uic “testing" prison, 

whereas anoriicr may be confined for oinkt , 

Aa s ...Uwi ' toHnni.ci (Of eight, or even more. 

.te^f^tiT ‘ 

Knnii.oloEy. .ncloda all i„ th, ■■ rcfonnatory" oaol as well 

“e^r ‘ « 

The arrival of the free-born wife of a convict will 
gao. even a „Mcn=, .eleasc f,.™ prison, ^dTnuy 
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forthwith live as a ‘‘frec'coniiiiand j" but, of couisci having 
his fuil term of hard labour to fulfil. On the i»art of 
the female cnminal a similar aJleviatfoii comes from 
marriage—or, rather, her choice by an cKile. This wtU 
free her from the prison walls, and she may live, as we 
have seen, with her “man" on conciition that her hard 
labour duty b done 

On the other band, many incur additional sentencts 
by escape, theft, and deeds of violence. A prisoner who 
escapes and I& recaptured, not only rocetvic.s n fiog^nt, 
with the put, but may get an addition of anything 
from a quarter to the whole of his original sentence. 
In the year E90O the prisoners on Sakhalin sentenced 
to hard labour for life numbered Sio. of whom 70 wem 
women; but there wore those who, Irish aa it may seem, 
had mom than a life sentence. These wore already well 
advanced in life, and had yet to undergo a term of bc^ 
tween 40 and 50 ycaj^- There wem 13 such, while 
of whom one was a woman, had sentences between 3 *^ 

40 years, and 240 had between ao and 30 to their 

credit , . . 

The expiration of a sentence does not bring with >t 
the long-hoped-for farewell to Sakhalin, for the ex*connct 
regains his rights only by degrees. l*or six year> ^more 
he must remain on the island as an “exilir-sett erj an 
tiitn, if he is in a position—which so few are—to get away, 
he may go as a “peasant" to the mainland of Sibena for 
another six years. Then only is he at liberty to return to 
Kussia. 

The “testing” prison at Alexandrovsk held during my 
stay about 600, many of them In chains, and roost in 
idlenesa. Only too of these, I was informed, were wnt 
out to do work such as mining, ioad-maWing, « 
hauling, while the remainder dragged on a imsCTab c 
utia:^ existence The authorities excused t is Ufisa 
factory state of things, declaring that these prisoners were 
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such bad characttirit that they dare not let them out to 
work, II was this wearisome and demoralizing existence 
which caused them to take matters into their own bands 
and escape. 

Two or the most notable characters vi'cre chained to 
^^heelbarroivs night and day, This degrading form of 
puitishmciit, which lias been done away with for some 
years on the mainland^ onlj' survived on Sakhalin, During 
the years 1S94-95 there were five men so chained. They 
were ICosukky, Paschenko, Schirokolobov, Oguriov, and 
a Caucasian, 

"The r^gi (birch-rods dipped in salt) had not been 
given there for three yeara, far less tiic /A'/" says Mr. 
J. V. Simpson 10 doscrioing the famous mode] jnison, the 
Alexandrovsky Centra], near Irkutsk. Go SakhaJin both 
were in use. Even womcti. who by law are immune from 
corporal punishmetit, were flogged with the former in 
bebruaty of 1 ^ 3 ; and two defeneciesa female prisoners 
were put in chains because they would not do the will ot 
their vilkinom. overseers, Floggiog with birch-rods is not 
nc^cssaiily a cruel or unfitting punishment for hardened 
trimmals. The rcfimltabk thing was that a quiet and 
respectful prisoner might be arbitrarily ordered stripes by 
I’atrin^ tiic Chief of the prison, or by olHciats of his stamps 
when in a mood or passion, 

TIvc pUi is a modified form of the knui. The latter, 
which has long been laid aside, is described as rimilar to 
a pTtt, but with an iron hook at the end «f the thongs, 
Thcplct is a whip with a stout thick handle about eighteen 
Inches in length,and a six-foot thong branching into three. 
These tlimc thongs used to end in Jittk bags filled witli 
lead. Only recently (since I was on the island) one of 
these, such as I have described, was sent from Sakhalin 
to Sl Petersburg as a curiosity; and, I believe, these 
leaded ends arc replaced to-day W'itli knots. Mourever, 
xny intcrpretei. who reached the isiatid in jSQ'^, said 
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that when he was in the ’‘reformatory" gaol all the 
prisoners paid tribute—soup, food, etc.—once a month to 
the patach, or executioner, on condition that if they were 
ordered the pl^f lie would bring the leaded ends down 
on the kabilif (board) on which they were stretched, 
instead of on their bare bodies. In doing this the puiitch 
leaves hi nisei f open to puntshmeiit, but only in one ease 
did I hear of the penalty being imposed for the Ofuifl- 
sbn. and then he suffered terribly for it It uras the 
ex-executioner Komclcva, and he was thrashed by his 
enemy, TerslilL Sa awful was the flogging, that though 
it occurred in lS82. a photograph of the wound was 
taken in showing it still suppurating seventeen years 
after. 

So terrible a weapon was the leaden-etided p/ft that three 
strokes were sufficient to cause death if the executioner 
so pleased. The story is told of a Sakhalin prisoner who, 
sentenced to one hundred strokes—ninety-nine are giver 
promised tJte pMi a bottle of vodka if he would not 
hit him with the leaded ends. Even the thongs skin and 
slice the flesh in a horrible manner, but the victim w^ a 
lurdened veteran, and when he had received ninety-five, 
thinking he had escaped, he called out, "Its no tnaltcr, 
you can’t hurt me now, you needn't tliink you'll get 
your vodka." But he had not reckoned with his man. 
For after three more strokes he was dead. It was only 
necessary to draw back the plet. as the stroke was si>cnt, 
for the ends to injure the liver and send a clot of blood to 

the heart ^ ► 

Compared with the criminal population the number o 
political exiles on Sakhalin is insignificant. According 
to the census of January t, 189$, out of a tot o 
thousand and eighty engaged in hard labour they numbered 
seventy-six. Their fate is bad enough, though not so 
terrible as that of their friends in such a place as =fCdm 
KoUmsk, within the Arctic Circle. Tlic greatest hardship 
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ihnit nwaks them on Sakhalin is the exile from thciV htinit:* 
i.itid, and the banishment from anything like educated 
aodety. In the cities of Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Irkutsk opI 
only are ttu; exiles in touch ivith the civilked world, bur 
they are surrounded by educatcti people. On Saklulin it 
is difTerent, the fcw who would make tt^cthcr a little 
society, are scattered, and the so-called rfiAr, the ofScials, 
prefer drinking and gambling to science and liicrattire. 
The old adage, that "it'e an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good," is, however, true in their case. The dearth of 
educated people on the isbnd accentuates the demand for 
theif services in school-mastering, doctoring,meteorological, 
and book-keeping work, and thus they arc provided wHlI'i 
congenial occu|)atiDn, Such men were usually quiet to gani, 
and obtained the speediest promotion accorded to the well- 
behaved, In the positions assigned them thiy had tbt 
right to claim rations as prisoners, but none would risk the 
nil pleasant experience of having to apply for them, nor 
iiidcetl could they be expected to cat the salted fish which 
was doled out to the crimTnalfl. it therefore depended 
very' much upon the ofijeial who had appointed them, and 
the salary he chose to give, whether they could scrape 
along nr not. 

Just before i left the island the Govettior insisted on 
my intenirctcr leaving me and going back to Due to be 
schoolmaster there at a salary of five rubles (tor. drf) per 
nionllL Of course this was an impossible sum on w'hich l'> 
beep body am! soul together. He is now no longer. 1 am 
glad to say, on Sakhalin, 

For his private convciiitnce tn the distribution of the 
prisoners rations, the chief of the Alexandrovak prison, 
Patrjn, doled them out in quantities sufficient for ten tncfi. 
leaving to them the divtsion and distribution. This will 
cxplairi what follows. Rctuming one altcrnoon to the 
houM of the cK-ovcrsccr of the prison, where we were still 
lodging, we found our landlady in trouble. One of the 
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convict-servants* a man from “ rcfomtiatory " gaol who 
h^d been some time with tJicm, miasingp and it was 
refjorted that he had been arrested He was a decent^ 
honest man-of-alUwork* who did all the domestic work, the 
washing-up and the waiting upon us. VVe immediately 
wxnt to inquire, and finding this was so, commutii- 
cated with our landlord, who was on the Some 

hours afterwards he arrived, bringing the man with 
him \ and we heard the explanation of his sudden dis¬ 
appearance, He had gone for his usual allowance of food, 
and Patrin^ seeing him, had sent him away, telling him 
curtly that he must join a He went off to fmd 

nine others, but returned unsuccessful, and the chief in a 
sharp voice called out^ " Vou must go away and find 
them* there are numbers gS and 99 not belonging to a 
ten."' He Lhea went in. search of these men, and having 
discovered them^ Icamt that they dtd already belong to a 
ten/* This time Patrin was so irate that he ordered the 
soldiers to clap him into a cell* Such was tho treatment 
accorded to a weH-bchaved convict who w*as simply 
applying for the food to which he was entitled by law- 
The ten arrangement was u^tra and had nothing 

to do With the Government regulation 

I will not burden the reader with the detajb of the 
prisoners' rations, with the number of and frac- 

tiom; cf a of potatoes, etc,* allowed hiriL 

Suffice it to say that tiie long Ibt which 1 have before me 
provides amply for the wants of the convict, the 
including black bread, (buckwheat), salted meatj 

and fish, brick^ea and soup. Unfortunatclyi what has 
been $aid as to quantity docs not apply to quality or 
variety. Salted fish and salted meat prevail, and vege¬ 
tables are scarce. Moreover* the list is a council of perfect 
tion. Salted meat is ordered tlirce times a week—on one 
of which it may be fresh—and salt fish for the remainder. 

* A i5i* AVdirdupois, 
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The frequent fa^t^ in Rimia often deprive the convict 
of luif clnitn even lo ^alt meat, and the price of fre^h meat 
pQiB it almost oat of question, eKccpt when a cow dies, or, 
falling ill, has to bo killed. Such an event is a boon and 
a blessrnfT^ for It aJ^o saves soiticthing from the prison 
allowance to the ofticM pocket I 

Again^ the great distance of Sakhalin and the broken 
communication in winter place it at a great disad¬ 
vantage. Ample stores have to be laid in as a provision 
against possible starvation; and as a result the salted tish 
is often n >'Car old. cvil-smeJlIng and putrid by the time of 
its distdbuttan. But worse than thiji^ it sometimes arrives 
in that statc^ for ships* officers only corroborated what 
Dr, Lartadcll had heard twenty years before, that in taking 
provisions across lo the island^ tlie smelt of the fish on 
board LnsupjTortable. 

It was unlikely thererort that the political exiles would 
willingly apply for rations of this description. Or run the 
risk of irc.aLmcnl such as I have described ; and the Chief 
was quite satished with an abstenthm which was profitable 
to his pocket. 

One of tliesc exiles^ whom I met on the island^ waa a 
cultured lady who had gone through a most terribie ex* 
pcricnce. Her name Is well known tliroughout Siberia, 
and in Ru$5[a too; but I w'lll call her iiV She had 
tieluaged to a secret society unknown to her husband^ and 
on the violent death of Alexander Ih, in it ivas 

necessary for her to flee the country. Years parsed, and, 
altering her appearance, site rtlumcd to Ryssia, trusting 
that matters had quieted down. The [lelice, liowever, 
arrested tier on suspicion* and casting about for stunc 
means of proving her identity^ they hit upon a brilliant 
and most cruel test* They summaned her J'msbartd, who 
was unaware of Iwr return, and suddenly caused him to be 
confronted by her. The ruse was as successful as cruel, 
and the recognition instantaneous and spontaneous. From 
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that time the wife di^ppeared Trom the hnowkdgeof the 
wgrld. Itiimurcd in the diingecm^ ef the Sehliissclbcfg 
years went by* and ab^lutc si knee brooded Over her fate- 
Tills famous fortress^ situated on a small isbnd in Lake 
X^dogap Piear the issue of the river Neva, b the State prison 
for dangepoiis political offenders. In tliose days a prisoner 
ivithin the^JO frowning \v^l\s was seldom heard of againp 
and Mr. A, at length beSicving her lo be dead, married 
again. Ten years and more had gone by when he was 
suddenly startled by the news that his first wnfc was still 
alive, and Itad been transported to Sakhalin, Matters 
w'cre Ciiplained to his second wife, they agreed to part, 
and he immediately set out for Sakhalin* svVi England atid 
Atticrica, arriving on the island a few ttionths before fnysclfi 
where 1 met them both. I spent several evenings with 
them* and it W'as a marvel to me horv any one pent up 
in those terrible dtiilgi^ons for ten years could have pre¬ 
served their reason ; but a preteriltittiral tjuklneis was all 
that was singular aboitt her. A brighter time has now 
dawned tipon her and her husband* for last year (lyo^) he 
was allowed to take his wife as far as Vladivostok, w'hcre 

they have now settled down^ 

On board the among her load of lionvicts* 

last year arrived a pohiical exile of notOn Mr. Trigoni^ 1 le 
liad been ioearccrated in the Schliissctbcrg before Mrs* A*h 
and she had left him sriU a prisoner within iU walk In 
fact he had been arrested in tBSi. the year of the great trial 
of the members of the l ^copkVWnl Party* and imprisoned 
in ijic Alcxciev'^ky Ravel in of rhe Pctropavlovsk (opposite 
tile Winter Pabce, St. Peter^burgi. from which be was 
iniRsferred with twenty^ne odicra to the Schliisselbcrg in 
1884, when the latter w-as converted inlo a State prison. 
Of these lwenty-lwO| S- Povlianov. in an Open letter lo 
the Minister of Justice {Ttmirs, August S, 1903)1 ^id. 

Seventeen have perished (in the pri?iOJi)i and only two* 
after serving a i^venty ycarif^ term, have lived to sec exile. 
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The remaining three arc under life-tong sentences, and so 
continue Uieir confinement in this tomb* without any hope 
of ever breathing n freer aifp'* The two, who after twenty 
years lived to pee exile* were Povhanov himself and 
Trigonl The latter now alone survives, for Povlianov. 
after cleverly escaping* in 190^, from the Yakutsk 
to Paris, recently committed suicide^ Trigonip after his 
terrible ^pcll in the dungeons, is now a “ [>easant" on 
Sakhalin. He admitted to a friend of mine on the 
island that the first ten or twelve years of silence and 
lonelinoss were terriblcp but after that* the severest rcstiiC- 
tjons were rciasced* and though he was never allow^cd to 
see a relative, he wa^ able to get books and to write a 
letter once or twice a yean He is noiv about fifty years 
old, but is gre>% and looks nearer seventy. Asa" peasant" 
he must support bimsclf* but he cannot legally be com- 
lulled to settle where the Chief of I he exile department 
choose. 

It is proposed that he should take charge of the little 
library that was being started jo connexion with Sister 
Mayer's work, to which I shall rofer later. 

One whom I got to know well on Sakhalin, had been 
mcarccTiitecl in the Petropaviovsk* opposite the Winter 
Palace in St* Petersburg, and he thus described his 
experiences to me- 

"1 was driven/' said be, "*in a closed carriage, with 
curtains drawn* to the frowning rortrests, and tlieu tlirough 
the gloomy portals past the barrax:ks. There E was blind-^ 
folded and led through a ma^e of passagcs> past the patrols 
into the corridor^ anti from ihls into the gloomy^ damp 
cell* or rather vault, for this more aptly describes the 
dnngcondikc* semicircular roofed chamber*” (He then 
drew me plans and described the interior much as Prince 
Kropotkin and others have painted it.) “ Nervous and 
frightened 1 g£uccd aronud like a hunted hare. The door 
had hardly shut ujxin the soldier when I heard a gentle 
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tapping. What could it be ? I was well-nigh out of my 
senses, and could hardly take in my situation. So great 
was my prostration that I could not by effort remember 
the alphabet There was yet another thing that got upon 
my nerves. In the door was an oval piece of glass with 
an outside leather flap. Through this the warder could 
silently and without warning observe any motion of mine. 
Keeping my eye fearfully uiron this oval disc, and noticing 
that it had a mercurial, miiror-like took, 1 concluded that 
there wa-s no one ivatchiug me, and stepped upon a stool 
in the comer whence I thought I heard sounds. Just 
within my reach was a grating over the hole eoinmunicating 
With the stove outside,'* 

It appears that the authorities, who do everything tlicy 
possibly can to ensure secrecy, a death-like iilcncc and 
absolute isolation, had made a tactical mistake Ju econo- 
miaing. One stove heated two cells, and the pipes com* 
luunicatiog with them joined and became one before 
reaching the stove. It was therefore possible for sounds 
to pass through from one room to the adjoining. 

" IJstening, and keeping my ey-c upon the oval glass, 
I caught some indistinct sounds. At lirst I could not 
understand, but by degrees 1 made nut the ^question, 
' Who are you ? * I replied, ‘ 1 am A-L- 

" Back came the reply,' Speak louder ^ 1 cannot hear 

you,^ 

"I answered, ‘I will, but I am afraid of the soldier 
hearing me. 1 am A--1*^-. Who are you ? 

“*1 am Taisia Yakimova;' and so the conversation 

continued.’' 

It transpired that his neighbour was but a girl of 
nineteen. She was accused of having been found with 
cxplcetves in her possession at the coronation of the 
present Tsar, and was condemned, in iSjJSt 1® years 
detention in the Petropavlovsk. This, of course, was 
not all communicated at one lime. After the first few 
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sentences the terrible eye was upon the prisoner. The 
latter quickly dropped down. The door opened ; the 
soldier entered and said* Your honour will understand 
it is forbidden to talk." After that, many knocks were 
heard j irixUiy eon%'ersatJoci3 were heUL Soon after a baby 
bom in the next celt Herhad been arrested 
also for implication in the ^amc plot, but had pleaded 
for pardon, promised loyaU}^ and been free. She 
had disdained to do this, and had tried to forget him. 
At the end of five years, spent in the dungccjin* she ivas 
transported for life to the far-distant of YakuL^k^ 

and as i write is dragging out a miserable existence in the 
Arctic settlement of Sredni Koltmsk. The new prisoner 
was kept in the dungoon-cell for one year and a haff^ and 
then despatclied on the yirr^jfutr to Sakhalin* 

Twice a year this vessel reaches Sakhalin—in May 
and October—bringing on each occasion about 3oo tnale 
convicts, An accident had delayed them that autumn, 
and I found the steamer at Vladivostok departing for the 
island not long before the cessation of navigation in the 
Straits of Tartary* OAving to the new arrangements^ con^^ 
sequent on the of the Tsar coming into force on 
January t (o„s.) foltowingp increased numbers of prisoners 
had been arriving from the Siberian mamland. Over looo 
disembarked at the during my stay on the idandu 

and how they Averc to be accommodatedp with the Soo 
to follow in the yari?shp, was a pu^rde. At the 
momeut a small wing was being added to the main prison, 
which could ItarJIy be ready, and certainly not dry, by the 
arrival of the last batch. Overcrowding there must have 
been somewhere. 

Going down to the jetty one day I found a crowd of 
prisoners just landed from the mail steamer* It was a 
cold day, with a north Avind blowing, and Llie convicts 
were being searched, siac^* some article had been missed 
by the captain on board It was a strange picture^ the 
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rows of tinkempC gtcy^chd figures, with thdr fetters tied 
up to their girdles^ and bundles at their feet. Kaxaks 
stood ou guards looking quite as travel^stamed in their 
shapeless astrakhan cap;^, the woolly our Is of which, be- 
draggliidp hung down, imd» mingling with their hair^gavc 
them a wild-beast appc^xraiiee. 

Some of the soldiers were good-naturedly chatting 
with the prisoners, and I more than suspected that, if there 
was anything in the bundles which should not be tlierc^ 
it was temporarily transferred to the soldiers' pockets. 
Outside the gate of the /ru/ffjy, through w^hich a patrol 
allowed me to pass, were grouped a number of e?£iles 
waiting a chance of smuggling vodka under the gate. 

On October 19 anotlier batch of about 150 convicts 
arrived from the mainland ; and on the night of October 
2Q-ar,^ about 703 more, f have spoken of the kseity of 
the clhcials, and dwdt upon the unimportance of tlie post 
a^d telegraph services ; but did any other country ever 
have such things happen as the following ? 

On the arrival of the October tgih batch of convicts^ 
It was found that the ship's manifest, the captain's report, 
and the check^over. of roll-call on the/rfi/iajtf, all dilTcred 
as to the number of prlsonerg. The totals were respectively 
t47« 149 h and 137, Here was an excellent opportunity of 
escape, a half a do£cn more or less did uot matter. If 
numbers were of no importance, neither was time. This 
particular ve$ 5 el seemed bewitched. l*of a mail steamer 
her behaviour was certainly ottraordlnary* The captain 
discovered after he hatl left Alexiindrovsk for Korsakovsk 
that by mistake two sailors had been left behind on shore 
at Dc Castries, He therefore put back for the mainland, 
and the ncact day w^e leattil that he would have to return 
again to AlcNandrovsk, since the assistant engineer and 
two men had been left on shore there. 

The irregularitleis thus discovered in checking wer the 
prisouens might have favoured their escape had they known 
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it, but it was quite otherwise with the books of the prison 
bureau. The Chief of the Chancelleric (of the Governor), 
for a reason which I shrewdly suspect, in the spring of 
last year boldly dcdaied, that the books and official papers 
were kept so badly in the office, tiiat a number of prisoners 
were retained in chains, and on the island, much longer 
than the terms they were sentenced for, even to five and 
six years I 

The system of allowing convicts, "free commands," to 
live outside the prison, though still under certain restraint, 
has its difficulties ; and the necessity for economy tusislcd 
upon in St. Petersburg, resulting in an insuffidtney of 
warders, adds considerably to theses and yet, if officials 
would only spend less time in drinking and gambling, 
much might be done towards rendering life and property 
secure on the island. 

During my stay on Sakhalin, three people whom I met, 
and the father of a fourth, were murdered. The first was 
the youth whose death i have already recorded, the next 
occurred on October t I had moved to a little 

house near the pristatt, where a petty customs officer lived, 
and October \ being a feast day or holiday, I was rctuming 
from the church when I met my new landlady walking 
down the road in company with a friend of Jicr husband's 
for protection. Tlic man passed on to the town, and 1 
took hb place, as she wished to return to the jetty. As 
we went along, two pewr creatures from the 1a;;amt, which 
was opposite to ray new lodging, came down the road- 
Onc of them was rolling about as if he found the road too 
ttarrow, and my landlady pointing to him, the pregnant 
remark, " Ate prasdait" ('♦ It b a holiday 

Much lias been said and written on the question whether 
the Russian nation is to be credited with more or less 
drunkenness than Western nations. Whether or not the 
defenders of Russia are correct in malotalning that the 
peasant b not frequently a victim of alcohol, and has nut 
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the wherewithal to pay for it on ordinary working days^ 
there is no doubt that he exeds hEmsellf and publishes hb 
failing abroad on 

The ni4in reded towartls us, and iit his d runken, good- 
natured way, calling out^ Xa/: 

("Good moming. flow do you do? At half- 
past SIX that evening he lay a corpse in the market-place. 
His companion had murdered him for the sake of the seven 
or eight rubles upon him. This was in daylight, in a busy 
spot where the soldiers and police ought to have been— 
l>o£sibly even were; but the very atmosphere of the place 
seems criminal, and the officials* looking upon the convicts 
as brutes, are tempted to let them fight out their t^wn 
quarrelsj and if they happen to end fatally it is only one 
" rascal'' the leasi. 

The third murder occurred three days later, A man 
had called at my lodging and spent a little time in the 
kitchen, and was acconipiinied home by our two convict 
servants. His home lay Just off the market-place, and 
shortly after they Jefl him, he sat down neat the lamp, 
when suddenly the outer shutters were forced open and 
he was shot through the window. This appeared to be 
the latest faslilon In murdering, for it was the third by 
this method within a few weeks. Another occurred in a 
house just opjiosite ours near the cnatoms sheds* The 
fourth ca$£ was that of the father of a scholar of my 
companion^a at Due, to whom 1 had given some pence* 
It was two days later that we saw ^soldiers bringing 
along his parent's corpse, which had been vi^ashed up 
on ihe beach close to us. The man had been returning 
from Nikolaevsk with fifty or yixty rub 1 t-s in his pocket, 
the proceeds of his little commercial transiiCtJons, when 
his comrades, in the middle of the strait, upon him, 
killed him, and threw his body overboard. The Straits 
of Tartary could tell many a ^tory of this kind. 

One afternoon I set off with my interpreter for a shori 
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walk, and wc wandered up to the cemetery on a bill to tlic 
nortli of the town, » spot just visible tn the illustration 
opposite page loS. It was a witidy, bleak Mllside, and 
below lay the sands and the pitatc vessel with Us memories 
of the recent murder A sombre scene stretched before 

ys_a patch on the hill burnt out of the wind-swept forest, 

wild and untended, and dotted with a scant lemnant of 
gaunt, straggling trees. Wooden crosses, black, brown, and 
green, clustering thickly, told, tlic same sad lalt 

Here lies -— 

Murdered- 

What mattered it by whom ? For those that had not been 
murdered by convicts had, in the *’ good old times," met 
ilicir death "accidentally '* at the bands of the soldiers or 
oHictals. Cross after cross repeated the talc of murder, 
but here was a whole family group who had fallen to 
the assassin's weapon at the same time. They were ilircc 
brothers, a wife, and a daughter, and had lived at the li^- 
house yonder, which is now going to ruin; it was the 
cemetery guard-house in their lime, throe years ago. And 
surely if any tine was free from attack one would think tiiat 
it was these keepers of the dead. Hut even the ghosts of 
the departed w’cic no protection to them ; for one day they 
were missed by the baker who, selling out on the morrow 
to call, found all five murdered, 

Down in tlic market-place, or ^£ar, that scene of 
terrible deeds, there arc frcgiient quarrels, in which 
knives, daggers, or revolvers arc drawn, and the police 
and soldiers arc cither absent or quite IndifTcreot, I 
give here a typical one that occurred during Easter of 
last year ^1902). It was told me by an cyo-witness. 
The only warning the passerd>y had of anythitrg wrong 
was the sudden gathering of a crowd of Caucasian exiles. 
At length, between the tegs of the crowd, two of them 
could be seen on the ground struggling, the one uppermost 
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digging his knife into the other. Il 4 case of 
jealousy ^hich had Easted fnr two ycars^ and the victim 
of the atbeoipt had long ago askod for the protection of 
the police; but he was met with the ironical reply that 
the law could do nothing for htm until after sorntthing 
had happened. Clo^ by stood owe of the police> a wit¬ 
ness of the sc u file, W'ho, instead of interferingp drew his 
revolver and ftred Lato the air; and when asked why* 
repUedp " 1 did it to call my companions together/' Two 
or three hundred yards away the Chief and an overseer 
of the police were walking togetheri but took no notice 
of the disturbance; My informaut hurried off to acquaini 
an official, who in lus turn informed the Military Governor* 
He promptly ordered the Chief of the district to go and 
see w liat was tlie matter* I’he latter assured him that lie 
had no doubt that it was only a quarrelg a matter of daily 
occurrence; but ticvcrthelcs^ went, saw the murder going 
oHp came back and said, *"Oh, your EKceUcncjv ^ 
as I thought^ merely a quarrel/^ The victim was taken 
to the hospital, w^here he died of lua wounds two days 
afterwards; and his assailant was set upon by the mob and 
received five wounds m the head and twenty othet^p dying 
in the hospital cm the &amc day as the other- 

No further comment is needed on the laxity and 
indifterence of officials. It vras said when I was on 
Sakhalin that the authorities at Akscandrav^k expressed 
Surprise If ten days^ elapsed without an escape from 
prison. In fact they looked upon the island as a prison in 
itself, and so St was; but fellow-priBonera on that same 
kland weru made to suficr through this slackness* 

Speaking one day to the Chief of tlie prison at Due 
on this subject^ I asked him^ *" Will tlie patrols at the 
Akxandrov^k prLwn be condemned to a penal rqjiment 
on account of the recent escapes of pruiooecs ? ** 

"Yes," he saidp ’^if they are proved to have been 
culpable." 

a A 
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"But,” I replied, *'you yourself ha'K'e admittijd that 
there ate tiot enough sentries and warders on the islandj 
and how in that case can they be held responsible? " 

The only answer was a shrug of his shoulders. 

Under his r/^ntc the Due prison was beginning to 
QUllive its terrible reputation. He showed consideration 
to his prisoners* and among other things, allowed those tn 
the mines to earn a little pocket-money by working on 
holidays. 

In the olden days there were many escapes Jrom Due ; 
prisoners clubbed together and Hcd noithurard to Pogobi, 
and others smuggled themselves on board coaling-vessels. 
The chief mate of an ocean-going steamer flying the 
Japanese flag told me how, when engaged in tbc coasting 
trade north of Japan, his Vessel had once coaled at Due, 
and an exile had begged the captain to secrete him and 
carry him away, offering at the same time a considerable 
reward. The captain agreed, and the exile was put Into a 
cask. In order to avoid suspicion, for the Russian oflicUls 
were used to all manner of deceit, iltc cask was a quarter 
ft I led with water, and when ilte daily search was made, the 
cook would busy hirascir in drawing water fioin this cask. 

To-day Due contrasts well with Alcxandrovsk, whence, 
owing to the presence of Patrin and the dreadful ctimi in 
the tuftno fclialned prisonj, escapes are many 

and frequent 


CHAPTER XVm 
STORIES OF PRISONERS 

A show of Jims necessary—A murtltrer with nineteen vidinu—1 jun 
warned — Ulacfc ctossu by the wayside—“ What tlo ytm think of 
Patrin f *—A fearful strttggb—A saintly old fnisoner—F<ig:hl 
years' luutl labour for stealing a loaf—Tbo “ game * ol tJio suiKrr* 
intendent and the “caile-settlcrs." 

I F a purse is almost indispensable in Ri^cnt Street, a 
revolver b absolutely so on Sa^ktmlin. My interpreter, 
who had had three years' experience of the bland, 
always insbted on my canying it, whether I waa going 
into the town or only for a couple of yards outside the 
door of our abode- There was only one occasion on which 
I left it behind, and that was when I went to call upon 
the Governor, It was morning, and I was in «tiy dress- 
suit ; and English tailors are not in the habit of supplying 
revolver pockets to dres 3 * 3 uit 5 , hence its absence on this 
Occasion. My companion, however, carried his, and we 
had but a short way to go. Unbleached cotton, a frieze 
and fetters form a more suitable costume for 
Sakhalin than a dress-suit, 1 admit; but etiquette demands 
thb for a civUian presenting himself to the Governor, 
although a frock-coat suffices for an interview with his 
Imperial Majesty the Tsar. 

It seemed odd at first to take a revolver instead of a 
Prayer-book to church, and a trifle out of place to make 
an afternoon call with su^ an article. At night it was 

3SS 
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desSrabk to carry it in your hand, for a coiipk^ of seconds* 
deJay might be fatal* In thg strcctsof Alemandrovsk after 
dark we held them in our pockets ; fam on the road to the 
jetty^ thtotigh a bit of scrubby forest, It was wcD to I^avu 
them freCj and to keejr a sharp look-out up and down the 
roadn 

In the day-time, I was advised, not to let anybody 
overtake me without observing him over my shoulder, and 
at tirght never to play the g^iod Samaritan^ for one of the 
ruses of the would-be murderer was to lie in the road> 
feigning to have been wounded. 

Once warned of thc^ many dodges^ and well armedj 
onc*3 chances were pretty fair. Safety seemed to lie 
In a good show of amis and watchfulness, rrobably it 
sounds dangerous in the ears of a reader whose esspcrtcmce 
is* conrined to Western Europe, but it is not difficult to 
accUmatire one*s self to any atmosphere; and I may assure 
him that he would have found It so after a few days on 
Sukltalin. 1 shall lliink. not that I have e 3 ?aggeraied, but 
that I have presented a picture out of proporcion, if, warned 
and fully armed against danger as I wras, the reader 
jinaglnes that I was in any greater peril than thousands 
wlio returned from the SouUt African war without a 
scratch. 

A Polish woman on Sakhalin once wished me God¬ 
speed ill the w^ords, "May God give you to live long, and 
have long mils to scratch your way through lifc/^ but 
personally, it may be purely from a Western habit, f prefer 
to keep my nails short; and another Russian proverb 
current on Sakhalin was more to my liking, viz. ^ It la 
belter to have one friend than one hundred mbles.** 
Certainly I was Indebted to many for friendly warnings- 
One morning 1 passed on the road a man who had eight 
murders to hk credit, and liidf an hour later he was pointed 
out hovering around our hut; buC warned against Jetting 
him approach trie to aak for a light* I took up my 
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revolver and steel stick and returnetl to the town without 
liind ranee. 

It may seciii inexplicable how a man could have 
committed so many murders and be still at liberty* A 
murdera" of this stamp hits generally committed more than 
one before he is enpLured in the first iiistancei and,, once 
outside tlie prison walls in Siberia and on Sakhalinp the 
shelters him from the penalty of his furEher deeds. Time 
pa5^ by* amip if captured, he is cither unidentified, or it 
is impossible to get evidence to convict him; and* besides, 
it only involves a further addition to his acntcncCp and the 
island itsdf is a prison. Unless the matter is likely to 
reach the ears of the Govcrnor-geueral# it does not mattet 
much if one '* villainmurders anotheri and escapes 
until the noise blows over It is only one of this brutal 
crowd the less j" but If it be an oflicial who is killed^ 
prompt measures are at once taUcfi, At Vladivostok 1 wa^s 
shown by an anthropologists Dt^ K,p a photograph of a 
Sakhalin assassin who had committed ao less tlian nineteen 
murders. 

Another warning reached me one morning when I w^as 
least expecting it. My interpreter came from the kitclien, 
soon after our return from the interiorp looking uiimh 
perturbedp and I asked him what was tlie matter^ lit: saitt 
he was afmid there "wits some plot on ) that It ^ strangerj 
was of course believed to he rich ; andi further, that he and 
I had been mistaken for the two prospectoni, one of whom 
w‘as reported to have given a convict a beating for refusing 
to do a^ he W'as toldj and reprisals were being meditaicih 
This much he had pieced together from what he had heard 
from the convict servant who had recently been rescued 
from the dawa of Patrin. The man could not be got to 
say morc^ for he had already told enough to incrimfnatc 
hJmscIf with Ills companions, and bring down the punish¬ 
ment of his arU/ upon him- But he had gone the length of 
threatening my intcrpreteri that if he allowed me to go 
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™t alone in the streets in dxiylights and I were shot, he 
would report him to the Governor, The servant evijiced 
his sincerity by insisting upon sccompanying toe himself 
that night to Mr. A.% and wished to come for me on my 
return^ but my host promised to drive me home^ In tlie 
darkness—it not safe to Carry lights—we nearly drove 

over a watchman* who suddenly sprang his rattle and leapt 
out of the way. At the ncjct turn, in swinging round the 
comer by the barracks^ one of a group of con^'icts fell upon 
Mr. A. I was sitting upon his right, my hand on my 
revolver at the time> but rny companion was equal to the 
occasion. He is a big, burly man, and with a loud " 

(" Getaway'") he hurled the man ofT, and the {little 

victoria) swept otu From that time my interpreter and T 
kept a rather sharper Icsok-out, but uuthing more than the 
usual alarms occurred. 

Outside of the towm it advisable to carry a rifle, in 
addition to a revolver. We travelled thus accoutred even 
to Due, which is distant only about four miles as crow' 
6 ies^ and eight by the road. It is an old and welhused 
roadi but continues to-day to add to its melancholy records. 
Due itself, as the site of the oldest of the coal mines, was 
for long the most important settlement on Uie island. 

Our ascended the hilla hy a steep which 

yielded picturesque views of the open valley left behind 
of Alcxandrovsk and the tw^o silvery streaks of the Little 
and tliC Great Alcxandrovka nvcrsL Further inland was 
the village of Korsakovsk, set in the midst of a die,^- 
board of gardens which supply Alexmtdrov&k and evert 
Nikolacvsk, on the mainlandp with vegetables Down at 
the foot of the hill which were climbing ivas a tunndj 
looking tio bigger than a mouse-hDle. This was the coal 
mine where a score of convicts were at work in the intervals 
of their marauding expeditions. The great hill slopes, in 
process of being cleared^ were brown with the tree-stumps left 
a$ it were by some gtunt scythe. Our breasted tuils 
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which no ondioary EnglLsh hackney would have Uken \ 
until, nearmg the top^ the gradient diminished* and the 
road plunged into the Here we came upon a black 

cross by the wayside, one of three erected to the 
memory of persons murdered on the rmd during the 
previous year The first was to a merchant who 

had fallen under the hands of BarratnsvUi and h!s band. 
The next was also to a merchant who had gone for a walk 
from Alexandrovsk. and had sat down on a scat which 
Stands ill front of the cross, when, without warning, 
emerged from the fitigiRi and hernre he could 
turn* knocked him down and killed him- Another cross 
was passed just before reaching Due, but its story is 
g^lkno^vn to me. 

Passing the mouth of one of the convict coal mines, and 
following the trolley route down to the jetty* we came out 
upon the beach, and dashing aJong, now upon dry sand 
and then through the rising tide, the remainder of our ride 
may be described as in a /retina by land and sea 

Due* w ith its one little street in a narrow valley opening 
to the sea, is a pleasant contrast to Alcxandrov^k. It 
wears the aspect of village life. As we up the street 
one knew that at that house lived the doctor, there the 
priest [ here was the school, Utcre the baker's. There was 
a feeling of family life in the air. and the houses, each 
different in style* with their whitewashed fronts and bright 
green shutters^ were a relief to the sombre blown ness and 
grey ness of Alcxandrovsk. Our drew up at 

X/s cotbigc^ a tiny bos^Iike Ic^-hut, consisting of one room 
and a tiny antc*room for kitchen. It was his owUp for he 
had borrowed money to buy it against the time when his 
sentence should expire; othenvise, as an exile settler* he 
would have been liable to be sent anywhere at the will of 
the Chief of the exile department The ownersldp of a 
house gives the right to dwell in the settlement in which it 
is situated. He liad two convict servants* who were on 
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half duty. AS they were not well; and Uwy gave their 
unices to Mfr X- in spare time for a small considemtion. 

My companion showed me with pride round his little 
Jon. chief among the treasures of which were photographs 
of his father and of his w'ifc and children, whom he had not 
seen for so many years;. We had scarcely looked round 
when a uni formed messenger stood at tlie door, with the 
fcrjuMt of the Chief of the pris«)0 to know vi^ho the stranger 
w'as. 

Aa I have already mentioned^ the of the Due 

prison bore a good reputation^ and we found ourselves 
welcomed to dinner by him and his good wife* The talk 
began in a safe direction^ the hostess and myself comparing 
notes on the Koreans, she having met many in the course 
of tbu years she had lived at Vladivostok, When, however, 
a bowl of soup, a sample of that intcjidcd for the prisoners, 
w'as brought in to be tasted by the Chicfj convcrsalion 
drifted round to laaitera nearer home Wc talked of the last 
escape of priaoners from Alemandrovalc^ he appealing for 
excuise to the dearth of warders, W’hosc numbers wxrc tiot 
by any means up to their tabulated strengthj since many 
all[x;atcd to Sakhalin wxre really engaged in the burea’itx. 

the Chancelleric, etc The staff of warders is under¬ 
manned, and St-Fetersbuifg objeels to inercased expenditure. 
The difficulties of the Russian penal administration have 
largely been a question of cxpeiisCp and yet if pecutatfon 
were not rife, and officials were les$ bent on gambling and 
drinking, and more on obtaining even decent conditions 
for the convicts in their charge, most of the evil could be 
swept away. 

Our conversation had not continued bug before, rather 
suddenly and pregnantly he put the question, “ What do 
you think of Patriii? Is he as well known in England as 
in America I*' The reputation of Patrin* the brutal Cliief 
of the Alexandfovsk prison. Is by no mcaim con lined to 
Siberia, for such ts his fame in San Frmnchco that he 
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has been represented on the ihtre as the pri^oii 

demorii 

The story is told on Saklialin how a convict who 
oscai^d from the isUnd to Amcricai was arrested there 
and lay iii prison accused of niurdert where an cnterprisifu^ 
interviewer, thinking to leam some ietcrestiiig and sen¬ 
sational details from the accused, visited him. Me obtained 
disappointingly little from him, owjiig to the nian s 
stock of English j but to one of tlm queationi the foumedist 
pnU** Would you prefer to go back to yotir fufria? came 
the unexpected rcply^ " No, i would rather be hanged Uian 

go back to Patrin I'■ , ^ 

So well known to Itis brother officials was Patnns 
character, that only bteause they were all 
boat can one account for his retaining hbs position. ^ It 
even more stirprisiog that he had not bc^n assas^inat^. 
Ihirrata^vili had meant to accomplish it, but did not live 
to fulfil his intentions. The Chief used to pass ti^ driving 
furiously about Akxandrovsk, carrying a Winchester in 
addition to his police pistol ^ and in tlie prison he commonly 
went about with a revolver in one hand, for, big man as he 
was, he took all pfccaiitions when striking a prisoner. 

Let me answer the ftucka/m^'s quostioUt “ What do 
you think of ratrin 1 by two or three stories concerning 
liiuL The reader will hope, as I do. that the day may 
very near when the iniijates of ihc Alexiinlfovsli prison 

will be frec^ from hii lyrauny. 

Not lone before ! Untied on tie isIentJ the story of his 
criminal assault on a child of ten had even found its way 
into the Vladivostok papers, but the affair was hushed up 
by meam of the powerful ruble. Cue wJiose authority on 
Sakhalin stands unquestioned has said. “The officials 
commit the very crimes for w'hich the prisoners in their 
charge are convicted,** and if any confirmatjon of this were 
needed wc have it in the following Reuter's telegram, 
dated April tfiv 1901. “Tho Irkutsk court proceeds to 
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Sx-ighalicn to try almost the entire convict staff for forgery, 
embezzlement, fraud, anfl offences against public moral tty/' 

I win not dwell Fatrin's bdiaviour with the 

women prisoncrji. Many were the stories current among 
officials of his cruelty to prisoners, of his arbitraty con¬ 
finement of them in the dark ceJb, of the //W ordered out 
of spite* and of hi^ fatal assaults on prisoners ivhco be vras 
oven^etp 

I give her^ two sturies of bis behaviour to 
and it may be judged from these* what his conduct towards 
convicts has been and is. Tlie first jncTdcnt happened 
while t was at A^exandrovsk* and the other previouslyp 
during my conipanicm's incarceration in the prison* 

The overseer of the post-hotwe whtn^ we obtained our 
found one afternoon two of hia drunk 

and fighting. He ran down into the courtyard and sepa¬ 
rated them, but not before he Itad luid to strike one of 
them. The latter immediately went off to Patrin^, and 
complained that the oversfrer wns drunk, and had made 
a disturbance, etc When the overseer, who had gone to 
fetch his wife, returncd+ he found the Chief of the prison 
thcrc^ who, withciut waming* struck him a blow in the 
facft BlcKxl flowed from hLs mouths «ind in lii» half- 
stunned condition he appeared to be making for the tiver 
close by I but soon lost consciousness. When he came to* 
he went to the Chief of the district, informed tiim^ and 
cbimal damages* because for one officer to iitrikc aiioUicr, 
like a convtct* w'as no small offence. The district Chief, 
however, deprecated any ^ca^idal* and advised him to let 
it blow* over. 

Under such a man were the political exiles m prison; 
and to him those liviitg in Alcicandrov^k would have had 
to apply for their rations, had they not foregone their claioa, 
and striven, by their own exertions* to keep body and 
soul togcthcf, Wlnle my interpreter was yet la prison, 
at the beginning of his term on SaWbulin, he had to 
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undtfgo several unpleasant interviews witli Patfin* His 
story not only illustrates the arbitrary and uncontrolled 
behaviour of the prison-master towards officials; but also 
the class of obstinate criminal occasionally to be dealt 
with, rendered more so in this case by the arbitrary con¬ 
duct of the offidal before whom he had to ap^ar, 

Mr. X. said; " I had gone at the stated time when the 
Chief held audience to beg permission to be let out of the 
criminals’prison and live in lodgings, I could see ^mn 
through the dtwrway, sitting at his table, and inquiring o 
the overseers in the ante-room who were friendly if he 
were in a good mood, they assured me that it was a favour¬ 
able moment. 'Don’t wait,' they said,'until the conricts 
come ; he Is in a beautiful temper now 1 * As fotc would 
have it, however, whilst I was standing behind a soldier, 
waiting my opportunity of a pause in the Chiefs imting, 
an overseer entered, and. unfortunately, felt out with his 
superior. I hoatd Patriu say, ^ Hold your tongue t 

■' The overseer replied, ’ I will not hold my tongue. 
Vou must not speak to me like that. I am not a convict, 
but an officer, like yourself.' _ 

"The Chief, now roused,cried out,‘Hold your ton^c! 
The other, flushing up. drew Ws revolver, and flinging it 
down excitedly on the table, exclaimed in an angry voice, 

' 1 resign at once. I wilt not serve under such a-T 

■' There seemed little hope for me now;' continued my 
Interpreter, " but 1 still lurked behind the soldier, 
several convicts come and go, in the hope that the le 
would calm down. Hut mice more fate was against me, 
for there came along a young, slim convict, one difficult to 
deal with, and possessed of au irascible temper, 

" He entered, stepping boldly forward, and said,' lou 
may say what you like, but I dhall do what 1 Ukc- ^ 

“ The Chief rose, and asked,' What did you say ? ’ ^ 

“The other replied, as brazen-faced as ever, '1 cant 
work, and [ tell you I won't 1' 
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'* At this, Patrin, wjio was standing scared/ a pace off, 
struck him on the jaw with his right fist, and followed it 
up by a blow with liie left. 1 shrunk back horrified " said 
Mr. X., "and then ensued an extraordinary scent The 
young fellow, who was slight of build and not tall, seized 
the Chief by liis coat, and dragged him to the step.s. For 
the moment ratrin seemed powerless, but recovering him¬ 
self, called to the overseers who were sitting motionless on 
the bench. They roused upas if awakened from sleep, and 
steppbg forward, filing themselves upon the pHaoner, For 
a time I could sec nothing but a forest of arms, at one 
monumt flung in the air, and the next coming down like 
flails on the body of the convict, and stilt tlic Chief was in 
the grasp of the prisoner. It was a terrible wASSr, and the 
whole group was unsuspectingly gravitating towards the 
flight of stairs. It Wiis impossibJe to stop the moving 
maiiS, which drew nearer and nearer until it ultimately fell 
headlong down the steps, Patrin was on the top, and 
came off practically unhurt, but the prisoner, who had 
already been pounded and mauled, had several ribs broken." 
All through bis term the man had been very recalcitrant, 
and during the spring of 19^1 he seized the revolver of 
one of the soldiers on duty and sdiot him, lie made no 
attempt to escape, but standing calmly there, said, "‘1 did 
not want to shoot him; it was Tatrin I wanted." And 
then, pointing the weapon once more, shot himadf in the 
forehead. 

Among the hundreds of undoubted villains on the 
island there are naturally some of ou extremely refractory 
type, but at the same time there arc several of the prisoners 
whowould b« reckoned innocent in England, One of this 
latter class was u very holy old man, of wide reading, who 
had developed views after the type of Comtl Tolstoy’s. 
His home was in South Russia, and there he began to 
teach the doctrine of non-resi.stance. The authorities im¬ 
mediately pouncfti upon, arrested him for creating a riot, 
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iind sentenced him to eight years' hard labenr. Thus he 
found himself in prison at Alexandrovsk mih tJic most 
abandoned crimitiab. A samtly, dignified old man, a little 
eccentric perhaps, he always refused to shake handSp even 
with a and with a courteous gesture of e 5 (cuse would 
hold up his right hand in blessing, A fcUow-prisontr of 
his said that he bad never known him do a wrong or 
unkind act; and yet he had been condemned by Patrin 
more than once to chains and the dark cell The accom* 
panying picture is an illustration of one of the dark cells 
in the Alexandrovsk prison.^ tt was described to me by 
one who had often to pass itp as absolutely without any 
accommodation! plank-bed or fiams/ia, filthy and nml- 
odorous beyond conception. 

It is my impression that there is less of this sentencing 
of religionists to bard labour to-day than there used to be, 
I say '^my itnpression," for I cannot appeal to statistics 
of sufiidejit \'alucL On Sakhalin there were (Janufuy i, 
iS^) sixty-seven of this class (of whom three were women} 
undergoing hard labour. The cases that I came across 
were all of some standing, I will quote one more, and 
this time it is that of a Miutsulman. He was a rich man. of 
liberal thought and much leamingH and hailed from Kaian. 
Having studied Christian doctrine and been duly impressed 
by it, he attempted to teach a kind of eclectic Islamism and 
Christianity, It resulted in hi$ being am^^ted forfotmding 
a new sect^ and sent for fifteen years' hard labour to 
Sakhalin. His enemies accused him of fanatidsuip yet it 
could not he denied that, throitgh alh he continued to 
urge his brethren to live peaceably and honourably; and 
for this he was sentenced with criminals of Uio worst 
description. 

ifcrc follow two cases of men condemned for criminal 
acts, who can scarcely be said to have merited their punish- 
ment. My informant had had access to the ofiicjal fir/ru 
of the caacis from which he culled the following. The first 
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that of a poor mail in South Ruisb caught m tlie act 
of stealing a loaf The theft was admitted, but because he 
had a knife id his pocket (what peasant does not cany a 
knife ?) his crime was, tecbdically, robbery under arms, 
and his sentence eight ycats* hard labour on Sakhahn; 
which really meant iifo-bng punlshmtnt^ for,, as 1 have said 
htforCj few ever get away from the island- It mattered not 
that the man had been driven by hunger, perhaps by 
starving childrdij to the petty the he must expiate it with 
a life's exiles Surely such a punishment does not ^^fit the 
crime,” The accused is reckoned guilty until he can prove 
himself innocent; and to meutpate* not to do JiistJ€c\ is the 
logical sequence of Sdcb a system, CErcumstantjal evidence 
is sufficient to convict, and the benefit of the doubt is not 
a Russian conception \ but tlic miscaTriage of criminal 
justice is as nothing to the great blot on the system, the 
administrative process " by which political offooders arc 
imprisoned or banisliod without trial, a system which is 
obviously adopted bec^uiseof the want of suffideni evidence 
to convict. 

Tlic second criminal case w 3 cs one in which the pro¬ 
bability of ianoccncc would have cleared the accused in 
any English court of law* The subjects of it were two 
Kazaks. The fu'/ds began with the story of the inarriage of 
a nephew of tliese two brothers* The young couple w^ere 
handsome and very well offi anti evcr).'body wondered whyp 
with the prospects and everything they could wiah for^ 
they wett. unhappy* One day the nephew came to his 
uncles and complained that his life was embittered, for his 
wife had become the mistress of her step-father. Taxed 
with it she alleged that she had yielded simply to save 
her mother from being iJl-treated by the steji-father- Soon 
after this the latter was found murdered. The two Kazak 
uncles were arrested, triedj and arc now dragging out a 
rniserable existence oti Sakhalin. On what evidence they 
were convicted the fr/cis states. Near by where the body 
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of the victicfl %vas fouadp were cart-wheel tracks, and these 
wen; claiKted to eoincide wtth those made by the carts 
owned by the uncles. Doubtless this was so, for similar 
country carts were owned by hundreds around. Further^ a 
piece of strap alleged to belong to the harness of tlie i\vo 
brothers was found near by. It probably did* but the 
wdiole strap had been missing for some months, taken by 
the nephew on one of his visits, and^not bdng of imponance, 
had not been luquired for. 

Everj'thing painted to the nc[>hcw as the author of the 
crime for which diese two men were undergoing Ufc-long 
banishment; but the above evidence was sufficient to 
condemn the two uncles for murder* 

I do not intend the reader to take this case as typical 
of Sakhalin convicts, for I do not believe it to be so. Not 
the mLscatTjage of justice^ but the faulty administration of 
the penal system* is the glaring defect on the bland ; yet 
the glimpse which thi^o cases, and one more which I shall 
quotCj give of the lives of those baubhe^d co Sakhalin vvos 
one W'hich the inquirer came across on the island^ and 
goes to make up the ^um of the social coi^mos^ 

The irony of the third case was tliat the prisoner's term 
had expired on his arrival on Sakhalin, and when I jtiet 
him he had been three years on the island- Wlicn 1 
learned hb crimCi 1 thanked my stars that I was not a 
Russian subject, for 1 might have been guilty, and perhaps 
already had been guilty, unwittingly^ of the same* He 
had attempted to pass a forged thrcc-ruhle note- NoW| 
there arc not a few forged notes about in R uss i a * aisd it is 
easy to be deceived by them. The qucrsticn sliould have 
been* after alt, one of intention, Mr. X*, who knew liiiii 
very well* believed he was incapable of it- Hut even sup* 
posing him to have been guilty, again the piLUishmcnt could 
scarcely be said to fit the erirne-" My intcrf*retcr and 1 
found the man^ a Caucasiarr, in a little woudea house with 
clean wtuicAvashcd walls mid muslin-curtained windows, 
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and the usual prints of the Tsar and Tsaritsa on the waits. 
We were engaged iu negotiations with him to join forces, 
in pursuance of our plans to reach the Ainus overland. He 
had been sent out from Odessa on the Yaroslav, upon 
which my interpreter was likewise a passenger, in chains ; 
and having been stricken down with fever during the sea 
voyage, Mr. X. had attended him under the doctor^s 
instnictiotis. and had been the means of Eninng his life. 
He was therefore devoted to iny companion, and while 
we were talking a curious opportunity of showing hss 
gratitude presented itself. I have already referred to the 
freemasoniy which esista among the convicts. They have 
their code of honour, and when Mr. V., the cx-convlct 
merchant, had some six hundred riibles' worth of trinkets 
stolen from a show-casc in his stores, several of the 
convicts [wrscmally expressed their regret that such a 
thing should have happened to “one of themselves.” 
Hundreds of secrets were kept, at least from the officiab, 
though they were often told to us, or, rather, to my com¬ 
panion. My inlcrpretcr happened to mention that when 
most of his effects were stolen from him during the time 
he was sehoolraaster at the villa^ of Arkovo^ one thing 
he had especially regretted the loss of, and that was a ring 
given him by his wife. With a quick vehemence the 
Caucasian exclaimed, "Why did you not tell me beforef 
I know the man who has it I would have got it for you, 
had I known, I will get it l You have only to say the 
word, and Ml gel the devil for you!” He had done all 
but a couple of months of his term before leaving Russia, 
which had expired on the journey out, and yet now, unless 
he could accumulate money, he would never be able to get 
back to Russia ; and even if succe.<;srul, not before twelve 
years liad elapsed. He must go through his stage as an 
“exile settler “ for six years on Sakhalin, and as “ peasant” 
for another six years on the mainland, if he can get there. 
After that tlic law allows him to return to Europe, but 
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neither to St. Petcrsbui^ nof Moscow, if he haib from 
either of those cities. The Chief of the distfict may jjive 
permission to a prisoner soon after the termination of 
his sentence to go to the mainiand, if he has the promise 
of employment; but this does not affect the further twelve 
years' absence from Russia. 

The reason, as I have already mentioned, why ninety- 
nine out of every hundred never get away from the island, 
why the law in this respect is inoj^emtive, Is because the 
prisoner has no one to influence a merchant or employer 
to offer him a berth, or ho has been unable to save 
siifHcicnl to travel to Bnd one, or to buy himself into a 
commune, the latter a Lone costing him perhaps fifty or 
sixty rubles. Many have too hard a fight to get a living 
at all, not to mention those who succumb under a load 
of debt; and yet the longing for home is there, deep and 
enduring. Even if a man's time be legally up and he has 
sufficient meanB, it does not follow that he will straightway 
get off, and the following will explain in some cases why. 

On my way to Mr. A.'s I had to pass by the school- 
house, which is on the right-hand side, higher up the road 
on to which the prison faces. The school is a mixed one, 
and i cannot better describe one of the many games 
played, which throws iJght on the treatment of “exile* 
settlers" after their six years' further residence on 
Sakhalin has expired, than in the words of the news¬ 
paper Vfadkrcste&t cxceqited and translated by Mr. Zbook 
in “ Free Russia." 

Here is the game of "superintendent of the settle¬ 
ments " (Chief of the exile department), 

“ One of the boys, copying the manner of the superin¬ 
tendent, sits down, stretching himself upon a chair j another 
comes up with an oral petition, saying— 

“*Yer honour, show us God’s grace, put us on the 
peasants' list; it's six years that I'm an exile (p 9 $tcl^tii), 
and have not been noticed for anything 1' 
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* I don't wisnt to. Got away with you t' 

* Vcr honour, I dau^t owe the Crown anything*^ 

** * Warder* kick him out I ^ 

H* Will you allow me to apply to the governor (ChieO 
of the district 

II»What! To the govemor ? Warder* take him under 
arre^ I I will show you peasajitry. Walt a bit! * he shoutis. 

‘ Let him be put to hard labour for fourteen days! * 

•"The applicant pretends to be cryingp and says, ‘ Yer 
honour, don't ruin tne; forgive me, I'll go back home! ‘ 

JuKt then there resounds a slap on the face, and the 
word ■ Take himl' h uttered ; the culprit is mken away/* 
Some* in the hopelcssiH;^ of despair, have drowned 
their sorrows in drink. One such 1 met during the last 
week of my stay^. i had been to call on our landlady's 
old parents to order* I believe, the little vehicle they kept 
for hire, and there 1 found a lodger, a man stHl tn the 
prime of life* who was now in the eyes of the law a 
“ peasant,^ but had been a judge in Siberia, There was 
no doubt of his being an educated man* and I give his 
story, which 1 had no means of verifying* as it was told me 
by otie who had heard it from bis lips. 

It ap()eara that, during his occupation of the bench, 
he and the wife of the president of his court became 
enamoured of one another* and the lady intrigued to 
get her husband removed to another part of Siberia, 
whither slie might, with some show of reason, refuse to 
follow him. In order to compass her object, she destroyed 
several papers referring to in hand, amongst which, 

unknown to heCp were some of the highest importance to 
tlic judge, her lover. It was hc^and not her husband, who 
had to flee, and after many adventures, and in spite of aU 
the wonderful espionage of the Rtisisian police* he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the German frontier* But at the last 
moment, when trying to pass in company with some 
Jew^, he was arrested for being without a passport. He 
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disclainied all knowledge of kindred and homei and was 
sc^ntcnced as a to one aod a half years^ hard 

labour on SakhaJitL He had long since completed his 
time^ and was now trying to dmwn tus sorrows in drink. 
He accosted tne with a How d'ye do ?" and wished 
me **good-bye” m English, though with a very marked 
ajcccnt. 

Two or tlirco days later I passed another exile who had 
also been within an ace of escaping from his countty. He 
was driving his little bringing in farm produce to 

Alexandrovsky It was no less a person than Count 
Marovsk, who had been transported to Sibetia m the fir^ 
instance for a political crime- He had at one time not 
only succeeded in escapingj but in getting as far as St 
Petorsbnig- Unfortxinatdyi, in the streets of that city he 
met an o^erof the gendarmerie^ who instantly rccogniring 
him^ greeted him with an astomshed ** You here! Why^ 
how did you come all thb distance 

With all the concentrated hatred of the old ^ci&rjrrfor 
the rir/iisr, the count quick as Hghining drew hb 

revolver, atid saying* For that 1 camc^" shot him. 

lie was irnmediatdy arrested* and sentenced to fifteen 
years on Sakhalin. He is an old man now- fib time is 
done, but he remains an “ exile-settleri” with his own little 
house and plot of land. 
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STORIES OF CRIMES IN ALEXANDROVSK 


Chinrsc priaonrnr—An arractl «C0Jl— CbuTch service—A ai^hl fbr 
deed 9 cf darkness— Tunnellia^ and house? — An cmplGycr 

of a^Tissins— Satkhaiin ^ list Utopia e( no ta^^es—The pcrwi^r of 
the ruble. 

BOUT a fortnight after the return from the interior, 



the rooms which itiy interpreter and I were ocoi- 


A V pying having been already promised to others* we 
left oiir gcwl faosti tlic cx-ovcrsoer of the prison, and went 
to share the little house belonging to the petty customs 
officer^ doic to the prutan^ A scrubby wood separated the 
jetty from the town, and there were only one or two other 
houses near by^ besides the U?^ret opposite, and the long 
customs and quarantine sheds- 

These latter had been the home of Chinese prisoners 
during the previous winter. At the outbreak of the Boxer 
insurrection the Russians had ^ized* near Port Arthurf 
Hung Tung Shu, a military instructor who had studied in 
Engtandt and all his artiUery school* consisting of 13S 
Chinese youths. These were all deported to Sakhalin, and 
the authorities tried to make them work—some said actually 
set them to labour in the mines, but this 1 cs^nol verify. 
Hung Tung Shu was suiEcientiy an ^mirant with inter¬ 
national law to make effective representations, and the 
prisoners of war w*ere eventually supplied with food* and a 
bullock to draw their loads. As might have been expected, 
the latter was soon killed or stolen by bri^d/agi i met one 
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of the prisonors at Alexandrovsky but the rest had left 
earlier in the year. 

Our new host was engaged by day, and sometimes at 
night; in duty on the jetty. For nineteen years he had 
been in Governmenl service, and for a great part of that 
time responsible for the tracking of convict?. A strongs 
sturdy^ and rather fiery individual—a Little Ru$;aLaiir and 
they are by repute quick tempered—he looked as if he 
could give a good account of himself ; and yet^ accustomed 
as he was for years to facing these outlaws of the 
and protected by the fear of summarj" executioiip whicli 
was the fate of a murderer of officials, he hatl his limes 
when he was unnerved. One evening he left us to go down 
the road to the town. Ik- had scarcely gone a quarter 
of a mile, not so far as the straggling wood, when be 
discovered that he had forgotten hts revolver* He confc^cd 
to U3 afterwards—1 came all over hot. and in a fright 
lumcd back j then, t hinkin g of all the years I had hunted 
/rn*dja^\ I was ashamed to return, and sat dawn on a 
stone.Fortunately^ his wife observing that he bad left 
his revolver behind, sent one of the two convict servants 
whom she could trust, who found his master sitting by the 
wayside. 

The msecurZty of Ufc and property on Sakhalin presses 
very hardly upon the thrifty and te^pcctable peasant, 
and upon the families of the ofliclaiss. They can never 
fed sure of their own or their children's Uve$, The wife 
of the Little Russian with whom we were then lodging 
had by long residence become emholdeood fomellmes to 
delay her return home until after dark, bat always with a 
man^rvant or friend as companion. Very ocensionaily, 
taking her revolver^ she would venture on to the jetty in 
the evening to fetch her husband home; but this was a 
stone's throw off, and anued sentries guarded the approach 
to the firhfOfs, 

On the evening before we moved to their abode she 
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had narrowly cscapeil being held up. She was being: driven 
to AJexandrovsk, with a woman fritnd, to visit her parents. 
It was already dusk, and before they had got a quarter nf 
a mile from the house the horse shied and sprang asidOj 
and a bead and shoulders popped out of the ditch by the 
roadsidisv Tlic cailed out, -^WhoV there?” and 

the outlaw, who^ tn the darkness^ had thought the women 
were alone, made off into the wood. 

On another occasion a thrifty^ industrious ex-convict 
came to me at my rc<iuest to fetch some sealskins to be 
dressed. It was tlie evening of October 16, and the 
previous night tliere had been a storm, which ! shall have 
occasion to mention, for a gale on Sakhalin meani the 
opportunity for dark deeds. Everj'body seemed to be in a 
state of alarm after the doings of the previous night, and 
this man was no exception, for thongh big and tall, and 
with but a mile to go, he refused, even at 6 p.m., to take 
the sealskins with him, lest he should be robbed. 

Our new dwelling was a tittle square wooden house, 
divided into four small rooms, opening the one into the 
other. Our host was comfortably off. hut even to the 
eyes of an English cottager the place iwuld have looked 
bare. Of course there were no carpels, not even a mat; 
two or three tables and chairs and a form, with two cup¬ 
boards containing the wardrobes and other effects of the 
familyi and a great wooden chesh made up the inventory. 
The contents of the last-named article aroused my curiosity, 
and. on inquiry, I (earned that it contained a hiindmd- 
wcjght of lump-^ugar^ Perhapa the most interesting room 
of all was tljc kitchen, for our hostess kept open house. In 
fact, on one she told its. she had made tea seventeen 
times. It wa^ a handy house of call for i>eople amving nr 
departing by scsl 

The island of Sakhalin^ both Russian and native, is 
still in the old days of Iio^pibdity before such ” modem ** 
notions as inns cr hoteb had taken shape, and our new 
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abode was tound to be a handy place of call. The welcome 
by no means spent itself at the end of a glass of tea, and this 
for a veiy good reason, since the imccrtainty of the arrival 
of vessels sometimes stranded the would-be passengers at 
our domicile. For people who regarded their time as 
important, and there were one or two audi on the island, 
there was a most aggravating fickleness about the behaviour 
of vessels. 

One day, hearing that Mr. Y„ who was taking messages 
for me. was leaving that day for Vladivostok. I strolled 
down to the end of the jetty to wish him " good spiked. 

There I found most ofthcofTictal world assembled, including 

the Chief of the district, the head pope, and several 
whose acquaintance i had made, busily engaged in the 
usual accompaniment of farewells—drinking. Several o 
the party were leaving,the Rikovsk doctor fork ladivostok, 
Romebody else for Japan, and others for the mainland, 
before the cessation of navigation. The steamer had been 
descried on the homon.and was steadily nearing the shore. 
Good-byes were said, and. stepping outside, 1 shook hands 
with Mr. Y., and ivishcti him '‘Aw vsya^** when he lumed 
suddenly, and, pointing to the ship. said. Mais. jc ne vais 
pas partir, voyea votis, Ic vaisseau s’est toiimi et rctoume 
A De Castries 1” It was clear she dared not stand in closer, 
the westerly breeze being too strong, in the absence of a 
safe anchorage, and there remained nothing but to retani 
to the mainland for refuge. So there would be another 
farewell later, with the usual accompaiiimcnt, and per¬ 
haps, even a second and a thirxl. Such glorious uilccf 
tainty was responsible at times for filling our kitchen to 
overflowing. 

Sometliu^s it wa.'s a whole faulty—fatherp mothcr, ami 
childr^—%vho made their bed on the floori while the convict 
servants stretched themselves along the bench* At aoothLr 
time it was a young woman with three or four children, 
who had to be housed for two or three days, waiting for 
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their vessel But of alt the curious company which that 
kitchen hcliJ during my stay, a party which dropped in for 
rtfrohmcDt one afternoon was the strangest. It was the 
day before we had set out for Doe, An esc’-convict 
merchant, havmg ,3*000 rubles upon him, and fearing attack, 
had cast about how to bring them safely from Due to 
Akxaiidfovsk. 1 have already described the road, from 
which the leader will see that he was wise to take precau¬ 
tions. i le had got together as escort three Caucasian con¬ 
victs. It was these that I now saw gathered in the kitchen^ 
and a more sunken-eyed, deep-broiived, cut-throat lot, armed 
with rakishdouking daggers at their bclts^ 1 don't wish to 
meet. I tliought 1 would rather have taken ray chance with 
the itredjagi. The merchant certainly had cause to con¬ 
gratulate himself on his escape, for his son had been passing 
along the same road that very w'&efcp when two men armed 
with guns leaped out upon him from the forest For¬ 
tunately, before they had seriously injured him, he was 
rccoguJxed, and^ w'!th the detightrul and 

of tlic Sakhalin they exclaimed^ It wasn't you 

we wanted* but your father J" 

imiTiunIt>^ rendered the convicts bold. One morning I 
passed two drunken men rolling up the street* within ear¬ 
shot of an approaching official, talking loudly of a certain 
robbery for which thetr mates had been irnprisonedf and 
boldly declaring that they would get them out- From their 
talk L felt prelty sure that they had committed theofFcnce, 
and when I found them in Mr. Yh's ^tore making unusual 
purchases of stuflTs ray suspicions were further confirmed. 
We were still standing in the store waiting fora reply 
to an inquiry about vessels, when two elderly convicts 
came in. They were talkingiand did not pause in their 
conversation. One of them wanted to sell hi3 hut, and 
offering it to the other* who, however* did not seem to 
be much tetnptcdj S0i as a further inducement, the first 
satd^ '"Look here I rU sell you the hut and the old 
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woman too!" At firat I tlioug^ht it a bit of SakbaJiri 
liujucurp blit It was grim reality. 

Notwithstanding the vagaries of steamers, lodgers, how- 
cveFi were occasional, and in the ordinary course our two 
convict servants slept in the kitchen alone. One of them 
wc trusted^ but the other, having robbed our landUtiy^ had 
to he dismissed, and from that time wc were continually 
changing. Some of them were murderers, and our host 
being an imder-ofiicial^ had not^ of course; the first choice 
of these prUon-birds. 

The kitchen was entered through a porch from outn^f- 
doors, and opened by a door without latch into the room 
in which I slept wnih ray goods and chattels. AntJthcf 
door gave access from my room into the next, but this bad 
a bolts How'cvefjp notw^ithstandiiig I and the convict* were 
thus shut off to ourselves* and that they could communicate 
undisturbed with friends outside^ it is only fair to say that 
they tnade no attempt to murder me or jiossess thcjnselvcs 
of my eiTects. For my$clfp I alw^ays slept with my loaded 
six-chamber under my pillow, but perhaps it b as well 
that they did not know I was a heavy skepen 

Winter begins, or should do so on Sakhalin, on 
October t (n.S I 4 th}| and the secemd window^ giving 
double resistance to cold and draught, were duly put in 
and caulked on that date. 

Thenceforward wre depended for fresh air on what 
might filter through when the outer door was open* A 
tiny pane, it i 3 true, in of the windows was opened by 
the application of considerable force and at my special 
request, and left ajar for a few minutes before hreakfasL 
The same day marked tivo other events in the Sakhalin 
Kaicndar, the doling out of winter clothing to the 
prisoners, and the anniversary of the appearance of the 
Virgin Mary to the Archbishop of Constantinople, when, 
by holding a veil over the city, slie signified her protection 
of it against the heathen. 
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October l is therefore a feast-day, and on arriving in 
the chiiTch, an ornate wooden structure, we found a full 
congregatioti of officials and exiles. All were standings as 
h usual in Russian churches, many talking and chatting 
about business matters or prison news; while the scrviccp 
which began at eight and ended only at eleven, was going 
on. Behind the rood scree n, and barely visible through its 
netivork of carving, moved three priests with Uing flowing 
hair, in gorgeous crimson and golden robes. They were 
mtoning wMIe a choir of small boys $arig» There was a 
considerable amount of bowing and of changing places, and 
mixed with it all strange noises rising aln:iost to liowb 
and falliDg to grunts. Then very impressively the gates 
of the scroeti swung opeUt and the head pope, with whom 
1 had travelled down the Amur, came slowly forward, 
holding a large gilt cross, w'ith which he made the sign 
of the cross to the congregation. The communion of wine, 
mixed witli water, and bread was next administered to 
children under the age of six, and the congregation stood 
silent while tlie priests poured the contents of the spoon 
into the mouths of the babes-m-arnvs, who were screaiTiing 
and kicking. The priest meanwhile looking furtively* 
and rather irreverently^ 1 thought, out of the cornera of 
bis eyes in varioMs directions. Then followed a short 
sennon, qmte a good address^ my interpreter said, and a 
ccillectiorL During tlie service Patriii^ who towered head 
and shoulders over most around blTn* was selling sacred 
candles, for he was one of the churchwardens* 

After the collection another portion of the service was 
read, and then one of the priests, taking an 
which was by no means n ** little brushbut resembled a 
whitewasher'Sj began to sprinkle the cotigregatjon in lum 
with holy water. The first to go up w^as the Governor* 
and, solemn as the rite was meant to be, 1 could not resist 
the sense of the ludicrous when the great brush came down 
with a smack upon hb bald head. 
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The climate of Sakhalin has its cjttfcmes, as we have 
seen in the short sketch given in Chapter VI.. but the colfl 
is £2 dry colcL doctor aissurcd fwc that there svcipe no 
ca^es of ^:insumptioii the island, e^icept among the 
Kirghiz and South A 5 ian faces, who could not stand Lhe 
severity of w^inicf i and, though there arc regions of 
swamps, infectious diseases have not yet got a hold 
sufficient to malcc these exhalatiojis dangerous. 

Pegs are less prevalent on the islaml than has been 
generally believed, and. as the meteorological obscr^'Cr 
remarked to me, owing to tlte presence of a hranch of the 
Kriiro Si wo from Japan^ and a Cold stream from the 
Okhotsk Sea, aerial currents are lively^ and the fog cannot 
stand still as in England, where a practically eriuable 
temperature exists on the surrounding seas. 

The weather for the most part during this ^he middle 
of October, had been cold and cleafi with frosts at night. 
Tile wind from thi; north was not unlike our east winds in 
March; then, with a vtcrliyg, to the south, would come 
a day or two of showers, foliowetl by an October day. 
Sunny and bright. No healthy Englishman would h+tve 
thought of wearing an overcoat on such a day, though 
the soldiers huddled their great around theni| and 

sht/fi had already begun to appear in the streets. Away 
to the west, the coast of the mainland^ luiles distant, 
wa& clearly visible, and towards sundown, strolling out 
alone on the 1 w^atched the great Sol bathing the 

siioW'Cappcd mountains in Jiis rosy light, and waited the 
lead^olouring waves and the creeping shadows all along 
the lone coast os he sank Into the deep waters. At such 
times the loiidincss and separation of tlie exile from the 
outer world came over me, and 1 had a glimpse into the 
biitemess of his banishment, the dyiag down of long- 
deferred hope into the colourless, dull leaven of despair* 

The sum mits of the mountains had long been covered 
with snow, but the while mantle crept but siowly down 
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their sides* The old wcithcr-wise Stiid that they had 
n^?vcr known the a now so long delayed, [t should have 
fallen, accordirtg to their account, for good about October 
26, not to disappear until the following April. They 
did not know then that King Wlotcf was going to make 
up in intensity for thi$ short respite, for the winter of 
1901^2 was extraordinarily severe throughout Siberia. 

If Sakhalin has its bright and clear days, it aJso has its 
storms, when men and women turn in their beds and 
pray that no deeds of darkneiis shall cndiinger thetr 
hcime. 1 remember more U^an one such night, but the 
one which seemed to unnerve most was that of October 
15-16. The wind had risen* and all the steamers bad 
bolted over to De Castries. Beginning earlier in the east, 
it had worked round to a stiff south-westerly breexe, ending 
at length in a north-w'esteriy gale. The storm was howling 
through the rafters^ and the wild vi^aves dashing in 
fury over the jetty. The great lighters* which ivert fastened 
and refastened to the inner side of the T-shaped 
were threatening everj" moment to break loose, snap their 
bonds, and sma^h the jetty in thdf wild efTorts to get loose 
Sea birds, driven in by the storm, were whirling around the 
great rugged promontory \ nobody was about that could be 
in. The sentries at the landward end of the jetty wem vainly 
endeavouring to keep themselves warm, wrapping ihcir 
voluminous felt overcoats once and again round them. 
With nngers numbed, they stood their bayonets in the 
sentry-boxes, and stamped up and down. Behind our 
dwellings fifty yards awayp was a roaring fire, in front of a 
nondcsofipt shelter, which it tiureatened to Uck up in the 
fury of the storm* Camped there were all sorts of dis¬ 
reputable characters, for it was a refuge for the outlawed. 
It was just such another Dight as that on which the six 
prisoners escaped from the prison at Alexandrovsk. All 
through the night the wind howled and the storm rag«], 
iind our hostess lay awake until it was light, cr^dng at 
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intervals, "T hear them! I am sure I t!o! They^ are 
tunndUng; under the house!** Such a night, less than a 
hundred years ago^ the wreckers on the coast oT Cornwall 
found their opportumty. So it ja on Sakhalin, only 
tt is from the !and| and not the sea, that the wreckers 
profit 

Id the town the tunnellers and wreckers of sho[is were 
at work- Of the many deeds of darkneSu^ re^'^ealed the next 
morning, to mention only one^ a lit lie store at which I had 
dealt, lying within a stone's throw of my first lodging, was 
broken into and stripped, ft was situated exactly opposite 
the barracks on one side and the prison on the other; 
and yet, notwithstanding this and the fact that tiac owner 
and his family were sleeping in the ho^c^ some con¬ 
victs in the middle of the night, and under cover of the 
storm, dug under the house, beginning in the road arid 
coming to the floor, cut a hole in it, entered, and deared 
the place. 

Eight days later a similar* but worse, event took place. 
On the morning of October 24 we roused up about half-past 
five to find a fire in full bla^e in the toivn^ Being more 
than a mite distant freun the scene^ it at first iooked as 
though the greater part of the town w'as a!ight; but as we 
were gradually able to locate it, we saw that it proceeded 
from the iaiiar. Our concern was cot allayed by this, since 
it seemed probable that the house of a Sister, who w'as 
doing excellent work among the exi!es, was involved; but, 
fortunatdyj as we learned from messengers, it was not so, 
but was confined to the h ousc n ext door. This was occupied 
by an ex-convict luercliant, against whom die incendiaries 
appeared to have had a grudge* They proceeded by their 
usual methods of tunneding, and this notwithstanding the 
scene of operations was the public market-pUce. Cutting 
their way through the floor, and emerging in tltc storey they 
founds to their disappointment, no vodka. In the absence 
of any other spirit, they broke the necks of ail the bott!os of 
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cau dc Cologne^ drank the contents^ Bnd, seizing all they 
tould cmy away, set fire to the premises. The owner* to 
wliom thk was not a first exi?ericaoep undisturbed by their 
“Lurglingr but aroused by the smoke, sdfcd hh revolver 
and rushed out into the market-placep firing several tinier 
to attract the aitention of the police. No notice had been 
laken by tlie man nn the watch-tower^ a common institu- 
tion in vvoodcn-bullt towns in New Zealand and Americap 
as tveh as Russia, and probably he was asleep; but the 
or the policcp aroused him, and he clanged the 
alarm-bell. 

A fire-pump ivas sent down to the scene of the outbreak, 
but, as luck would have ftp there was no resenfu of water, 
althoygii ustoTu m buckets is supposed to be kept at the 
fitatiou. It remained only for iwater-carts* barrels on 
TWO wheels, to be found and sent down to the river to be 
filled^ Of course tliese means wore Iiopdessly and 
ludicreimily inadequate, 

Hy tlus time the Governor had arrived on tltc scene, and 
it clear that the whole house was doomed The old 
merchant* $ccing that everything would be burnt, called to 
the spectators that they might help themselves, but the 
Governor would not allow jt, and, ordering tJiem to stand 
back, stationed a cordon of soldiers around the fire until all 
was consutoed. 

UTiile, as I havo said, a freemasonry does e^tist among 
the convicts, the bond is much loosened in a large scttlc- 
inent like Alexandrovsk, where the majority are strangers 
to one another; and this accounts for these attacks on 
one another. The immediate cause is generally revenge 
or spite, and 5 cimetun.es envy of success or good fortune. 
The chance of obtaining property of any descriptioa, even 
to a pair of boots, b a sore temptation to the professional 
CTiminalH 

Two or three days after the storm a poor woman from 
Korsakovsk village, near Alexandfovsk* called on our host. 
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and told her story between bursts of ciying. Somebody 
had stolen her al!, her horse, which was worth, she said* 
1 20 rubies, and her cow, which had cost ninety. She had 
probably borrowed money to buy them, which made it alt 
the harder. We could not help her, but the oflScer promised 
to prevent their being ^nt by sea to Nikolacvsk, which the 
thi<rves might probably attempt to do. 

Somethnes it is starvation^ or the chance escape, that 
drives a convict to extrcmjtie& My mtcrpretcf told me 
that many had said to hinip as he put it, “We cry, but we 
must kill/' meaning, "We must murder^ though we weep 
for ciir victim/' 

The most bomble case of recent murder was that by a 
man who called upon tis one day to condone with him for 
his bad treatment at the hands of the officials!'* He 
vras a merchant, and had had a young and beautiful Tartar 
wift He grew suspicious and accused her of fUrting 
with others, until one day she disappeared* as It was 
generally supposed, with one of her lovers, Months passed 
by, and the true story began to leak out It appear^ that 
he had hired an assa^ssLtt, at the current price of twenty-five 
rubles, to murder her as a faithless spouse, who, according 
to the law of Muhammad, merited dcaihL The hired 
assassin completed his ghastly work* but he and his 
employer fell out about the terras. The merchant solved 
the difficulty by hiring another assassin to murder the first ^ 
but the second was not so successful and^ his victim 
recovering, talcs began to circulate. Then a woman was 
emboldened to come forward^ and she told how when she 
had been to get some bread of the merchants she saw 
him actually malcing the noose ready to hang hb wife^ and, 
in a great fright, ran out of the >jhopi, but not before ho 
had threatened her life if she breathed a word Now that 
the half-murdered man had told bb version of the story, and 
it had been decided to arrest the merchant on his return 
from Nikolaevslri she could no longer hold her tongue. 
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AStQT Ml this luM ti^spircd, I passed the merchant 
driving in the street, and even met him in our dweUitig. 
1 inquired how it came about that he was free. 

"Oh,"' was the reply^ **thc court does not cotne here 
until next July from Vbdfvostok,*' 

“ But I have seen poor men waiting under arrest, for 
their trial ten months hence, why not he i 

“ Oh, well* he lias a house and is a merchant, and so 
the ofhciaJs let him Looser He cannot escape, and 1 expect 
hft has made it all right with them." 

When he caJJed upon us the day before I left the 
island, he had been nsarrested, and this time made to pay 
a bail of rubleSi, for wliicb he openly declared that he 
was very hardly treated. 

A night or two previous one of his hired a$aa3$ius 
knocked at our outer door about g.jo p.m. The convict 
servant called out, famf** ('Who's there!"), and 

reoognijing his voice parleyed with him, but refused to 
open. He wanted a candle, be said, but they seemed to 
think it was my 500 rubles that he and bis companions in 
league were aAer, and bad chosen the opportunity of our 
host and hosted absence to acquire* We kept ourselves 
in rcadincii^ for any attack through tlie windows^ but we 
had the advantage of being shuttered on the uiside, and 
the assassin had gained too little infonnatfoti to encourage 
him in the attempt. 

To those who feci emshed by ta.\aiion and regard 
themselves victims to the demands of a civilized Govern¬ 
ment, I would recommend Sakhalin as that long^dcsired 
land—a country free from taxes 1 Not even does the rate- 
col lector haunt the doorsteps of unwilling ratepayers, 
for there are no rates to pay. It is true if you don"t care 
for the well water you may pay a man sixpence a month 
to bring you water from Uve river* and if you value the 
services of the watchman in disturbing you with Ids rattle 
at night and apprising the burglars and thiCTcs of his 
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wh&rcaboutSf you may give him a like sum. But strictly 
speaking you need pay nothing in rates or taxes for the 
privilege of residcoco on Sakhaliu—nothing save insecurity 
of life and property* 

The island, because of its position and dimate, has 
sometimes been compared with Iceland, but in the matter 
of crime a greater contrast could not be found. There 
inust be a larger number of crimes committed in proportion 
to the population on Sakhalin than anywhere cIec. whereas 
on Icdand the exact reverse would be true* It is said 
that in 1000 years two cases, bath of thofts, have been 
recorded there* One was committed by a man who, 
having broken hia arm, was suddenly deprived of the 
power to work. He was driven to the theft by hunger, 
and this being recognised* he was placed under medical 
care and put in the way of earning his livings The other 
was by a German* w ho had no such excuse, and tvas told 
to sel] all hh property* make good the damage done^ and 
then leave the countr>"*oT be executed. 

Such stern treaunent for theft did not obtain on 
Sakhalin* aud if one gilded the otficlal palm he could 
get off even with honour* At the beginning of last year 
(490^) fifty pairs of peasants^ £hoc$ were stolen from tlw 
Government stores at Alexandrovsk* but aa the price they 
fetched there was only thirty kopycks, against one ruble fn 
Nikolaevsk,the thief started far the latter place to sell them 
there* On his way* how'ctxr* he was stopped by a soldier, his 
goods examined, and the Government stamp found inside 
them, fie was therefore arrested and brought back to 
Alexandrovsk to be tried. While locked up in the guard¬ 
house the prisoner, who was a Caucasian, saw a friend and 
compatriot pass the window* and made signs begging him 
to get him free somehow. Thcf^upon this friend came to 
the police-office and made an arrangement, for a sum of 
ten rubles, to be allowed to change the Government shoes 
in question for others. This was done to the satuiructian 
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of all the parties concerned, the overseer of the isfiravniJb 
ujilocktng the door and superintending the exchange. 
When the trial came on* the accused said there must have 
been a mistake, the shoes were cot Government ones, but 
had been made by the settlers; would the official examine 
them. TIse substituted shoes were brought in, and Ending 
no Government stamp on thcrap the official beggrai the 
man's pardon for his wrongful arrest p 

One more instance of the power of the ruble; A Httle 
while after tlie previous incidetit, liftcen tma of mutton-fatt 
weighing a pud each, dli^appearcd from the Government 
stores. No trace of them could be found* and thdr loss 
created some disturbance, as the fat h very scarce and 
rather valuable on Sakhalin^ Now in the markct-pLacc 
are several ramshackle shelters of no good reputation, into 
which thieves, being hard pressed* dive and vnn.ish by 
underground passages; for some reason or other a raid 
was made on one of these, and In the cellar* amongst other 
things* were found three tins of this mutton-fat- The 
owner of the hut was arrested and brought before the 
overseer of the police. With much whimpering and many 
tears, the accused man begged him to take what he liked 
of his property rather than imprison him. “My time on 
Sakhalin will vciy soon he up^ and If I am convicted again, 
I .'shall have another term and never be able to get back to 
the mainland.'" 

“That is an old stoty “ said the oflidal in a stem tone* 
and won't pay." But, with a sudden change of tone* he 
added, ** How much will you give me If 1 mak« it all 
right?" 

The prisoner* taking hope^said^ **1 will give you one of 
the tins and ten rubles," 

*'No* not enough," replied the offidaL 
“ Tweiity*fivc rubles," the prisoner offered. 

'"All right* I will see to it" said tJic overseer; and, 
as if by nmgtc* the tins of mutton-fat were dianged to 
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commoQ' swine’s fat, and when the trial eame on the 
overseer declared that ** there had been a mistake. I 
thought that they were mutton-Iat, but I suppose that 
I must have had a cold when I examined them the other 
dayl” 


CHAPTER XX 


SAKHALIN TO VLADIVOSTOK 


The Russian priest—^Tbe prisoner’s hape—Sister de Mayer—Her 
jtoty—Heroic efforts—Her solution of the unemployed probUsm— 
Sakiudin eoal—Farewell to the i sland—Dc Castries Bay—t am to 
cross Manchuria as a ” b<iok*lceeper,* 

HE Kussiart penaJ system, so far as it deals with 



crimitiais, amipares, on the whole, not utjfavour3.bly 


X with the regulations for the punishment and incarec- 
ration of delinquents adopted by other European nations. 
The provisions by which a prisoner may be promoted from 
one class to another, and gain his froedotn gradually, are 
calculated to give hope and encourage reformation. It is 
the obvious faittire of the ailmintstration to cany out the 
aim of the law, as revealed in the foregoing pages, that is 
so lamentable. 

The reader may asW, does the Govemment do anything 
for the prisoner through the priests^ Ko direct attempt 
at reform by the ministration of chaplains, as in England, 
is contempIate<l on the island, and the priests are not likely 
to go out of their way, even if their duties allowed it, to 
visit the prisoner m gaoL 

The Russian priest can scarcely he com|>ared with his 
English brother. The reader is familiar with the fact that 
the social position of the French tur^ and the German 
pastor is not that of the English clcigyman. Such in¬ 
feriority and social exetusioo are only accentuated in the 
case of the Russian pope, who is^ speaking generally, un¬ 
educated. Histoiy and custom have been responsible for 
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retldcfing the RuBSiatl clefgy separate class. The rtiral 
priest excluded by his bringitig up from the society of the 
cultured, has by his training and family been separated 
from the peasant class. 

His position is further differentiated from that of our 
clergy, and his office rendered a difficult and even obnoxious 
otic, by the manner of his remuneration- Excepting in a 
few he is totally dependent upon fees, and this 

naturally results in regrettable altercations and haggling 
at confirmations, weddings, and burials. Scandals are 
created, and stories are even current of secret interments 
by poor peasants to evade the grasping hand of the pope. 
If such a system of payment engenders in too many cases 
greed, social functions tempt the priest to drunkeimess. 
The temptations are many and insidious. It i* hot always 
the attraction which a feast has for a man living in poverty, 
but the duties of his poaitioti which lure him into intoxica¬ 
tion. As their priest, be is expected to make himself 
sociable with his parishioners, and on certain occasions 
at Christmas, Easter, etc—when he goes round the village 
blessing each house, he would cause great offence if he did 
not accept a glass of vodka at each. He is called in on 
aU popular festive occasions, and on Sakhalin when the 
Government or Crown bank was opened, the pope Wfis 
there to inaugurate it, with the reading of a service, and 
the sprinkling of the w'alls with holy water, A feast followed, 
and of course the habit of drinking begun at functions does 
not stop with Ibcm, 

When I visited Due. my interpreter took me to see the 
littb schotilroom in which he taught his pupils, and, as ^ 
wer-e walking up the streist talking about the schoo * ^ 
remarked on the difficulty he had, in pursuance of^ his 
instructions, to get the children to respect their pii«t, 
'*llow can I do it," he said, "ivhcn they find the priest 
lying drunk in the gutter ? Of course, their iirst impulse 
(3 to pelt him with stones." 
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All I met in my travels spoke with a contempt of the 
Russian pope, no less bitter than the hatred of a socialist 
in Pads tofwards the Roman Catholic priest. It is con¬ 
sidered in Russia to be unlucky to meet a pope on first 
leaving home; yet it h curious that, openly as the peasants 
may deride and pour contempt upon hiiHi the moment he 
dons his robea their attitude i$ at once changed, and he is 
their respected priest, the intercessor between them and the 
Tower above. But it would be unfair and untrue to accept 
these dicta alone, and thus label all the Russian detgy. 
There arc many excellent and saintly exceptions^ and the 
Synod Ls now aiming at better discipline, and a higher 
standard of education. Nor should we overlook the difli- 
cultses of tile rural priest, his social ostmclsm, his pecuniary 
straits, and the temptatiobs that his ofHce occasions him. 
His work is not always easy; and sometimes at the peril 
of his life he has to fight against the bitter cold and deep 
snow-drifts, in ministering to the needs of bis flock. 

On .Sakhalin it was not to be expected that the priests 
would be su^xrrior to their brethren in Russia. With one 
exception, at Derbensk, those whom I met and heanl of 
were scarcely a degree bcUer than the rest of the otiiciaR 
either in regard to drinking or morality. 1 \vill not attempt 
to repeat the stories I heard of them, but here is one con¬ 
cerning rectitude in financial matters which was told me by 
one of the chief actore in iL A prisoner of rank, who 
arrived on the island in 1897, was approached by the pope 

at-. As a result of this interview, the prisoner, who 

was of an obliging tempeiament, and thought it well to 
cultivate frioudly relations, went straight to Mr. Y. and 
asked him, as a matter of business, for a loan of 3OO 
rubles. Now Mr, Y,* knowing the family of the prisoner, 
was willing to do it, but, fully aware of the dangers of 
plunging thus early into debt politely inquired if the 
loan was for his client's own use. The new arrival ex¬ 
plained that it was a private matter, but was induced to 
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mention that the pnest in qutistlon had asked him for aii 
advance^ WTiereupon Mr, Y.^ while not refasin^ the loan, 
counselled his client not to oblige the pope^ since he must 
never expect to see It back again. Explanations followed, 
and the true stoiy transpired. The prisoner learned that 
the priest had taken 300 rubles out of the poor-box in 
the church, and as the annual opening of the box was 
impending, he had to find that sum. In the end, tlic 
pope prevailed upon some of the ofBdals to advance Iiim 
the money^ for they were all In the same boat. 

The Russian law msfsts that every official—not be¬ 
longing to any of the acknowledged religions other than 
the Orthodox Catholic Church—shall receive the Com¬ 
munion once a year; but it Is well known that this law is 
frequently obeyed in tlie letter rather than the spirit With 
the connivance of the priest^ the signature of the commu¬ 
nicant in the book Is sufficient [ the Commuaiou is not 
adniintstcred, but the priest gets his fee. Needless to say. 
this what happened with most of the convicts, and the 
Government paid the fees. The only spiritual care that 
the inmates of the prison received from the priests was on 
a great feast-day. as on October i (O-S.), when a pro¬ 
cession was made froni the church to the prison, and there, 
after a few minuted" service, the prisoners wore idlowcd to 
come forward and kiss the cross held up by tlie pric$t 
Not to the priests, but to a Certain lady who had braved 
hard^ip and peril* did the prisoners look for help- In her 
a new hope had dawned upon Sakhalin, two years previous 
to my visit I found her living in a wooden house giving 
off that unenviable spot* the market-place. It was after 
dark when I called, and it was aiwa>^ a work of some time 
and patience to gain an entrance anywhere after dark. A 
side door of the adjacent comt>'ard, in wbich a couple of 
savage dog^f were raging to get at us, w^as stealthily Dfvened, 
after a parleying from behind it Then an adjournment to 
the other door followed, and the Janitofp being satisfied 
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to our amicable intentions, admitted me and Mr. X. to a 
large TOom filkd with books and magaiinea, undergoing 
repair at the hands of exiles. We passcid through this to 
the inner sanctum of Sister de Mayer. She hati not yet 
returned, and wc had kisur^^ to glance round the simply 
fumished rtjom. and enjoy Tor once a biasing fire, d 
instead of the great closed but more efTcctive 
Russian stove. Miss Eugenie de Mayer is a young bdy 
of slight build> somewhat pale-looking, but with 4 face 
expressive of great determination and eothustasm. The 
daughterof a well-known philanthropist General de Mayer* 
she comes From wealthy home, where life around her held 
every social attraction, (t ivas the reading of Chekovs 
de^enpLion of the life of convicts on Sakhalin that awoke 
her to the awful realities of that life, and inspired her with 
the longing to go and help^ 

In England tlie desire to do benevolent work has free 
scope, but in Russia it is by no means so: help of this 
kind borders daugeronsly on reform, and it necessary 
for Miss de Mayer to proceed gradually and prudently- 
She had already qualified Uer^elf as nurse of die Red Cros^ 
Society* a qualification tvhich is high in a country of such 
long distanec^H where :he nurse has often to take the place 
of the doctor; and she took the first step towards reaching 
Sakhalin by joining an emigrant train as medical attciidant. 
Wc can hardly conceive of ihc conditions into which she 
now plunged A bdy bem and bred^ she spent months 
attending these poor and filthy her home an 

empty baggage w^hsch had in emergency to serve 
a hospital. While thus engaged, the position of matron 
in the Sakhalin orphan home was offered to her, and thu$ 
canic the opportunity* of reaching the island. 

Several years previously some charitable ladies of St. 
Petersburgt under the highest patronage, had established 
a refuge and home on Sakhalin for the children of con^ 
victs bom, on the road to Sakhalin, or in prison. The 
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tnanagement of this nay have been wmpaTadvcJy salisfac- 
torj' at first, bnt sooti became no e?cception to the rest of 
the administration on the isJami: for the slate of this Home 
in 1898 would have utterly shocked its charitable founders. 
Tlie sixty inmates of both sexes* some of them by that 
time grown up men and women* were living indiscriniiiialely 
together. 

Miss dc Mayeds labour was entirely voltintary. and 
with her unbounded enthusiasm she set to work to re- 
organize the institution. The difficulties she met with can 
scarcely be conceived ; but to mention only one, the staff 
of teachers* who had cate of the children and their rnoraJs, 
was composed of ex-convicts, of whom some were murderers. 

This reoi^izatton completed, and the work set going 
again* she was ready to follow up what had always been 
iirr chief object. This was to render aid, temporal and 
spiritual, to the prisoners. Their fate had weighed heavily 
upon her heart, and now, turning her attention towards 
them, she penetrated, with the consent of the (joveraor, 
into the voty worst gaol, the i'aatitiintjfiz fi4r»ta, or 
“ chained prison,” iauch success is a surprise to any one 
who knows Sakhalin and its officials, for any new schemes 
or attempts at refonil, even of the purely benevolent kind, 
arc looked at askance^ But the Imperial Charity Society 
of St. rclcTsbung. and the Tsarltsa hcraclf* were behind 
Miss de Mayer, On Sundays she was even allowed to 
take occasionally tijc Protestant service in the little wooden 
Lutheran church since the pa.“tor visits the island but 
once a year. Meanwhile the reader, who has perused the 
previous chapters of this book, will nraJizc the dangers 
which auntjunded this heroic lady. Among the thousan^ 
of murderers at large, who are to be met in the forest, in 
the street, and even in one's house. Miss dc Mayer moved 
unscathed, and many were the poor creatures bel^d by 
her, who were willing to defend her against their own 
kind with thdr lives. An incident which happened in the 
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summer of 1899 Jlltlstrates this, and of ivhat staff 

Miss de Mayer is made. A convict gang of 200, with 
t^rce ot four officers and several gtiards. was sent up to 
OnoT, a hamlet in the interior, to erect a telegraph-Ime 
through the primeval forest southwards. In a previous 
chapter (XYI.) the difficulties and perils attending the 
making of the road as far as Onor have been described. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles and dangers of swamp? 
and mosquitoes. Miss de Mayer, uuaocompaiiicd by any 
of her sex, joined these 200 convicts, nuising the skk, 
teadung some to read, and ministering alike to their 
physical and spiritual needs. One night, lying In her little 
tent a mere piece of canvas with birch bark at either end, 
she thought she overheard voices outside, and peering out 
descried two convicts. They caught sight of her, and called 
reassunngly, "All right, lady, we arc watching to see that 
you come to no harm." 

Heroic as her efforts were in the "chained " prison, she 
soon became convinced that her time and energy would 
be better spent in preventing the prisons being filled by 
recidivists, than by merely trying to raise those already 
there, I have dwelt at length on the difficulties of the " exile- 
settlers, the men who, their sentence having expired, have 
to earn their own living on an Island where opportunities 
of emplo>'meot are rare. Rations, it is true, are allowed 
them for a year, though in practice they do not alway'S 
get them. In addition to those who give up the struggle 
as hopeless, there are, of course, hundreds who easily l apg e 
and slide into a lawless, good^^for-nothing life. Miss dc 
Mayer recognlred at once the main want, and she saw 
that, if only employment were forth com ing, there were a 
great many who would avail themselves of the opportunity 
of steady work to become decent eitiaens. The official 

solution of the unemployed problem was simplicity itself_ 

to dap them into gaoL The Sister attempted a far more 
difficult answer to the question, Her house was promptly 
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tumt;d into a factory ; and on a second visU I found not 
only books being sewn and bound, with a view to the 
establishment of a reading-room^ but men squatted on the 
floors making brooms and sewing blou^s. 

More than a year previous the work had been inter* 
mpted by another and unexpected call* which deprived 
It of Miss de Mayer's pmsetice for more than a yean but, 
fortunately, not for an indehuite period* In the summer 
of 1900 the eyes of Europe were turned anxiously towards 
the east, watching and waiting for news of tlie besieged 
legations in Peking, in Sakhalin the news of the war 
stirrcLl their hearts. To Miss de Mayer came the 
picture of the need of sick and dying soldiers; and she 
alone in the empire volunteered to go and nurse theni^ 
Kussia rang with her praises, but, with her usual modesty* 
she Was only anxious that any A&if she had gained 
should redound to the benefit of her work on Sakhalin. 
Having braved innumerable difficrulties and daxigcr$* and 
made her way across Eastern Mongol U alone, on an 
artillery waggon, she reached Europe only to begin work* 
ing hard^ lecturing, and coLLoctmg funds for the employment 
of ex-convictsu Many gifts in money and kind wem forth- 
cx)miiig, from the Tsaritsa downwards, but perhaps the 
most appreciated and the most touching of all the 
gift of forty kopyekfl (lOtl) from a poor prisoner in 
Samarkand- The funds collected amounted to a few 
hundred pounds, a totally inadequate sum to do half 
what was pmssingly needed ; and she had reason to be 
only too conscious of the quick decline of interest in Rusfita, 
About a month previous to my arrival on the blond Miss 
de Muyer had returned» according to reports, ‘‘laden with 
tons of gold/^ This unfoitiinate In attracting the 
ne er-do-wcll i and the consequent disappointment on being 
offered not gold^ but work^ was widespread* However* 
‘^exile-settlers" began to apply in answer to her invitatioru 
until she bad eventually to turn away large numbers, mEiny 
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of whom came to cam oiils?" what wa* ncccasary to keep 
body and soul together. At this time she was employitif 
about 150 j the women wove and dyed mats, made fishing- 
nets and sewed blogsas, thu rocn made military boots 
and baslfets* Space and funds had Limited the numbers 
of employed, but, even so. Miss dc Mayer discovered that 
she had to face the difficulty of o^'^ef-producticm* The 
local demand for her products was soon satisfied^ and 
she found herself with a surplus On Sakhalin and 

the adjoining; mainland, outside of the offid^ class, there 
are practically no residents^ and therefore the continued 
employment of these poor people was seriously jeopardued. 
Last year she therefore took the opportunity which summer 
gave, with its demand for out-door workers, of going over 
to the mainland, partly to find a market for surplus stocky 
and partly with another and very important object in 
view* 

I have already mentioned that about ninety-nine out of 
every hundred convicts, sent to Sakhalin, fail to get aivay^ 
At the end of the six years following on the tcrminatloTi 
of his sentence the exile settler" becomes a “peasant,’' 
with the right to go to the mainland. In certain instances 
the Chief of his district may oven allow him to go eariief; 
but in etlhcr case the great difficulty to be overcome is the 
obtaining of sufficient funds, or the personal interest of a 
Siberian employer who will make a ddinitc offer of cm^ 
ployment. Mt$s de Mayer saw that the influence of the 
prison island was bancfuti even upon those who had the 
rights of motion and with the transference to the main¬ 
land new scenea and smToundings might bring hope- 
One of her objects^ therefore, in journeying to Nikolacvsk 
was to establish there a labour bureau^ and she hoped thali 
by supplying it with u careful selection of mcrii the 
employers in Eastern Siberia and Manchuria, would be 
mduced to engage these ex-convicts from Sakhaltfii At 
first the attitude of the officials on the island towards Mi^ 
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dc Mayer^s work and plans was purely objective^ they 
ticither helped nor interferai hut perhaps the mfluence 
of the Tsaritsa, or let us hopCp the truly wonderful improve* 
mail m the exiles, who tame under the Sister's influence, 
has produced a marked alteration m the officials' behaviour. 
The change m the conduct of these ex-convicts has been 
very remarkable. Men who were brutes, murderfng far 
the sake of a few kopycks, whom nothing, not even the 
Ush, could subdue, gather on liolidays in the Sister*^ room 
to listen to the singing, TedtatioTi, the gramophone, and to 
watch the magic-lantern sttdes, which friends in IRussiahavc 
now sent to them. They have quickly learned to respect 
the law of kindness^ and now there is neither excess nor 
rnwdy^LsnL 

** The Society for the Care of Convict-exiles' Familiei 
showed its appreciation of Mis3 de Mayeds work 
by a loan and a contribution to the work. There is crying 
need for an extension of premise^ and for an Increase of 
the allotments of land. The foundress hopes, as the 
establishment grows^ to be able to dispose of :surplus 
production in Europe* To me, Miss de Mayer^s arrival 
on the island seems Uie greatest and most hopeful event 
in the history of convict life thcrct and it would be a great 
jiity if her efforts should fail or be limited by want of 
funds. 

1 was glad not to have left the island without the 
knowledge of this one ray of hope for the poor prisonera. 
My departure was now drawing nigh, for on the receipt of 
the belated reply-telegrani 1 once more found myself in 
possession of fiind^, and in a jiosition to consider how and 
when 1 could get aw^ay from Sakhalin- It was late in the 
season for navigation ; but there rumained one more mail- 
boat due to call* and if for any reason it failed, I could fall 
back upon the convict ship ihc Vati^shT^, Waiting tliu.^ 
On po3stbilitie5+ I wb 3 aroused at five o'clock one morning 
with the news that a cargo vessel was standing in. ^d now 
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camf: my opportunity- A seootid messongcr followed in 
Imif an hour bringing new^ that thi: Tjff/j/iw W34i only 
going on to the coal names at Vladimirsky twenty versts to 
the north* and that tlie weather being clear^ there was no 
immediate likelihood of her having to take refuge over tn 
De Castries Hay* This gave me time to make necessary 
arrangemonts^ for the vagaries of vessels off the coast of 
Sakhalin were such that it was wel] to be prepared* In fact, 
by evening a light breeze had sprung up^ and fearing lest the 
steamer should bolt over to the mamland^ without calling 
at Alexandrovsk, I boarded one of the two Uttle steam- 
tugs and made my way along tlie ccaast to join her at the 
mines. 

Coal is found at several places along the wosterd coast, 
but is chiefly worked at Due and VladimiiiSkL I have even 
seen a seam of brown coal in an cjcposure on the river 
Tim. The coal worked b a good lignite^ on the whole 
superior to Japanese as a steam coal* and commands a 
higher price* Were it not for the poverty of the lading 
arrangememtSf and the consequent uncertainty of the fulfll- 
ment of contracts, it would he better known and in greater 
request There have always been conflicting estimates of 
its probable extent but it would appear that the authori¬ 
ties ore now optimistic. A scheme which has been floating 
in tile air for years—the building of a mole from Jonqutere 
Head to the rocks called “The Three BiothcrSj" so as to 
afford shelter for shippingp and the laying down of a rail- 
road between Vladimn^k, Alexmidrovsk, and Mikhailovsk— 
waA revived in earnest last yeaXp and contracts placed for 
timber. This would render the process of loading simple, 
regular and defiendablc- 

Tbe present means of lading arc absurdly Inadequate 
The rate of working h ludicrously slow. Twenty-rive tons 
had been shot into the bunks of the TnCsikar in one day, 
jand i counted more than that number of convicts at work. 
Only one lighter was availably the others had been driven 
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on shore by bad weather. The most unsatisfactory feature 
about it is the fickJcncss of the weather and the absence of 
safe auchorage. The drawbacks of the present system 
were fully exemplified in the case of the Tsitsii'ar, This 
vessel, which was one of the fleet of the ** Chinese Eastern 
(Manchurian) Railway and Steam Shipping Company,” bad 
been three weeks attempting to get two thousand tons on 
board, and had so far succeeded in taking on one hundred 
and fifty only. 

There was no difficulty about the mining. The con¬ 
victs simply approached the cool on the Iwcl and tunnelled 
into it. Vladimtrsk was like a rabbit warren. As socm 
as the coal became poor, that particular spot was abandoned 
and another chosen. The coal sells to merchants at about 
six nibtes a ton, and the convicts engaged in the mines 
(and only these) get lo per cenL of the value of their 
output. 

Clambering on board the TsiiJiJtar I found the captain, 
who, w-ith a surprised look, asked— 

'' Are you a passenger t '* 

“Yes.” 

“ Wliere do you want to go ? ” 

“To Vladivostok." 

“ Well, 1 don't knmv where I’m going.” To further 
inquiries he replied, " I shall cross over to Dc Castries, and 
there I may find s telegram ordering me to Nagasaki, 
Port Arthur, or ShanghaL You see T have no cargo, I 
have not been able to load up with coal, so there is no 
reason for me to go to Vladivostok." 

This was unexpected ; but I dticided to venture. The 
next morning another attempt was made to get a little 
mon; coal on hoard. Again the dirty ill-clad figures were 
at work, with only a drill shirt and trousers and top-boots 
iti the cold raw oioming air of an October day at sea j and 
1 wondered, 05 I watched them, if these had gomblcd away 
their warm clothes, The wind had begun by blowing from 
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the east, afld. as the captaiii prophesied, worked rouod to 
a fair sjtHith-westerly bfflsie culminatitig in a stronj^ north¬ 
westerly. It soon too miidi for the lighter, and threat¬ 
ened to be dangerous for us* The barge was IcN&sed, an 
official came on and counted off the convicts^ on whom a 
very sharp look had been kept; the anchor was weighed, 
and I bade farewell to Sakhalin. How cniriable was my lot 
compared with that of the twenty and odd thousand con* 
demned ones whose hearts ever went out in longing for the 
homeland, and who must live and die on this lonely prison 
island. True, the majority of them had sinned, and done 
evil in the sight of God and their feUow-mea; hut one 
could not restrain one's pity for the hopelessness of their 
present sitnation ; and Tor those whose offence had been 
light, it was cniel that they should be condemned to a 
long banishraent m such a degrading atrno^here. 

As 1 have said before, the adininistration is aDswerablc 
for the majority of ills on Sakhalin. The system would be 
bettered by the provision for a mo^e careful classification 
of the prisoners, and it is quite evident that the penalty of 
death should be extended to the miirdercr of a civilianj aa 
wed as an official on Sakhalin* Only by such means can 
the security of the law-abiding inhabitant be ensured- But 
the crying fault is the failure of the officials, their slackness 
and arbitrariness^ their open immorality and peculation. 
Making all allowance for the demoraltiing atmosphere of 
the criminal population among whom their duty places 
thciiif the ^tate of things I have ao meagrely sketched is a 
terrible indictment- 

Closer and more regular inspection from headquarters 
is needed ; but above and before all, the appointment of a 
strong, firm, but benevolent governor is desirable. He 
must be strong enough to fear no cavilling reports from his 
underlings^ and must have power to dismijss and reform 
without regard to the prescriptive right of long-standing* 
evil-doing officials of the Patrin sump There are a fow 
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wclUmt4;ntionedp kindly men among them, but ibi^ wot 
strong; and the network woven by the arbitmiyp pcculntijig^ 
and immorLil type is almost impoasiblo to bireak through. 

The morning after my departure saw the TsitsiA^t 
standing in for De Castries Bay. It is a weU-sheltered 
harbour, with a depth at entrance of fifty feet diminfsh- 
jng to thirty feet ofT Observatory Island, a bold islet so 
named hy La Pdrousep because hia officers set up their 
instruments on it, after a long ifiterval, to determine their 
exact po^itiom To the south of tliis is a small islet called 
Oyster Island, and to the north-east is Basalt Island, Near 
the southern head stands up on the promontory of Kloster 
Komp a fine lighthousep then about to bo doserted by the 
pilots with the cessation of navigation. On the north- 
w'estem shore of the bay, at the mouth of the river Somon. 
ia Al^raftdt^nk pflsK consisting of a tdegraph-office. with 
the houses of the Chief and his assistanLs and a tiny 
chuicb and barracks for the small company of soldiers 
stationed there. To the north and south stretch forests. 
Uninhabited save by a few roaming Oroktis, Around the 
hay the bil b rise to a height of r Joo and even to i J40 feet, 
thickly clothed with trees, save where the tclbtaie brown 
slopes witnessed to fires carelessly lighted by the Russians. 
It is a lonely spot at any time, and especially in winter. 
Cut off by ice from all navigation^ it is only accessible to the 
poit by dog-slcdges from the river Amur, w^hich is itself 
served by relays of horse-sledg*^ from distant parts. Only 
in one respect was it at that time better off than Alcxaji- 
drovsk ; the telegraph-wire coimecting it with Vladivostok 
was intact- In this ^cludj?d spot the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and Steam Shipping Company had just stationed 
an agent What he could be doing in winter I do not 
know; but if his wish was to be *' far from the madding 
crowd." he could scarcely have chosen a better place. Hes 
log-house was perched on tlie cliffs on the south side of the 
river, about three miles distant from the post.*' Below was 

2 B 
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a liny wharf, where ii store of coal was supposed to he kept 
for the fleet. 

To my disappointment a telegram had been received 
ordering the T^ttsiAar to retnnn to Sakhalin with the 
mait ^d I felt that if we began this ttotltng to and fro^ 
there would be ng certainty as to when it would end. I 
had also received €f 0 cmi notice that the Manchurian Railway 
would be opened cm the following Saturday, I may say 
here that, so far from being correetp through passenger 
traffic has only been announced this year. As 1 was most 
anxious to reach England by Christmas, and as time was 
short 1 detenu ined to do what I eatild to prevent the 
return to the island. I therefore represented to the agent 
that the antiquated gunboat, the which had already 

wasted eo much time in trying to mend the cables lay in 
the harbour; and that the Governor of Sakhalin himself 
had requested the Govemor'generaJ to allow' him to use 
that vessel for the transporter telegrams bertweem the main¬ 
land and the island, and therefore it might just as well take 
the mails. Meanwhikk in either they had to be 

fetched from the shore. The captain was remaining with 
tlic agent to talk over his instructions, and the chief mate, 
the only other person who talked enough English to be 
understood by the Chinese crew, was in chaige of the 
vessel I I was* therefore, asked to take a boat with the 
Chinese bo'sun and two of the crew to the shore. It was 
two to three miles distant, and all Uie directions for landing 
that I could get from the chief male were that I should 
see a diff-Iaddej on nearing the shore. It seemed C3dd tJiat 
1, who Was regarded as a military spy, should now be sent 
to fetch the Russian mails. But my functioas, I found, 
were to be confined to ooxitig the boat and acting as 
interpreter between the ho"sun and the telegraph Chief* 
This was done by means of pidgin English, some Russian, 
and a little German. By good luck I sighted the rude 
steps cut in the cliff* and leaving one of our crew iu charge 
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of the boat, we claoihered up the diffn and passing hy the 
church iioached the postK>fiiceL A little way to the north- 
cast of this is a ntotind, with a cannon-ball on it, said to 
commetnorate the unsuccessful attempt of the EnglLh and 
French during the Crimean Warp In the post-office we 
found the old postmastejt to whom I explained our mission^ 
Considering that were not exactly on the hub of the 
UTtiverBc, and that letters did not pour in every few mmutes, 
but trickled in at intervals sometimes of weeks, the delay 
in finishing off that mail could hardly be due to anxiety to 
Include the latest amvalsw Two hours ebps^ before alt 
was ready^ during which the old postmaster, who had lived 
here seventeen years, waxed quite friendly; charts and 
maps were produced, and possible changes in the contour 
of the land discussed. 

Aa I made my way hack to the boat. 1 came upon an 
outilow of lavn^ as might be expected in its proximity to 
Basalt Island, but interesting in view of its hitherto un¬ 
discovered cxicurrcnco on SakhaliOh That this is not an 
isolated Sow, or exposure, b evident from the legend of the 
Oroktbp They say that once upon a time there were three 
stms in the styp It was so hot then that men lived in the 
w'ater; but one day a man determined to shoot these suiia. 
and, hiding in a hole, he managed to hit two of themi 
which, falling into the water, hbsed and spluttered out. and 
thereafter tire earth cooled* The porous^"^ or ** sponge, 
stones still found are relics of these times. 

On boarding the I found to my oeUef that my 

sug^Btion had been adopted, and that the mails were to 
be transferred to the Tun^us. The Ix^st news of all vras 
that our vessel was ordei^ to call at Vladivostok- The 
distance to be covered was about 72O knots^ and wt hugged 
the coast for most of the way* giving it a m^pectabk berth 
at night, for the chart though dated 1900 and baaed on an 
Kn gljgb one. expressed itself uncertain to the extent of 
nine miles as to the posirion of the coast-line^ Fot 120 
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miles portions of the contour of Sakh^^Ha were visible in 
the cast To the west the coast of the mainland rose bold 
and high, anti inland stretched, seemingly, illimitable forests. 
For long disLinccs the cmst'lmc is nigged and white, ex¬ 
posing a hard limestone, and behind range deeply-furrowed 
mountaios, jagged and steep, ninning north-west and south¬ 
east. This is the Sikhota Alin range. On the map several 
settlements arc marked, but scarcely any exist besides the 
little one at Emperor's Bay, a beautiful bight where the 
level of tile land begins to be lower. The Chinese are 
engageil in summer in fishing, the gathering of trepang 
or b^chc de mar (Afi/^/Aurea }—^an edible sea-worm and table 
delicacy—and seaweed; but since 1901, I believe, a pro¬ 
hibition against other than Russian subjects lias hit them 
hard. Our voyage began with bright sunshiny weather, and 
in latitude 51° north the crew were mopping the decks, 
but six degrees nearer the equator, in latitude 45*, they 
were using marline-spikes to break up the ice—such was the 
cfTect of 3 northerly wind in these parts. Our captain was 
from the Baltic provinces, and, like all I have met with 
from that jiart of Russia, was ready to freely criticize the 
Government and all things Russian. It was not to be 
expected that the chief engineer should escape hut remarks. 
" In these days any man svho prafessed a knowledge of 
nuts and screws could become a ship's engineer. What 
was the result f Here was a good ship, built in England 
only six yeara ago, and it was being spoiled already," I 
began to think there was something more than |calou,'!y in 
these words, when twice in one day wc broke doum. The 
feeding-pump refused to work, sails were unfurled, and we 
began to look foTW,ird loan extended \'Oyagc in the Straits 
of Tartary. Progress was very slow, but on die evening of 
the sixtii day the Tsitsikar entered the Golden Horn. It 
was 9 p.m,. and as wc approached a great light on our star¬ 
board, a voice rang out through the darkness, “What ho I 
Steamer there J" It was a reminder that vessels are not 
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allowed to enter Vladivo^k harbour between $msci and 
sunrise. 

According to the mformation sent to the agent on 
Sakhalin^ the Manchurian Railway was to be officinily 
opened on the rotlowing day^ and aa that day Sunday^ 
and the day after that a holiday—how many " holy day$ " 
there are In Russia !—1 wai» anxious to make all arrange- 
ments before the two feast^ja}^ inten'ened. It was cus¬ 
tomary to wait for the visit of the police on boards but 
leaving my goods and chattels scaUered about I slipped 
ashore to see the kindly American Consul, the railway 
agent, iind to visit the Russo-Chincse Bank, etc. The same 
motley group of Chinese, Japanese, Manchus, Korean 
gipsies, Golds^ etc., was moving in kaleidoscopic fashion 
in the as I stepped from the sampan, 'Hie only 

difTetence since iny last visit was that many of them had 
donned winter costume, and w^ere thickly girt about in 
wadded cotton, and the Manchus and the Chinese from 
Chifu crowned in martial-looking felt caps, with three 
lappets adorned w ith balls of long fur. 

I was soon disillusioned as to the opening of the Chinese 
Eastern or Manchurian Railway. It neither officially 
opened nor even completed There had been a gap in 
the railroad of as much as 200 versts, but this it 
Mras hoped would be bridged in the course of a day 
Of tw'o. As to my getting through before the line was 
thrown open, all Englishmen I w^ell knew were refused, not 
point-blank, but with that polite bxit oft-repeated reference 
to another authority, which turns out to be an In terminable 
process. I had already met an English oolonel who bad 
been turned back, and whose later movements had been 
shadowed I began by putting a bold face upon it, and 
asking the engineer who dispensed passes for permission 
to travel, but he rtfenred me to tiic Governor, In another 
quarter, I was strongly dissuaded from interviewing the 
latter, who, I was informed, would not or could not give 
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me permisaon; and by making my intetitmn public^ 1 
might defeat my object should [ try some other method- 

In this state of things there seemed but one courae to 
bw adopted, that advised by an old traveller* This was to 
take the train as far as the frontier between the Primorsk 
and Manchuria, to descend there, hire a tgfye^ and drive 
across the boundary, then pick up the train wherever 1 
might, trusting to tips to the conductor to pass me through. 
In the course of the day, while stOl seeking informa¬ 
tion, I happened ujron a merchant who, I learned, was 
meditating going up as far as Kharbin. With jgreat kind¬ 
ness he agreed to do what he could to get me included in 
his pass aahis book-keeper. Tlvtiough the medium of a friend 
of the engineer this was accomplished, and In three or four 
da^s I looked forward to starting. This interval was 
passed pleasantly in visits to the museum, and to those 
who were in office there, of whom, as is usual, several 
were men who bad been exiled for "having been overheard 
thinking.” 

On November 7 my merchant employer" and I pre¬ 
sented ourselves at the station, he to reach Kharbin, 491 
rodes distant, I bound for Loudon, over 7000 miles 
away. To do this it was necessary' first to reach the 
frtMitief of the Primorsk, then to cross Manchuria, next 
to take the braneb-Une of the Trans-Baikalian Railway, 
and afterwards the main line to Lake Raikal, The lake 
crossed, three and a half hours’ journey would bring me to 
Irkutsk, where I should be within eight days of Moscow. 
From Vladivostak to St* Petersburg by this route is a 
distance of jdSo miles, and now this jouniey may be 
accomplished in sixteen days. But in November, I901, it 
took nearly this time (fifteen days) to cross Manchuria 
itself, which Is but a sixth part of the journey ; and I tmd 
been told that Manchuria would be traversed in about six 
days, but this was not the only surprise in railway travel 
that awaited me* 
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A hnef hisinrie dLcseh—Awa Jiiitl resouices—toilway toutc—Scenery 
—Jcru.rftuy In n constratlion. —^Kh^rbin—Pifficuky of fipdang 

tbc tiraih^Tlie iteppe^AyprtKKihiiis Tfiiiadkar—A poor 

HE advarfce of Rup.sia into Manchuria has focused 



the attention of the student of politics in the far 


A East u}x>n that country. It ts a tufid wh<KC 
history would be difficult to write, its early story being 
merged in the obscurity of unrecorded wanderings of wild 
tribes. A stray reference or two in the niany tomed 
annals of the OuTiese Empire but life the curtain to drop 
it again and plunge us into darkness. 

The present interest displayed in Manchuria, and the 
absence of any history of the country, must be my excuse 
for stopping at this point of the narrative of my journey to 
sketch in faintest outline what we know of its story. 

There seems no doubt that the present reigning 
{Manchu) dynaidy of China h descended from the people 
called NiindiU, The Nii-ch’ih (or Nii-chcn> la their turn 
were descendants of the Suh-sheny* who am mentioned a$ 
having brought "tribute of a famous description of arrow 
tn tlic year J103 to the Chinese Court I" or the 

next sooo yeai3 there is mention of an intermediate race 
in the same genealogical liive^ the Yih-loUp who are 
described as "a kind of Tinoglod>dcs(wO who 

• Nil ii cenridered to be r moclificauon of Soh. 
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smeared ^eir bodies with fat in wintefp who^e 

dwellini^s were “compared to prave mounds," with the 
entrance at the sutnrnTt (500 A fj,)/ 

But by the eleventh centuiy the civilisation of the 
neighbouring Chinese Empire had made itself fett^ and 
already a section of the KU-chens were known b5'^ the tenn 
Civilized Nil-chens^ as distinct from the ^ Wild Kd-chens 
who had retreated beyond the SahaHen (Amur) river.” 

Near neighbciurs4 of the same Tungi^ stock,t the Stitans 
or Khitans had in the middle of the tenlh century gained 
considerable pm^er. and spread their dominion over Uao- 
Tnng, and what 13 now tJic northern part of China, in¬ 
cluding the provinces of Chi-li and Shen-sh This expansbn 
at the expense of tJie great soulhem power brought on 
war. Chinai then ruled by the Sung dynasty, caUed in 
the aid of tlie Nu-chi^ns, who> under an ahie leader, Akuta. 
proved victorious over the Khitans, This general took the 
title of Emperor of the Kin (gold) Tartars (1115 A.D,)( and 
a tjuarrel ensuing with bia allies^ he carried the w;tr into 
their country, and not only conquered the provinces of 
Chi-Ii and Shen-Jai* but for a Jong time held Honan^ It 
js clear that the Nii-chens Imd made great strides in 
miUtaiy organization ; though, unlike Iheir neighbours the 
Khitans, who had in the tenth century adopted a written 
character for their language, their chiefs stdl issued orders 
by the old device of an arrow with a notch m it, ^^hile 
matters of urgency were distinguished by three notches. 
However, vvitJi the establishment of the Kin dynasty^ rapid 
Advance was madc% and writteit characters were invented, 
and during their short era of dominion we toad of the 
establishment of a Ikiard of History. 

A tiew and terrible enemy now arrived on the scene, 
who threatened not only the Powers of the Easl^ but even 
those of the West, and advanced into Eotope, The 

* A, WySiff's Chinese ReScarcbes,^ 

t J'rflffj, if/ /Ar Ajin/fs vcL jviii. E* H. Parker^ 
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Mongol under Ctungbis Kbm, swept down upon China 
and its neighbours. Space wiU not allow me to detail the 
events which bn>u£^t aJbout the overthrow of the Nu-chens, 
but their fall was so absolute that they now receded 
into the northern portions of the present Manchuria, and 
gradually declined into their old ways of living* 

In T586, a Chinese author, Wang-K*c, in the supple¬ 
ment* to the Antiquarian Researches,^'T descrihes the 
countjy in question in hk time as occupied by the Wild 
Nu-ch"ihsj who follow the Imnt, and breed horses^ and live 
in portable tents much like the Mongol nomads to-day^ 
Some of the tribes, '*3000 li dbtatit from Nu-w th-kan" 
figure their faces and fasten up their hair in a knot etc*, 
and generally appear to resemble the Golds of the Amur 
to-day. 

The Nh-chens, fallen back into their old state, were 
only kept under, and their predatory e^ccuirions checked, 
by strong military airangemcnts on the marches. "Such 
w^aa the state of matters about 1580; when a man above 
the ordinary stamp appeared on the arena,' in the 
Jiicrson of Nurhachu, afterwards known as T'ai-tsiL Eom 
in the present Maochu province of F6ng-t*‘ien* of an 
obscure feimly, his military skilk undaunted courage and 
perseverance united the tribers south of the Sahiilien river. 
Troubles soon arose with the Ming dynasty in China, and 
in 161S he published his grievances against that power, 
and made an attack which was crowned with victory, In 
1626 he died, hut his following up his fathera con¬ 
quests, was proclaimed emperoT^ though his son, the grand¬ 
son of Nurhachu, who ascended the throne in 16^4, is 
regarded as the first of the Ts^ing or Manchu dynasty. 
The latter name was that of the bribe to which the family 
belonged. 

• The ** sob-wail-teen-I'ang-k^luuL* 354- vols. A- Wyhe, at, 

t Tfae ‘^^Vdn-hoen-i'ung-K^aofEL” iJy Ma Twau-lin. yiS vcls. 
A Wylie, at. 
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Dunng the reign of the Ming djTiasty (136S-1G44), 
most of tt-hat is called to-day the Fcng-fien or sauthem 
province of Manchuria bad remained under Chtncsc jnris- 
dictiotit and large numbers of Chinese had settled here j 
in fact, it is said that the greater part of the present 
population (17,000,000) of Manchuria are descendants of 
these. Since the accession of the present, Ts'tng. dynasty 
Chinese convicts have been despatched into Manchuria, 
and many escaping have turned to the more lucrative 
prafession of brigandage. To them Russian policy to-day 
owia a debt of gratitude; for should the political con¬ 
siderations of deep-laid schemes demajui concentration 
of troops, then it is only necessary to spread rumours 
of the rising of the Kbimbus brigands fo allay the sus¬ 
picions of other Powers. Latttn^ly, the immigration fd 
the Cldnese agricultural labourer has been the great 
feature, a movement encouraged by the authorities in 
face of the threatened advance of Russia, 

The first definite step towards the Russian advance 
into Manchuria ivas made in iSjii, when the Treaty of 
Aigun gave Russia the right of navigation of the Sungari 
river. ''Scientific" vKitcditions had previously voyaged 
up the great river, and though the annexation of the 
country was not within practical potlitics, and was left to 
the " future and Providence.*’ these were no doubt the 
tliin end of the wedge. 

The rest is recent history. TIi* idea became a definite 
plan with the signing of the agreement between the 
Russo-Chinesie Bank and the Chinese Government in 
1^96^ sauctioning the construction of the Chinese Eastern 
RailK'ay. 

The area that to-day beam the name of Manchuria 
13 bounded on the north by the Amur river; on the 
west by the river Argun, Mongolia, and a pan of tlic 
Chi-li province; on the south by the I'eclii-li Gulf and 
Yellow Sea; and on the east by Korea and the Ussuri 
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riven* Its se^iboard is therefore confined to the southern 
piovinee, Md chiefly to the Lia£>*tung penifisula, the eastern 
coast between the river Tumeri and the mouth of tlic Amur 
having been ceded to Russia in i860. 

The three provinces^ the northern< central and southern, 
arc respectively named Uch^lung-kiang.t Kirin, andFting" 
t'ieh or Shing-kmg* 

The southern province, including the Liao-tung penin¬ 
sula, at the end of which lies Port Arthur, is the rfehtst. 
the best developed, and the too&t populous of the three. 
In it b only oric-sixth of the whole, and rejoices in 
abcnit the same square milciige as England and Waies^ 
white, roughly spcakingi the central and northern pTovitices 
arc respectively double and treble that area. 

Mhierals are found in all three, the coni at present 
obtained hi Ecng-tien being In great demand, and fnr 
Jiuperifjr to that from Kirin. The gold Avashings in Hdt- 
lung-kiniig, on the tributaries of the Amnr, have been so 
far the most valuable, but it ts possible that Fcng-t^ien 
may yet rival it The silk industry Is confined to the 
hitter province, anej the skin and fur trade Is of least 
importance in it, and of rnost in Heh^lung-kiang. 

The hills and moLintains are thickly covered Avith timber, 
especially io the central and northern provinces, and there 
is couriilerablc traffic from the foriner down the Valu 
river. 

Agriculture IS naturally more advanced in Kirin and 
Fcng-t'iefi, though there are .^till large arerts not yet 
appropriated In Heh-limg-kiang if is only in the richer 
vaikys that cultivation exists. Ccmsidemblc areas of ihe 

• Fw tile eirtet boimdarieft, with the dwisinns of Hie provinces the 
reader Is rtfetred to the map Al the cad of the hoek. 

t Thii ii ihe Chuiosc nainc for ihe Amur river. //cM mnns 
black, dragon^ and river i ihe Oiinese therefore caJI ibe 

iUmek (SfikitStfny river of the Manchiis ihe Black Dr^goii river. The 
presence rcinaitiK ueeipl.^mrd. 
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Jast are of the oature of pure steppe, sandyp salirerous 

fmm whieh soda is extt^ted and transported m brick 
form to China proper. This is the nature of the south¬ 
west portion of Heh-Iung-kiang, which is chieily occupied by 
Mongols, whose wandcntig herds iind there scanty pasture. 

Of all the rivere which bound or flow through Man¬ 
churia, the Argun, the Sungari (with its importiint iributaiy 
the Nonni), and the Ussuri discharge their waters into the 
Amur in the norths and thus find outlet in the ivrotig 
direction for the great trade of the south ; while It is the 
smaller rivers, the Tumen^ the Yalu, and the Uao^ which 
trend in this direction^ 

The river Notini, rising In the Great Hsinghati or 
Khingan mountains^ which lie cast of that portion of the 
Argun river between lake Dalai Nor and its junction with 
the Shilka, flows south to meet the Sungari coming fium 
the central province south of Kirin^ From their confluence 
these rivers, now called the Sungari, flow ia a north- 
easterly direction, joining the river Amur about i6o miles 
above Khabarovsk. The Sungari, like the Amur, is 
navigable for a great distance, even as far as Kirin^ 
where Mn Hoste * speaks of having seen steamboats. At 
Kharbin, where I crossed it, the river was half a mile wide. 

The traveller* crossing Manchuria by railway from 
Vladivostok^ passes through only the central and northern 
provinces, whereas the line from Port Arthur traverses all 
three, Joining the Vladivostok branch at Kharbin, on the 
river Sungari The latter line passes near Mukdem the 
capUal of Ftng-^t'icn^ and the former not far from Hlnguta, 
but leaves Kirin* the capital of the province of that name, 
quite away on the upper Sungari. From Kharbio the 
joint-line crosses the Sungari into Heb-lung-Kiang^ and 
runs within sixteen miles of the capital Tsitsikar, on the 
Nonni, and ends within that province a few miles north¬ 
west of lake Dalai Nor 
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From Vladlvastok to Mancbtirla which is the 

terminus, near the Siberiai^ border* is a distance of C07i| 
From Port Arthur it is 124 miles longer. The actual 
Chinese Eastern or Manchurian line {ejccludiog the Kharbin 
to Port Arthur section), is 945j|^ miles long^ for from Vladi-^ 
vostok to Gradekov* 128 miles, the railroad is a branch of 
the Ussuri Railway, and traverses Russian territory. 

From ^fand1u^la station, twdvo miJes south of the 
Siberian frontier, a loop-line of the Trans-Baikalian 
Railway, reputed to have been in working for two years^ 
could be depended upon for connecting with the main line, 
which would land the traveller in a definite time* if of 
several days, at Irkutsk. 

The duration of the journey from Vladivostok to 
Manchuria station was a matter of guess-work, but I was 
aipsured that I might reckon on the lOji^ miliis 
being covered in about six days. Some still declared 
that there remained nearly 300 versts of the railroad 
unfinished wdiile others maintained that the^e had 
been linked upi I was advised not to take provisions, 
since they could be obtained at buffets or wayside 
cottages- Aa for the condition of the linct reports 
were not so msv, a Russian Commodore* with ivhotn I 
tJiscussed the conditioti of the railway on the night before 
I left Vnadivoatok, criticized tlie construction very severely, 
declaring that the engineers had repeated the mistake 
made on the Siberian railway, of laying the load in the 
valleys and of exposing it to the spring floods. If any 
confirmation of this were needed, is is supplietl by the 
washing away of targe poitiona of the line this summer 
(1903), compelJirg passengers for Peking to make great 
detours, lie asked if I had heard of the coUbion near 
Kharbin, tn which three were kilted and forty injured ; 
or of one since, in wliich a train descending the zigzag 
before the station Duzinza, had toppled over and killed 
two of the passengers. We saw traces of these later on in 
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the slmpe of smashed tnicks and an overturned 
but we reaped the benefit of these accidents in more 
prudent driving. As far as Nikolskoy (sixty-eight miles) 
we were stiU on the Ussuri Railway* and the accommoda¬ 
tion was excellent, though the traiii was uncomfortably 
crowdedn Owing to tlm gradients up the valley of tlie 
Suifun. the pace often dropped to six miles an hourj but 
wo accomplished the distance in fair time. As far as 
Nikcilskoy the outlook was of great rolling liillB» river-worn 
levels and forests mach thinned by clearing. The country 
now a very brown look^ reminding one of the environs 
of Adelaide at the end of summer. At Nikolskoy our 
foute diverged* and wc followed the branch-Une of the 
Ussuri—the main line of which runs north to Khabarovsk— 
as far as Grodokov (sixty miles), named after the present 
Govciuor-geneml of the Pri-Amursky From this 

point the hills melted away into tlic great bare plains^ but 
darkness shut out our view etc we reached Giodekov* 
Here we bundled out and took our fareA^ell of a railway 
with scheduled times and ordinary trains. Henceforth we 
must be at the mercy of our engine-driver^ of agents 
stationed at bnely spots on the way» and also of gangs of 
Chinese coolies completing or repairing the linci An hour 
later a train drew up at the station, consisting of a number 
of tracks laden with merdiandise and Chinese ; five hors* 
brakes, in one of which was a military doctor camping out 
and other officers lying around on shelves and boxes [ and 
one Russian fourth-dass carriage, labelled thirds lass here, 
into which we fought our way- My gnn* bows and arrows, 
and sijcaisi Gilyalc and Orochon clothing and other articks 
for the musems I wished further; and even hedding, which 
ought to have proved user-ul, could not be atiLked for want 
of spacer The carriage was about half the length of an 
ordinary Englbh carriage* arranged but not divided into 
two compartmimts, giving seating room on the bare benches 
for about fifteen. As we had a varying number from 
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eighteen to twenty-four, and bagg^age occupied oonsiderahlc 
space, the passengers were accommodated with some difli- 
cuJty, My merchant Friend and myself managed to occupy 
seats, or ratlicr to squat upon the top of our baggage on 
the seats, while one man slept on our bundles between the 
benches, and others W'ere huddled up or scattered about 
upon the door. In vain wc tried to sleep. It is astonishing 
how inconvenient it ia to possess a head under such circum¬ 
stances. It drops to the right or left or to the front just as 
you are dozing off, and forces you to rouse up and pull 
yourself together again, and then you begin the same per^ 
foruiance, to repeat it a dozen times: to say nothing of 
other peoples* Mling upon your shoulders. If only one 
Could have unscrewed it, and put it in the rack, the 
difficulty would have been solved As it was, 1 cast 
envious looks upon the snoring forms upon the floor, and a 
man and woman ivho had taken refuge in the racks. The 
next night was passed in a similar manner, save that one 
more seat was available, through the desertion of a 
passenger who preferred a shelf in a horse-box to a seat in 
our carriage | but llie prospect of this kind of " bed ” 
continuiug indefinitely was not attractic>e. The n^Ms 
were frosty, and wc mildly wondered how the Chinese, who 
were crowded together on trucks, managed to endure the 
exposure to the night cold 

The country at first presented a succession of rolling 
hills of no great height, their sides shorn of the forests by 
fire and axe i but as we neared Rharbia the valleys narrowed, 
and torrent streams, which had cleaved their w^ay through 
little ravines, were now silent under the hands of Kiug 
Frost In the early stages of the journey brick-built stations 
were passed, but later on a few log-huts ly ing ofif the line did 
duty. The rail was laid mostly in the vallcy-betU, but on 
this section, which has been worked for nearly a year, a per¬ 
manent way was already being constructed on a higher level, 
and when this and the tunnels are completed the steepest 
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gradient, which was then i in 57» reduced to i in lOO, 

Between Vladivostok and Kharbin there was no serious 
cJiflicul^ in obtaining food. When die regulation station 
buRets disappeared, an awhctgiste was to be round catering 
in rough-and-nady rasbicn in a but. among the collection 
that had grovm up around a centre of railway construction. 
It was true that the hut had to be found, and was generally 
a quarter of a mile from the station, and that there was 
always a doubt as to when the train would start J but on the 
whole meals were to be had though at irregular intcrv-als. 
At most of the merely wayside stations peasants or Chinese 
apiwared, to sell boiled eggs, black bread, and bottles of 
milk. At a spot where the most serious accident had 
occurred, where we negotiated several zigzags, witli their 
reversing stations, a tunnel was being constructed to obviate 
the delay and danger of these. This Is just before Duzinza 
station, and more than halfway to Kharbin (353 mile.? from 
Vladivostok), It is to measure about 330 yards, and was 
being engineered by a Hungarian, with whom I travelled, 
who had under him gangs of Italian workmen. The 
distance from Vladivostok to Kharbin is 491 miles, and 
this w'as performed in seventy hours, a speed of seven 
miles an hour; but we had stopped one night for eight 
hours, since the line was not sufficiently safe to pro¬ 
ceed in the darkness, and deducting other stoppages, we 
had averaged about nine and a half miles per hour while 
going. 

Kharbin was reached at seven in the morning of the 
fourth day. No station had yet been built, and w'C 
descended just where the train had stopped, though nobody 
else appeared to be getting out. Opening a window I 
pitched the baggage out to the merchant standing below, 
and finding a couple of Chiniimen, with a team, we 
chartered them to transport our baggage to tlie hotel The 
Chinamen's aitiage was distinctly novel, the cart resembling 
certain brewers' vehicles that have a I adder-tike frame on 
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two wb^scls, and ia the shafts ws^ a Mongolian pony, and 
In the front of it thr<?c abreast. Later on 1 saw other 
''taridcms” with sci^cn horses, three in front followed by 
three and one in the shafts. My employer/^ who bad 
exacted nothing more in the shape of services than con¬ 
versation, knowing the rope^ led us to a long^ dingy* 
looking, wooden buildingi which he announced to be the 
hotel After trying by all known methods of knocking to 
arouse the itimatc$, wc took our way roiind to the backp 
where we succeeded in gaining entrance to the yard, in the 
middle of which was a big kennel and a bear tied up by a 
fopc* Further efforts on our part were rewarded by the 
appearance of a factotiim, disturbed from his slumbcn^ who 
announced that the ^ hotel was full. Notwithstanding 
this discouraging statements be managed to find us a rocun^ 
the like of which, however* 1 do not wish to inhabit again- 
11 was filthy, and without further accommodation than a bed¬ 
stead with a mattress, the broken springs of which were 
poking through the dirty cowring; and one or two chairs. 
It was as well that wc were expected to J^upply our uvrn 
bedding. A second bed they declared was not to be hadi 
but before evening a couch^ which was also suffering from 
broken rtbs,” was beggedp borrowed, or stolen. Wasbing 
was regarded as a luxuiyvand a basin of water^ or t should 
say basin, was bfougfat only on ringing for itj and taken 
away before one had finished, for some one else s In 
the room in which we ate our meaU was one of those showy- 
IcNoking automatic musical instrymcnts—the tiamc of which 
I do nest know, nor do 1 wdsh to—made in Germany* Never¬ 
theless, I was indebted to tt for the curious sensation of 
hearing selections front the Mikado" and the: “Washing¬ 
ton Post" in the heart of Manchuria 

Khar bin h practically a Russian creation; the older 
place lies about four and ^ half miles from New Kharbin, 
on the river Sungari, ^icf which it is called. New KharbiOi 
where I was staying, was an uninteresting collection of 
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barrack-looking buildings of one atory, built of brick and 
thatch. The Russian portion of Old Kharbin, which lies 
between New Khurbinand Sungan^ presents the appearance 
of a new building estate; and if any doubt exists in the 
mind of any one os to the intentions of the Russians in 
Manchuria, it would be dispeilnd at once on a visit to Old 
Kharbin. Outside of Vladivostok it b an exception in 
Siberia to Come across many buildings of brick or stone; 
and even in Irkutsk, the ^o-called Paris of Siberia, seven- 
eighths of the erections are of wood. These .solid red-brick 
buildings of Khar bin k tlic detached houses of the crflictalsp 
and tlic many public erections^ h^d a special significance in 
View cf Russian’s repeated promises to evacuate Manchuria. 

Kharbin lies on a plain ^ aod, notwIthstaDdiDg that it 
was only November io« and we were wrapped in fur^, we 
suSered much from the cold in driving to Sungari. The 
vnt^d Vp*as terribly bitter, and our with his collar 

turned up over his ears, sat sideways on his perctL Out-of- 
door t'a/if resorts, however, lookLfig very brown and tawdry 
now. testified to the equally great heal of summer. Sungari 
iUelf wc found to be quite the business city. In RUinmer 
there is, and—notwithstanding the constmetian of the rail¬ 
way—should be in future, considerabte traffic on the river. 
The fleet of the Sungari Steam Shipping Company had 
played an im|H:»rtant rJ/r during Uie outbreak of Chinese In 
Manchuria the year before. Prince M. Khitkov, who had 
been stationed here for four years^ said that their settlement 
had had ^ very narrow escape. I give the story as he told 
it me. Ttie rc|x>rts of the campaign in Manchuria were so 
exaggerated that it was impossihk to know whom to 
bclievci but this much is true, that the repression of the 
rising was not attended in the south and centre with the 
atrocities committed in the north- 

When the alarm was given Russian settlers^ railway 
workmeup and their families, hod fled in all directions, but 
maitily to Kharbin. where they had been put ou board 
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the Sung^ steamers and taken to Khabarovsk. On 
July 1900^ the Chinese troops app<:ai*ed before Khafbin^ 
Fortuflatcly for the defendcri, the last two or three 
days of their march had been rainy^ and their guns had 
lagged behind. This caused two or three days' delay, 
and when they arrived the omens were discovered to lie 
unfavourable, and ^ain several days elapsed before the 
auspicious day curoc roundk The delay wa^i precious to the 
Russians^ who, on July had bat sixty rifles, and 
enabled them by the i^th^ when the attack commenced, 
to reckon on no than 6 ooOf A success fuJ sortie was 
made, in which three of the Chinese Knipp guns were 
captured and turned on tliem \ thus any immediate danger 
was averted, although tw€nt>^*£ivc days elapsed before 
communications could be established with die outer world- 

I had gone to Prince Khilkov, who is the nupheiv 
of the Minister of Public Works and Railw^ays, to 
openly ask for a pass througb to Siberia^ My merchant 
"employer'' wa$^ going no fuitlierp and, a$ I v/as nearly 
luklfway through Manchuria, I gucs^sed the authorities 
would be comparalivciy indifferent as to w'hether they scut 
me forward or back, since the fact that I had already 
cros^d the frontier relieved them of much responsibility. 
Perhaps it was fortunate that Colonel Ugovich^ the cou- 
trolling engineers commonly known as the King of 
Maiichuria/' was engaged w'ith the Governor-general in 
touring the country* At any rate, after some hesitations 
and at the cud of throe interviews with the prince, who 
was acting as socretary to Colonel Ugovicli, he politely 
handed me a pass, wrote upon it the usual courteous request 
to offielats to assist me, and gave me a letter to the super¬ 
intendent at what vras called Sungari station. 1 birty-six 
hours after our arrival at Kharbin I was ready to start on 
the roiuaindcr of the jouniey through Manchuriai a distance 
of miks. 

I now regretfully took leave of my mendmat friend. He 
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was ai^ytbiog but well ; we had both caught severe chills 
before seUmg out from Vl^idivostok, and tlie cold, the 
exposure, vvant of £tccp„ and precarious mcals^ had so 
affected him that he went b^k to VTadivostok to be confined 
to hb room for two or three montE^ 

From this point I had ntat estimated the difficulties that 
lay before me, although 1 did not expect simply to order a 
cab, drive to the station, purchase a ticket, and appropriate 
a comforUble The first pn>b 1 em was to find the statioitr 

or the site of the |xitential station. The trainn 1 was informed* 
would start, not from the spot at which I had left it. but about 
six or seven miles further on, over on the other side of the 
Sungari river^ It was .^id to be leaving about ntne o'clock 
that night. When I ultimately readied it, I learnt that it was 
the s^unc train that I had come by^ plus another from Port 
Arthur., and that it had convcnicntlyi though not julcntlou- 
ally, awaited my departure, 1 had engaged two 
the frcfUfJta in front containing all tny baggage^ and the 
tatter my msm person. It had been carefully explained to 
them w^here I wanted ti> gfjj and they had made prafasc 
assurances that tlicy grasped tlie siluaLion; but I might 
have known w hat was coming, for it Is common Mpericiicc 
all over the eastern worid- \\"e had gone but three-quarters 
of the way* across a wdde* sweeping, empty plainj when 
they pulled up, Now^ they w'ere cxcouvicts. and I knew 
that I had to take ti. firm attitude, so I sculikd ihem for 
having said they knew exactly where I w^anied to gOj und 
yet now* having coint thu^ far, asked, "Where docs the 
Arrm wish to go?'' I repeated that I was bound for the 
Sungari railw'ay-station, on the other side of the river, where 
I wished to sec Mr. Svollcnflky^ the They shook 

Uicir headSv talked togetherp anti drove od, whither I knew 
not, except that it was not in the right direction. Htiwcver* 
to my relief we were going through tlic town of Sungari, 
and tliough I was anxious about the time; I felt that at 
least something was goicg to hap[>en. Suddenly tJie 
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turtietj down a lane which led tc* the river, and 
drew up Iti front of a Lar^c wood^;n busldiug iatanding in a 
chimp pr trees. 

A man was parsing on tlie roadp and^ hoping to find 
him more inteUigenl than my [ accosted him and 

explacncd the sICLiation, whereupon he cxOJieratod them 
fivm blamev declaring that the bridge did not pursiit of 
horse traffic, so that the vehicles could not cross to the other 
side of the river For the moment I was nonplussed. My 
drivers wanted to take me somewhere—I don*t know 
where—but seeing that tlie building, la front of which we 
werd^ was the office of the Sungari Steam Shipping Com¬ 
pany, I ventured to make inquiries there. Entering, I 
founds lo my surprise, on office lighted by electric Ixghti 
and at Ica^t half a d 03 CCn clerks busily poking aver ledgers, 
Addresstog one of the elder ones, I asked, in Russian* 
there anybody here who speaks French, Germnn, or 
English ?" but receiving a reply in the negative, [ fell back 
upon what Russian I could command A pleasant-looksng^ 
rather more important, official entering at the moment, I 
explained that I lK>tLnd for Mandiuria station, when he 
interrupted me with,*' I am also going to Manchuria station ] 
in fact, to St Petersburg, My b outside, 1 am 

starting at once." It was of a piece with all jny good 
fortune, for the difficulties of tliat evening, had I not had 
his guidauce^ W'ould have only just commenced. We drove 
for a mile or two along the river, climbing over steep 
embankments, up which our honscs stremed logo like flics 
on a w^Ikand then turned out in the cold on the brink 
of the river at the fcKJt of a ^till greater ernbunkmeuL Thu 
Simgari here is 4OQ (2800 feeth or more than half 

a mile wide. As the bridge was not yet ^afo for trains, 
the passengCTs had to walk across oa the fee. A group of 
jabbering Chinese coolies gathered round us, whom my new 
acquaintance engaged to take his baggage, leaving roc with 
the promise to return, Jt had been dark for two or three 
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hours, and, lefl alone, my iz‘;wticMi‘i thought it an excellent 
opportunity to dun me. but I was licFt to be drawn, and told 
them they would fae paid later. Eventually I gave them 
half as much again as their correct fate, but of course they 
were dissatisfied, and one grasped me by the sbottldcr; but, 
laying ray hand on my revolver, I warned him to stand off. 
What we were going to do, or where going, I did not then 
know. I was in the hands of my new companion, and 1 must 
trust to him to get me through. 

Tramping off in the wake of the coolies, I found myself 
on the top of the embankment, with a group of soldiers. 
It was bitterly cfjld, the stars shone out dearly, and the 
frozen river lay silent below. We muRled ourselves in 
furs, and stamped our feet until, twenty minutes having 
elapsed, word was given to march. It appeared that we 
were allowed to defile over the bridge, my companion 
being a person of suffident authority to get us by the 
challenging sentries. It was A long cavalcade, in single 
iilc, including all the tsolics. Once an engine came along, 
and we flattened ourselves against the rail. I-'or two allies, 
tumbling over stones and sleqicrs, we marched, the head of 
our party continually calEtng " Siero {“Quickly ") to hurry 
up the coolies. A± length we came to a long train of trucks 
standing in what appeared in thti dark to be a siding, 
with two or three baggage waggons, one third-class carriage, 
and a service wi^^on, all occupied. Mr. Svollensky was not 
there, and half an hour elap.scd before we could find any 
place; and it ended in my being thnist into an already full 
third-dais carriage, It was an awkward moment; I was 
a jierfcct stranger among Russians, and they resented my 
intrusion, and looked not unnaturally with displeasure at my 
baggage, which was now blocking the way. and preventing 
the door from shutting, I'ortunatdy, there was 3 sailor 
or two among the score of persons who already crowded 
the carriage, and, of whatever nationality, they are always 
jolly, good-natured individuals. One urtw'oof my packages 
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were stowed tirtder the seat and the others afterwards canto 
in hai3d3ir for those who pnopped thejnsolves upon the flcxjr. 
1 did not dream then that this was to be my home for the 
best part of a fortnight. The first night was spent as 
in sitting upon a bare benchp trying to sleep and aa far as 
ever from solving the problem to what to do with oiie*s 
head Three or four women w^crc in the carriage^ and 1 
unwittingly brought down their ire upon me, for in the 
Intervals between the shutting and the opening of the 
doorj a pasgenger next to me had been comparing the dls* 
comforts of a seat on the bench with a sprawl on the floor, 
and I had taken the opportunities of his temporary with- 
draivab from the bench to put my feet thorc and half 
recline. I was goon mused by Englishman I English^ 
TO 34 it you are taking up all the spaced from the women 
who were lying across the bench and boxes between. My 
oeighbouTp however, was not long tn deciding on the superior 
merits of the bench, where he was^ at least, undisturhed ; 
and the night dragged out in iweary fashion. Two officers 
chose to sleep in the racks, which they found so comfortable, 
that they retained them until the end of our joumey ; but, 
considering the crowded state of the carriage, that we lived 
in it day and nightp and that no ventilation was pMsiblct 
except through the occasional opening of the door, 1 can 
only marvel that they did not die of suffoeation. Four 
little double windows, like those in a gipsy cart, caulked 
and seamed against the winter^s cold, gave us light; and 
we w'erc fortunate in the possession of a liny little stove m 
the far comer of the carriage, for although nothing could 
be cooked on it, it saved us from extreme cold. 

From Kharbin to Tsitsikar, a distance of i68 mtles^ the 
line crosses the steppe and trenches on north-eastern Mon¬ 
golia. Twice it crosses the boundary-line; and covers about 
fifty miles within that territory.* 

Mr. Ho&ie, emr Lale^ aulhorily €n Manctluii^ gives ibc wesiern 
houndajy of whrre it borders upon as 
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can I ad^qu^tely deserfbe the limitless steppe— 
unbfoken !evd, it3 tieeless v^aste, its sandy floor, jscarce 
relieved by the scattered blades of coarse gr^s? Fot: 
miles, for 50 miles^ for 100 milcft, and evcri for 150 miles* 
the same monotonous view imfokled itself. 

How the truvellcf’s cyc ui arrested by any moving 
abjeett and what a relief it is to the rnDnotemous emptiness 
of the plaint It may be a troop of long-haired Battrian 
camtiSr <ir a Mongol* seated high on his diminutive ponyi 
coursing like the wind, the animaVs mmn and long tail 
streaming m the air; or again, it Is a caravan of little 
covered carts, springiest aiid with solid wheels studded 
with nails, so familiar a sight to the residents of I'eking. 

Bui how' dry and clear the air; what glorious sun* 
st?L^ and starlight nights met the gasc of the tcnt-dwcller 
of these regions 1 

Across the great steppe the tin in found it easy going, and 
the 168 mileSp from Kharbin to Tsitsikar, were covered at 
tJie rjite of $lx miles, or, deducting stoppages^ eight miles an 
hour, it was as if we were on a calm tropical sea^ save 
that (he horizon w'ns near, since we were low' down. Near¬ 
ing TsitiHkarp t saiv for the finst lime three trees, and fn 
a little white the plain assumed a rolling aspect with hilla 
twenty feel in height Wandering from tlie line to look 
closer at Oicfc mounds, I found liny froo^en mcre-% at their 
biisof. At a about eight miles east of the river Nonnii 
and sixteen miles from Tsitsiknr—for the line leaves the 

ftiilnwtitg the rig In hanU ihe Nourti tivisT, rrom ItE junc^tioti wiih fhc 

Chfi] to ita conlluciiiLc with the if tlit9 weiv ^ ihe hue- 

woiild c-ouftne iiself to Muncjiuhai T differ difUtltsticr fmm suqli 
autliorit^Tt but ttic: vti:w Adopted in ihe is bernc our by serer?! 
mapi uf fftm iJat*. TIku the Ku^iutii liicc td ^trctirh 
the bcnirtiljiry u fur Mniih Ai the Nnmil at deEcribeil liy Mr, 

IlDsit, I h3v« no doubt \ unti!¥$, indeevk theif poaUbn in Mojig^cili* be 
cilrc-idy jimibir to that ia Maurfiurin fire ycArii> 3 go^in which ciucibry 
will bo hidhffefent to ilit dttAih of a CroiUlcf* whirJ> w\i\ jn ilmc 
becQiue the boundary of a proviiscc^ 
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veiled Manchti city and capital of I-feh*Iun"-kianj lliiit 
distance away—was a typical slatimi [ tliat is to say* 
ft was a spot when; fuel was stacked^ and a watcr^tijwcr 
It was micliiLght and surmising from the fact of 
the train stopping that this was a ptential station, 
though it was quite on tilt! eards that the engincHlriver 
had slopped merely at his own sweet wilh I went in 
search of sonujthiflg to eat Muffling jnyself in furs. I 
dropped on to the line, anti sttirabling over wires and 
slceperSp made in the direction of a dinily lighted hut 
three or four hundred 3'4rds from the railroad* A [ilank 
cir two for seats* a couch of bo 3 <cs^ with a sAiff^i over 
them, a rough counter with a small stock of tinned goodSp 
vodka^ etc., made up the inventor}* of the hut- The usual 
fAuAi sQup was furthcomiagr and the welcome tumbler 
of tea. We hurried over our rcpa 5 t< and kept a kjok-<yut 
on the trafn> lest It should move off without us, hu| if we 
had known, wc might have spared ourselves any 
on th.it score, for the train made a lengthy Ftay, Tlic 
slatiou^master, a few Kazaks and Chines were helping to 
unloi^d timber and winter storesp and at ctght o^cJcxik the 
nCKt moiniug two ofTLccrs rode up in haste from Tsiisikar 
to catch the train ; they were certainly lo time, for It did 
not leave fur another twenty-four hours. 

This long stop allowed us the opportunity of ^vanderhig 
from The lino, though it was never safe lo 5tray far lost 
the train sliDuld incontinently dcpaitH On the western side 
I fuund two forbv (lying the Russlaji flag- Tlicy consisted 
of walled compotmib, with rude bastions at each corner, 
one of them enclosing a mwleit gymnnslum. Kazaks were 
stationed here, though not in great force. 

The soil is not, as might be expected, of a loose sand, 
but of a verj' friable sandstone, which faUs to pii^ces at a 
kick. It h very aalifitrous, and fmm it soda i; cxtmcteci, 
made up in the Ibrm of bricks> and sent Itiitr China, The 
semi-sandy subsoil wixs being quarried by a part}' of 
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Chinese cooUe$ m railway employ* who were making lightly 
baked bricks for the station building?. It was the hour of 
the midday meal* and they wem gathered in groups round 
the welcome fires, some stewing onions, and others rolling 
dough with the dirtiest of handi 

The railroad itself had been hurriedly kid. But when 
this excui^ is made, that is all that can be said for the 
responsible authorities. It was incredibly bad, the result 
of the extraordinary* defalcations In conneHion with its 
construction; indeed* it is believed that the socalled 
Chinese danger in Manchuria* during the year 1900, was 
largely manufactured in order to prevent a commission 
of inquiry from headquarters. The line had been laid in 
many places at the base of vallej's, and will have to be 
shifted to a safe elevation, above the flood area. Ballast ing 
w'as noticeably absent *, sleepers were sections of pine- 
trunks* rounded edge uppermost, with the bark still 
adhering, and* instead of being parallel to each other, lay 
at all manner of angle?. I pointed this out to an official, 
and he shrugged his shoulders, replying^ *'What docs it 
matter 

I tried wailking upon the sleepers on many occasions, 
and I found the intervals most irregular, A stride of four 
feet would be followed by one of six inches;, and 1 did 
not wonder, after that, at the joltings we experienced in 
transit- 

The tight rails were merely pinned to the sleepers, 
which, id their turn, were not bedded* for 1 found them 
literally rock under my feet as t walked on them* The 
effect of a heavy Baldwin locomotive^ weighing seventy to 
eighty tons, passing over rails of twenty pounds to the 
foot* can be Imagined* Under such treatment they became 
a? ribbons* and, without any exaggerationp wriggled both 
vcrtfoally ami horkontaUy^ Was thert: any wonder that 
our rate of progress was so alow ? Our long construction^ 
train, viewed from a distance, appeared like a modified 
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sivitchback. Accidents were of common occurrence^ but 
we had to thank a prudent driver for nothing worse than 
derailment Even on the best-laid part of the line, between 
Vladivostok and Kharbin, the gaping and yawning of the 
carnages had disturbed our attempts at slumber, and this 
was as nothing compared to roy experience between 
Kharbin and the Siberian frontier. 


CHAPTER XXn 


MjUSICI-IURIA to CHITA 


Tfic river Naiiffii—Overtaking the is-itin—A Chinese village—The 
Khmgans—A twe afid a half dayi* ttop—Six milci 

of Bn€w—Cunoiisdwellmg>*—M anchuTUL siaiion—Tickcu obuined 
under dJfheuities^—SiruggLes ai Lufllets—Chiln- 

FIE next morning a was made from the 



poEential station of Tsitjeikar Cowards the great 


X river N on n h dght mi les fu rthcr oil A few soJitaiy 
tix^ stoexi out hete and there, making the mortotony of 
the steppe mote noticeable, but beyond the river one knew 
that the scenery must change, wc approached the Great 
Khmgan or J-tsinghan mouiitatns. The Nonni js a tributary 
of the Sungari, and Ib the only great river which flowi> 
through the province of lleh^Ung-klang. It is navigable 
as as Tsitsikar^ and for light junks beyond even to 
MergcR. At the point where the line ooss^^ it is exactly 
half a mile in width The great iron bridge, deaigued in 
Russia and made in America, was then m eoufse of con¬ 
struction, aud as the temporary wooden structure did not 
allow of our engine crossing, the trucks and borac-boxes had 
to tic [lushed over by large numbers of Chinese workmen. 
While t!iis operation was in contemptaiion^ and it took 
seveniJ hours to bring it about, we, pa^sengera, traversed 
the structure on foot to the w<^tem bank of the river, 
where I found the Russian iemn of Kew Tsitsikar springs 
ing up. Having obtained a fnidiiay meal at a rough sort 
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of restaurant, I jomed some officers, their wives, and other 
passengers congregated at the western end of the bridge, 
where wc watted tw'o or three hours for the arrival of the 
train, pushed by its human motors. It was bittcfly cold ; 
the great river wa^ froj:en across, and peasants were a^bouc 
on the ice. One was hauling wood^ and a solitary woman 
had made a hole in the ice^ and was rinsing cbtbcs—a 
terribly cold process, for they froze as she sJxmg them over 
her shoulder, A small crowd of Chinese coolies, clothed 
in wadded cotton gaimcnts^ gathered round me^ and^ 
with childish curiosity^ began to feel my fur coat. They 
had never seen anything like it before, and asked me, 
r-What h it?”) "Maiathy 
('* Young {rein)iJqer (akin) "X I replied. Then, without the 
least hesitation—^the Chinese and evert the Russians put the 
most direct questions—they asked, siJiff " (** How 

much b Jt worth ? ”) I gave them a moderate figure, but 
tliey frankly disbeiicved me, and thought it a great joke. 

Late in the afternoon a fresh start was made, but only 
a few versts were covered before the train pulled up again. 
Itu movements were so erratic that we could only make 
guesses as to what was going to happen in the near future ; 
sometimes it went backivards for considerable distanced, 
but, cm the whole, the forward movement prevaiJed, and 
we eventually reached our destination, covering mdes 
from Kharbin in ten days and a quarter f From this time 
onward it became difficult to get food and drink ■ and 
as shunting operations at this spot seemed likely to occupy 
for at least a few minutes, I ran across to a distant 
hut to obtain black bread and a kettle of water. In the 
back room was a stove, and the opportunity of boil fog 
my kettle was not to he missed. A careful lookout had 
meanwhOe to be kept, lest the train shcxild move off, an dp 
35 it was, I had scarcely emerged from the hut when 
the rattle of the trucks announced a start Fortunately, 
the speed was at no time very great, and niuningj w^ith 
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loaf in <jDe lund and kettle En the other, I managed 
to overtake it; a frienchy hand wiia reached down to sdfc 
my kettle:, the loaf was thrown os board, and I leapt 
safely tijJ. 

Among our passengers in the carriage were a military 
captain and doctor, tlie fanner of whom had a Kazak 
orderly in attendance. This last sat opposite to me, and 
I found him useful, smee he could forage better than I, and 
for an. occasloital tip would relieve me of the washing-up. 
after the prusitive meals made in the carriage. Hut on 
leaving Tsitsikar he was missed ; two or three hours had 
p 3 sse<l and we began to think that he hiid been left behind, 
when he suddenly turned up, intoxicated. He told an 
incoherent story, and, pulling out a pocket-book, flourished a 
roll of ruble notes, exclaiming, “SlamUffgit t Shivti 

Thank God ! Thank Godt^'J This put a new face on 
matters, and the captain, who knew that he had not had 
these in his possession before, turned to me, since ! slept 
near him, to ask if he had robbed me, llie diflicuUies of 
obtaining money in Siberia hatl dictated iny carrying moni 
than 1 cared in this rough journey, and I had about tijo 
rubles in my pocket-book, but, on examining it. 1 found 
them intact, Tlie onlerly must have come by them at 
Tsitsikar, The iaptain sevcfdy scolded him, and the great 
hulking fellow fell down on his knees in the most abject 
manner, weeping copiously, and crying, “ Paz!tats(a f 
ha^sta t" (“ i'tease I Please ! ") In spite of his entreaties 
to be forgiven he- was dismissed to the horse-boxes, and 
we were, for the time being, without hb services, Tliat 
evening the train covered the fjiJitc extraordinary tlis,- 
lance of about thirty-five imles, and then stopped for the 
night. 

We had already caught a glimpse of low hills on the 
horizon, the spurs of tlie Great Khingan range. The 
scenery was changing; the steppe, with its scanty coarse 
grass, where the Mongols find grazing ground for their 
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tioops of ponies and herds of sheep, was giviag way to 
wide^ open valleys, shdtercd by low hills, la these vales 
the soil is comparatively iichpanel Chinese iromiETants have 
been pouring in of late years to till them. The chief 
cereals grown are millet but oats, wheats 

barlcyp and buckwheat {P^iyg&itsim/a^t^jrunt} are culti¬ 
vated^ and all are spritig-sown. The winter ts extreme, 
but the summer^ thotigh short, is hot, and npens the crops 
quickly. Very rarely did 1 see any sign of cultivation along 
the route, and, even before the snow-dad regions were 
reached, tlie roughs neglected arable laod scarcely to 
be distmguished from the virgin soil 

'ITic next morning found Ws in one of these open 
valleys. The hills were covered with larch, spruce, and 
birch^ though somew^hat thinned by r^lway demands for 
sleepers and fuel ; and in the course of a short climb, to 
obtain a view of this entrance into the Khingans^ 1 saw a 
few hazel grouse 

At the end of a nineteen hours" stop, It was announced 
that we should not leave for another twenty-four:; and, 
interpreting tbb to allow me, with safety» a two hours' 
absence^ I vcEitnred to take a constStutionaL Making my 
w*ay to Uic little colony of Russian log-housesp I secured a 
midday meal> and then sauntered In a southerly direction 
to a Mandiu, or rather* Chinese village. In the wide 
street were groups of Chinese peasadtSj and as I approached 
there w'crc signs of a disturbance, promptly ijudlcd* how¬ 
ever, by a Chinaman in gorgeous attire, with blue wadded 
gaiteis, and black velvet high boots, who rode upi mounted 
on a sturdy Mongol pony. On stalls a medley of goods 
was exposed for sale^ iTicluding fur-hned Manchii luttr, 
gloves, boots, and waxlded clothing, bricks of tca^ and that 
favQurtte dclicncyi toast The thatched houses, built 

of much with chimney's oil the ground, connected by ttmnds^ 
werc^ externally* much neater than tlie Russian abodes. 
Each stood in its yard, fenced by a paling of long twigs. 
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just off the street wa^ a lioy Chinese temple in process 
of completiori. I wais stir prised at the skill displayed^ both 
in its structure and in the blending of the various colours 
used In its decoration. What amused me, and perhaps 
reflected the servile attitude of the Chinese here towards 
the Russians* were two small paintings on the pediment 
They represented a street In a Russian town. The parallel 
lines of houses approached each other in the distance with 
exaggerated perspective. Each house was of a different 
colotiTi white, blue^ red^ or green, and if only they had had 
w^heela under them, one would have taken the two rowa 
for trains, consisting of first, second, third, and fourth class 
carriages, especially since one house in the foreground 
possessed a queer-looking iron funnel, evidently meant for 
a stove*flufc Between the lines of houses stretched the 
broad> snow-covered street, down which a tr&sA^m 
speeding; but^ most significant of all to appear on a 
Chinese temple, waa the picture of a Kussian church* wnth 
its unmistakable bulbous spire. 

On my return to the carriage my ftillow-passengers 
w^are loud in their expressions of astonishment at my 
venturing alone to the Chinese village* and congratulated 
me on returning alive; such were the notions of the 
Rtisstan " man in the street^" fed on official reports, of the 
bellicose attitude of the Chinese in Manchuria* 

Our alarms lest the train should go off without warning 
and strand us tn this inhospitable country were not always 
without cause. On my return I found that the train was 
definitely announced to start at noon of the next day. and 
on the strength of this the captain and doctor went to 
enjoy the festivities of an evening ashore/* but the next 
morning at 7 o^dodc the train departed, leaving them 
behind* At our next stopping-place, a potential station, 
we heaved their baggage out, trusting to their dropping 
across it in the course of their progress. The rail now 
plunged further into the Khingans, but the route demanded 
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no very difficult engineering work^ siuci: it followed river¬ 
beds, and only here and there necessitated a small ratting 
out of the side of a hill The mountains, or rather hills, 
for the>‘ did not exceed 2000 feet, were romidcd, sparsely 
wooded, and separated by wide valleys^ The scenery re* 
minded me of wilder parts of the north island of New 
Zealand. Off the line of route the heights arc thickly clad, 
and abound in gatne^ for the Khiugans yield the best hunt¬ 
ing in Manchuria, and are noted as the habitat of the 
tiger, wild boar, bear^ lynx, etc., and a goodly number of 
feathered game. 

A damaged section of the railroad delayed us for a few 
houm, and only a few more versts were covered before dark. 
Here the engine-driver slept for the night, and the next 
tnoming being Sunday^ got up late. Life in the railway 
carriage on one day was so tike any other, that it came as a 
surprise to us when one of the party discovered that it was 
Sunday, I do not know how many hundred miles off the 
nearest church was, and in any case the train did not pro¬ 
pose to rest, so failing the orthodox manner of celebrating 
the day, they hit upon the plan of cleaning their boots* 
Where blacking came from I do not know, Life was a 
mere pigging, we slept m our clothe^ swaddled in fum or 
sheep-skins, and it was with the greatest clifficult>' that we 
could get a kettle or two of water for the whole party to 
wash with. The little stove had to be diligently fed with 
scraps and ends of telegraph-poles and sleepers, which we 
picked up on the road. Wc warmed ourselves, ^king It in 
turns chopping these up with the Kazak s sword, until we 
broke it * for its owner had been received back since his 
captain had been left behind At noon on the tenth day 
since leaving Vladivostok* we reached the highest point 
on the Manchurian Railway, The line ascends by a series 
of zigzags to the (temporary) station^ appropriately calkd 
Khingan.'* attaining an altitude of 19JO feet above sea- 
level but these zigzags are to be obviated by two tunnels, 
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each of rather more than half a mile In length (31 jO and 
3010 feet) 

h‘rciin this point began the worst part of the joumes', 
and the passengers had to suffer long delays, intense cold 
and the absence of any arrjiiigemcnts for food. Descending 
from the summit, the train proceeded for half an hour and 
stopped for the same time, again moving on for Iialf an 
hour it rested for two hours and a quarter, and so on ; 
eventually coming to a standstill at 9 p.tiL in an open 
valley high up among tlio mountains in a snoW'Storai and 
a howling wird. It is said that the Khingan mountains 
liavc the unenviable reputation of furnishing the coldest 
spot on their latitude. I can w-cll believe it for though U 
was yet only November 19, tlie thermometer rcgialcred 
63* of fmst (Fahr.), A calm, clear, cold day in Siberia is 
most enjoyable, but when you add to the extreme cold a 
strung wind, and snow, dry as fine pmvdcr, driving like 
needles at your face, you w-ill not wonder tiiatw« exclaimed 
at our engine-tlriver for choosing tliis particular spot in 
which to make a stay of two a half days. The stHtion 
possessed a name. Mendukhey, but not much else. It was 
fcpresented by a log-hut in course of erection, where we 
were told the railway agent “lived’’ Tlie two soldiers on 
duty slept in 4 l>o.\ outside in thii$ terrible cold. 

To add to our miseries our supply of wood gave out, 
and the morning found iis with the stove Hreless, and the 
pnow driving In between the match-boarding of the 
carriage. Some hardy individuals were washing their 
hands in Ute snow fur want of water. Rumour hitJ it that 
nothing could be obtained hefUi but, fortunately, by paying 
famine prices we got a little of both bread and water. 
This was the begiiming of a strctcdi of snow^ebd country 
extending to Rerlin, a distance of more than (k>oo miles. 

The first day passed, and our expectations of de|wrting 
remained unfulfilled ; the next day we dared not hojK: for a 
start, and learning that hot water was to be bought in the 
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agcnf-S hut, T raver^ kettle ift hand+ to take advantage 

of this exceptiaiLi] opportuiijtj^, A woman was retailing 
hot watern but chc samovarp being watched, naturally took a 
Jong time to boil* and tlicne being ^itic movcnient of 
shunting on the pare of the train, 1 length demanded of 
an Qfhciai if the train were startmgp to which lie replied, 
" i/iijs/'' Immediately 1Gathering op my fur coat, 
hut minu^ my hot water, 1 made a dash for the train, 
kettle m hand^ for it had already begun to mow. Some 
of the horse-boxes bad little platforms at the end, and 
climbing on to one of these, 1 took ray stand, congratulating 
myself on not having been left behind, and trusting for a 
biter opportunity to join my oarriage. The train, howevcT. 
hud only proceeded a little way before 1 saw thitt it had 
come in two, and the carriage with my fellow-passengers 
In WhIh left behind; 1 therefon^ hastily clambered down 
and leapt off, fortunately not a difficult process at the 
speed at wliich we were going. 

Early the next morning our portion of the trtiin made 
a start. What a roUef it was to be moving, after two and 
a half days at a srundstill, even though itt the rate of four 
to 51 X miles an hour t The night hud bL-en spent in vainly 
viifleavouring to keep warm, though we had slept in furs 
and fett top-brxits. Inside, the snow penetrated bctWCCfi 
the boanls^ outside, the wind whislled rdentlcrssly, driving 
the snow before it in whirling clouds^, producing the effect 
of R drifting fog. 

After a few versts the engine stopped to drink, Init not 
fnr the passengers to do sty. Two or three forms wrapped 
in fills were seciii in face of llic intense cold, trying to find 
wtiod to warm their waggon. We contintied to make 
frequent and stayed until midday at unothcf station 

sito. Yashi by name^ where there ivus ho buffet. 

Some of the horse-boxes Iind no stove, and otber^ were 
firclcss for want of fuel. Women were ciying with the 
cold, and begging to be taken back. The future looked 
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veiy black* A crust of black bread four days old and a 
lamb's tongue^ careruUy eked out, aloue remained to nae^ 
By the wayside were the dwellings of some Ritssian plate¬ 
layers, and to them I wended my way in search of bread. 
These homes reminded me of the Troglodyte Suh^shenp 
who dwelt here 3000 years aga I had to descend into 
the "bowels of the earth " to find their inmates j for the 
ground was hollowed out to a depth of about six to ten 
and a roof of timber, sacks, earthy and snow kept tliem 
sheltered and warm. To all my inquiries was given the 
same answer | they had no bread to spaie- Matters were 
going from bad to w tirsc : for even water had to be tapped 
from the locomotive when the driver not looking. 
FortunCl howcvcfi again smiled upon us^ for that evening 
the train managed to reach Khailar station, and we had 
the luxury of a good meal in a buffet 

At about a mile from the station is the Chinese town 
which was taken by the Russians during tlieir Manchurian 
campaign; and the illiMration in the text represents the 
Chinese generals receiving Governor-general Grodefcov. 
From here the raOroad was in rather belter condition* 
having been one of the first sections constructed, and we 
reached Ongun, forty miles distant, the next morning. 
Here we were on a lower level, the wind had subsided^ the 
sinow-storm ceased» and the sun shone with considerable 
power at midday, Numemus magjiies were hopping about 
in the snow, and I counted at one spot twenty'-four of these 
winter frequenters of the post-toads of Siberia, 

With the improvement in the line the end came sooner 
than wc had expected, and our only delays duritig the last 
few hours had been to drop occasional lots of telegraph- 
poles, The great hilb bad been left behind, and the 
scenery had changed to a scries of low hroketi mounds 
scantily covered with Swiss pines. The train continued 
through the night until at 3 a.rrL ! was suddenly arouaed 
and informed that we had arrived at the terminus of the 
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Chmc$(} Eastern RiUway Company, Manchuria, staticm* 

So long had this carriage been my abode—ibis was the 
eleventh day and the fifteenib of my connexion with that 
train—Uiat It was almost with a sense of homelessness I 
said my farewdls to It, and stepped out on to a wide and 

unfamiliar plain of ^uow. 

werd yet a doKcn miles to cover bcfofe the 

SiberLui fronti^f would be crossed, and these were tra-^ 
versied that ^ame evening. Altogether, It had taken 
exactly fifteen days to cro35 IManciiuriat, a distance of 
94ji miles, at an average speed of sixty-tbree miles a day. 
Those of OUT passengers who had come from Fort Arthur 
had spent no less than three weeks m the train. But I 
must hasten to explain tl at these conditions are com¬ 
pletely altered to-daypond that the travoUor can accomph^b 
this part of the journey in less than four day^, in the comfort 
of a first-lass compartment, with no difficulties ^ to food 
or heating arrangements. 

The line itself, in to reckless bedding and light rails, 
leaves much to be desired, but the excellent carri^c^ 
springs save the passenger from the gapings and yawnings 
of benches and partitions that I cxpcriencecL I had no 
Cause to grumble^ Probably with the rest of the p.iis* 
scogens I was a nuisance to the authorities duriog the 
completion of the line. I paid nothing for my Journey 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway for no charge was 
allowed to bo made until its opening,^ and I record my 
thanks for the privilege I enjoyed. 

It a bitter night as t stood outside the carriage and 
realized that the threads of travel bad once more to be 
gathered up. The first thing to do was to explore the 
buffet, about a quarter of a mile distant In the large 
outer room were crowded about 200 and third-class 

passengers, through whom I made my way to one labelled 
first-class. This contained a bar and a long dining-table ; 
and by the light of three candles I could see that tlie 
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floor was covered with baggage and sLeeping forms, The 
chains were abo occupied by people in an attitude of 
ujicomfortable repose; on one sat a man with his head in 
his hands; on anuthcr, his wife with her head on his 
knees, A half a do^cn were wide awake, and, looking 
roimd, 1 asked, "Is there a porter here?" A jolly- 
faced, elderly woman sitting at the door, amused at such 
a. dcmiind, smilingly replied. No.” Such an institution 
aa a porter was a thing of tlic future. I appealed to a 
bystander for advice, but without result; so going into the 
third-class room offered a ruble to any one w'ho would 
fetch my iTaggage. This was successful, and, my mis' 
ccUancous chattels being piled up on the floor of the 
buffet* I climbed on top of the pile and tried in vain to 
sleep. 

At an early hour, for all were tired of watching out the 
night, the rcstaurant'keeper was prevailed upon to boil 
the samovar and rnnbe tea* It was still dark outride. The 
Docupters of the mattresses, and those rolled in blankets on 
the bare floor, began to rouse up. They must have become 
accustomed to their conditions by this time, for they 
had been waiting for four days for a train going west- 
There had been a heavy snowfall, and the engine-driver 
had Ftin the tmiii off the line and blocked it. We, new 
arrivals, were very fortunate, for it was announced that the 
train would leave at 5.15 that evening, only hfteen hours 
after our arriviiL 

Only a few days afterwards, a telegram appeared in an 
Irkutsk paper stating that this piece O'f line had been 
blocked by snowdrifts, and would take doo men fourteen 
days to clear iL I congratulated myself on having 
escaped n fortnight on the floor of the buffet at Manchuria 
station, although I considerably discounted the news. It 
probably represented the estimate of the official responsible 
for the Glearing of the line, who would not be averse from 
receiving the pay of 6qo Chinese coolies for fourteen days. 
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when a quarter of that tiiimber had been employed fur 
half the time 1 

Outside the buffet all was under aiow. and a bitter 
wind swept across tlie plain, for we were sttuiUcd as it 
were, in a vast saucer, with the low distant hills repre¬ 
senting the edges. A few log-houses, the homes of ofiidals, 
were in course of erection ; hut the populous part of this 
new settlement was the Mongol quarter. Snow-cover^ 
mounds on dcacr inspection revealed dwdlings within. 
Around these were small yards bounded by walls o 
snow, behind which shaggy ponies were sbeUering. A 
barrel on wheels, drawn by one of these steeds. ^ 
attended by a dusky Mongol dad in felt boots .ui a 
long sheep-skin-lincd dokhd, passed to and fro. He was 
hauling water, whifh was only kept from freeamg by 
the jolting, for externally the barrel was hoary with con¬ 
gealed icicles, like stalactites. Many of my fellow-pas¬ 
sengers, having teamt by bitter experience, were deternuned 
not to be caught napping again. They were bsi^mg 
the rude little stores, and laying in a stock of tinned fo^^ 
rye-bread, etc. We passengers, fresh from a traiu whicii 
started indifferently five hours before the reported time 
or twixr days after, regarded with considerable sceptitian 
a time-table which stated that the train for Lake liaikal 
left at 5.1S p.m. It was necessary to ascertain, in the first 
place, what time the railway kept here, whether Vladivo¬ 
stok time, locah Irkutsk, or St Petersburg, for -tween 
the first and the last there is a diffcftnce of hours and 
forty-six minutes. This point settled, the booking-olhce 
had to be found. Some said it was down the road, but 
it was ultimately located In a certain bock room behind the 
thlrd-^cLiss waiting-TOom. 

The ncsct proeess^ticket issuipt;—wafi a. serious btisi- 
nesa. both from the booking-clerk's and the passengers 
rioints of view. I had noted that there were but twelre 
first-class seats in tire train which was bound for Lake 
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and I fully realijccd the impoftancc of an ea:ly 
application, ft reported that the office would open at 
4 p,m. About t o^clock I repeated my inquiries, and was 
advised to go at once and apply. I found the outer room 
filled with a crowd of sLif]giiig, strugglingt third-class pas* 
sengers, vainly trying to get near the tiny opening. Two or 
three bcttcr-dnessed persons, waunting second or first class 
tickets^ w^ere trying a side-door if^ a passage, and I followed 
them I but sdl were indignantly and angrily Jtduscd Then 
one of my fcllcjw-passcngera through Manchuria politely 
offered to get mine as w'cil us his own ticket. I thanked 
him. and seeing by this rime that a move had been made for 
the first-class ramage. tipped a waiter to carry my baggage 
to the Hoc. and plant it opposite the carriage. Meanwhile, 
climbing on to the train^ I tried to get the conductor to 
allot me a seat; but ho^ poor man, besieged from all points, 
was ivelt-nigh beside himiiclf As 1 was being refused one 
which was claimed as reserved, and had placed my 
hand on the handle of the next, a Russian official, with n 
violence and rudeness which the foreigner only experiences 
w'hcu the velvet glove is involuntarily withdrawn, seized 
and ctaiTucd that "this and that and the next were cn* 
gaged." At this junotiire I appealed to the station-master, 
and he led me into the bo<iking-ofiioe* There J saw what 
was foing on behind the scenes, and why the distribution 
of tickets WiLa such n lengthy biJsJness. The price of each 
was a matter of reference, followed by subtle caladations 
on the abacus, after whidi there was mudi writing on the 
pa[^r and its counterfoil before a ticket could be issued* 
Meanwhile, the crowd fought and struggled at the Hctle 
opening. For four hGurs some of them must have pushed 
and scrimmaged before they obtained their tickets. To 
my surprise, the stalion'master humbled himself before 
the great” bookiug-clerk^ and begged a ticket for me, 
a stranger; and ft w as full ten minutes before he would 
consider the station-masters request, and only then by 
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tilt adilittonal pcrsuasiOT of placing the exact money before 
him. The first-cla.^ being hopelessty fuU I had to content 
myself with a second-class tictet, but It was another matter 
to obtain a seat. 

The Journey was one of four nights and three days to 
Lake Baikal j but, fortunately for me^ I intended to stop 
at Chita, whicli would give me only two nights and a day 
in this crowded train^ and the chance of getting a less full 
one for the rest of the journey^ 

The second-class being also full, there wa^ an alterca^ 
tion between the station-master and some officers, but facts 
being too strong for therUi the position had to be accepted^ 
and room made for all. The difficulty came at ntght to 
accommodate all, but it ended in one of the passengers* 
a pleasant, roughs little Siberian tradesmani who told me 
afterwards a good deal of his story, retiring into the rack 
for the night, and a big ofRciid stretching himself on the 
boxes and baggage between the seats. 

The frontier was crossed at the end of an houri and wc 
entered again into a country' of low rolling hills and ffOicn 
rivers. The land was neither wooded nor cultivated* but 
grazing ground, and as the train followed up the valleys 
wc could see Buriat horsemen tending tlieir sheep and 
camclSi A youth was hitraliing a hole in the frozen surface 
of the river to obtain water, and carrying it up to the dwell- 
ing^littJe black hole^in tlie hillside, which looked not 
unlike a rabbit-warren. The snow covering was thin on 
the borders of the steppe region, and the herds ivero find¬ 
ing pasture only by pawing at the grass beneath. As wc 
advanced into the mountainous region, where the snow-fall 
is greater, the tine was wreathed in white, In the cuttings 
it w'as curious to observe the work of the wind tn great 
overhanging ledges, spirals, and odd shapes of sfiow^ King 
Frost had laid his seal on them, and fixed these fantastic 
forms for months for no thaw would loosen them. 

What a luxury it was to be in a train which continued 
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on tiler mafvCp with only a few mmutes* stop at stated pomLi. 
We were proceeding at a fair speed, at eight and a half 
mitesy PTi deducting stoppages, eleven miles an hour* The 
distance from Manchuria station to 
(Chjnese junction) b 340 versts, or 226 tnilej. Here we 
^ould join the main Trans-Baikalian line, which mns from 
Stretensk to Lake Baikal It wa$ still not an easy matter 
to procure prD|wr meals, for though there were buffets at 
certain stations, the tram was overofowdedp and the supply 
of food was insnfhdent. At such tinier the Russian veneer 
of politenesa wore ofl^ and the ordinary English visitor to 
Russia W’ho is impressed with the courtesy and attention he 
receives; would have been completely taken aback- It was 
a fight—officers^ militaiy and dvil merchants, and sailors, 
all struggling in the first-class buflret—to get food. If one 
were fortunate enough to order early a c&ai^ then 

somebody laid claim to and seized iL Tile (Aarj 

(fa^uvrej) and pfrisMi (a dough-nut w'ith minced meat 
inside) on the bar rapidly disappeared, and a uniformed 
official would be scan stealing behind the bar into the 
kitchen to take the pasties from the very frymg-pan. 
Under such circumstances the foreigner, who had yet to 
Icam the particular form of eatables offered for sale in tliis 
part of Siberia* was severely handicappe-cL The train moved 
off before half the passengers had secured supplies. The 
lesson* however, was soon learned, and In future I knew how 
to proceed. As the train neared a station 1 slipped on my 
furSp stationed myself cm the foot-boaid* and on the inoment 
of stopping dashed into the buffet and called aloud for 
axid At two or three stations a stay of twenty 

minutes or half an hour, as Ui India, was intended to allow 
tune for a meaJ, but the supply and aocommodation w'ere 
hopelessly inadequate. Here anew plan had to be adopted. 
Penetmting into the kitchen^ I pacified the hurried and 
womed women, sat down amid the pots and pans, dirty 
plates and knives, quickly supped a basin of soupi and 
rushed for the train. 
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After Aga station, about three-^iuartcrs of the vray along 
this loop-line from the frontier, we wound among low 
mountains, the slopes of which were sparseljr covered with 
birch and fiis. Several rivers-^e Tmga, Onon. Aga, and 
Ingoda—all tributaries of the Shilka, were crossed before 
reaching the main line. At the jnnetion we arrived from 
three to four hours late, moved on to Karimskajr'a. but had 
then to await another six hours for the portion from 
Stretensk, bringing a few passengers and empty- araiantt 
(prisoners’) carriagei 

It was not yet so cold here as in the Khingan mountains. 
Each station boasted Its therniometcr. and I noted at 7.20 
im. that morning one regiatcring- tp'* [K.),or 43° of frost 
(Fahr.), The sun shone brilliantly by day. but not a Sign of 
thaw was visible. It was a glorious panorama in the glad 
sunlight, and again by cold moonlight, of endless snow 

unspoiled by fool of man. ^ ^ 

Chita was reached later in the same morning, and here 
[ desceoded to look over the muscuuii. Tho town^ is 
picturesquely situated near the confluence of two tributaries, 
the Chita and the Kaidolovka. with the Ingoda. All around 
arc noble hills. It has a population of about i3,000, and 
owes iu development to the DekabrisU, the exiles of noble 
family, who were arrested on December 14, lS 25 » 

and baniijhed hither. 

A couple of sledges transported me and my bagjpige to 
a hostelry, which announoed '* furnished apartments. How 
one appreciated the luxury of a decent wash and change. 
Even the sight of the steaming ^ovar w^ mt to be 
compared with the pleasure of taking off one's clothes for 
the first time for a fortnight. Outside, the town looked 
drear and cold to a stranger. Not a soul iti the place spoke 
English, but, making my way to the director of the museum, 
I was kindly renderned all assistance in an inspection of the 
excellent etlvuolcgical and natural history collection. 

I was often astonislicd at the want of observation 
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and intelligent interest shown by I he Russian official in the 
thi iigs about h im. Questions abou t agriculture^ jnanuractiire, 
distances^ altitude, etc. were either answered by a ** ^Vi 
I don't know"J^ or by a ridiculously false statement. 
The comparatively recent development of towns in Russia^ 
and consequently the fewer opportunities be has of rubbing 
shoulders mtellectually with others^ would seem partly to 
account for hjs Inferiority to hts German and English 
brother If I gave up expecting to get information of this 
sortp at least I hoped to learn from officials something about 
matters of which they claimed to be the public repository. 
On this occasicm I visited the Russo Chinese Bank, to make 
3 few inquiries^ and they politely offered to save me the drive 
to the station by telephoning* Having been a wanderer 
in the Orient and Southern hemUpherc since I had left 
Europe, more than a year before, [ had not the latest 
information as to the days of departure of the train M 
from Irkutsk for Moscow, This was the substance of the 
question which was put to the station-raasten ittr £ft^u ** 
was the answer. I suggested that he might have a time¬ 
table for me to purchase, or a titne-sh^t to which he could 
refer* Nyef " ('* Ho**)* There was nothing to do but to 
proceed at oncci lest I should miss the express^ which rani 
1 believed, thrice a week ; but it was as if the station-master 
at Inverness did not know^ and had no time-table to tell 
him, when the Scotch express left Edinbui^b for London. 

From Chita I continued my journey towards Lake 
Baikalp after the necessary preliminary inquiry as to what 
time the 9.13 train would start The train contaiEMxl 
no detachment from Manchuria^ only paiisengers from 
Stmtensk and intermediate places. The visits to station 
bulfcts were therefore attended with greater success and 
comfort The firstnclass which I shared with a 

merchant, was quite comfortable, but at dusk an incident in 
its illumination reminded me of earlier experiences. The 
conductor came round and iuJkrrted in a glacis frame, giving 
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both on to the corridor and into our a piece of tallow 
candle; lighted it, and then locked it up lest it should be 
stolen I The result in candle-power was about as poor as 
the electric Ughting of the train de luxe ftora Irkutsk is 
good. 

The country between Chita and Lake Baikal is exceed¬ 
ingly tnountainous, the railway following a sinuous or 
zigsag course, and keeping to river valleys. The famous 
Yablonoi range, which extends in a north-easterly direction 
from Mongolia to the Yakutsk cblast, is here crossed, and 
the highest elevation {3137 feet) of the railroad attained 
beyond Yabionovaya station, nearly fifty miles from Chita, 
Following the river Kfailok, for 200 miles in a west-south¬ 
westerly direction, the line trends north-westerly for nearly 
seventy miles, and then returns to a west- south-westerly 
course for twenty-one miles to Verkhne Udinsk. It is the 
mountainous nature of Trans-Baikalia that compels this 
devious course. 

At Verkhne Udinsk the traveller will descend, if he is 
ioterested in the Buriats, to visit that very interesting 
Mongol people and their chief monaster^'. 


CHAPTER XXm 

TRANS^BALKALIA TO MOSCOW 


*Th<i DuriaU— NaiHiids— Lam:!*—Gcluji^ Nor Lamascraj—A ** JiviftR 
^od — Myn^ry play—Efifflisli misaiQniin^ — Lake Bathii— 
IrkuE^ — rictures ^ji —ISonjidary of two contiuctits—The 

GttI ffifitimoirts—rsolation of vilkif^ 


O CCASlONALLYi ^ one of the wnyside restaur¬ 
ants, I had met membef^ of the Btiriat tribe, 4nd 
observed the Russia soldier or peasant rc^rd- 
ing them, like moat ignomnt people the world over, as a 
legitimate field of ertirioaity, or a species of joke. When. 
howcvcTp xs I stood guarding my baggage in tlie hudet at 
^Maiichurja station^ the door opcjicd^ and a finct tall figure, 
dressed in a handsome, claret-colQured. fiir-IJncd robe ajid 
girdle, a crimson sQk Chinese close-fitting liaL and long 
scarlet silk tassel, stepped in, I asked mysdf, "Could this 
inrked be a Buriat?*' He seeiUE^ out of place here 
amemgst m travd-stained voyagenj. The House of Lords, 
on the day of its opening by the king in person, was the 
fitting place for him. That he should be a rocoibcr of a 
nomad tribe seemed scarcely credible* Yet it so, and 
there ate many such as he rich in flocks and hertk. 

This tribe, which has been estimated to number at 
Jeast has its habitat on the south-eastern side of 

Lake Baikal, chiefly around Seletigitksk, but is scattered 
as far cast as Nerchensk, and to the north around Barguiin. 
Like the Icent of Norfolk, they are a horse-breeding people^ 
though their herds of camels, cattle, and sheep are by 
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tio tnc^ns insignificant, Liiring in portable felt icnts^i of 
ytfriif as the Russians call tbcm, they are ever on the 
move, Toaming at large with their Hods and herds over 
the vast steppe. 

In the winter, when terribly cold and boisterous winds 
sweep acro^ the ^tcppcp and the scant vegetation ts dried 
np. shelter is sought in the near hills- Then it b with 
reluctance that they betake themselves to the " closeness " 
of the valleys, w'here the hills hem them in p but^ with the 
return of spring, comes the longing fulfilled for the freedom 
of the far*readiLng steppe, and the race, for the mere fun 
of it. over the boundless expanse. Where else, but tn this 
dry, clear atr of the almost rainless steppe, seated at the 
tent-door, can one gaze on such glorious simscts, or 
watch the luminous stars steal out, one by one. like peO' 
dants in the atmosphercj and not mere apertures In an 
opaque hemisphere ? 

Like many another Mongol tribe, their early history 
is at present unknown to na. That they wer« Shamanbts* 
believers in witchcraft and sorcery, is certain; and that 
Buddhist missionaires from Urga, In 1676^ began a suc¬ 
cessful work of ccKiversion, b aiso ktiown. Only a few 
thousand adhere to the old superstitions, though the 
Lamabm, which the majority profess, has incorporated a 
number of the superstitious practices of the older religion, 
and merely re-labelled them* 

The illustration shoivs a Buriat home. The structure 
is generally about ten feet lu height, and fifteen feet in 
diameter, and corisists of laths, forming a lattice^work 
betow. covered with thick felb. marmraclured from the 
produce of their own herds« On entering the three^foot 
door the visitor finds strips of felt* or, if the owner bt 
well-to^do, rich mats, spread on the ground and hung 
round the wall^ A great tnink^ handsomely arabesqued. 
and con taming all the holiday attire of the family. in* 
eluding the silver omamtats, charm^boxea, etc-, stands 
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agaiitst the vfsdl Near by ia the altar, with its 
or 5tatii(rtte3 of Buddhistic saints, prayer-wheels, altar vases, 
and bellp 

The fire is madcK in this woodless coantry^ as in parts 
of Tndiar with cakes of dung: and over it bangs the 

pot of boiling water* into which is thrown brick-tea, mutton- 
fat, salt, millet, and milk for the meal The occupants of 
the tent arc arrayed, for their everyday duties, in rough 
gaib. The men wear long, full ulsters of tapu ^Chinese 
cloth), held up by a girdle, from which hang tobacco-pouch, 
pipe, and tinder-box; and Chinese top-booU. On festive 
occasions the well-to-do dress themseJves in richly figured 
silks^ trimmed with velvet The women ordinarily wear 
a short jacket over a tunic of coai^ stnJf, but on high 
days and holidays these are exchanged for richly coloured 
stuATs, beautifully embroidered; and their persons are decked 
out> as in the iilustration, with bracelets, silver charms, 
car-rfngft, and beads woven into their two pigtails. 

The boys are taught by the lamas, and it is as much 
the ambition of the Buriat parents that their son should 
become a Uma, and join the ranks of the educated and 
ruling class, as it is that of the Scotch mother to have 
her son become a ** mcentsterp'' This tendency prevails £0 
such ait extent that the Russian Government has had to 
step in and prevent the undue increase of this body, 
which, being unproductive materially, threatens to drain 
the resource of the laity. The term Lamoism has been 
given to that ritualistic form of Buddhism which prevails 
in Tibet, Mongolia, and China, while the purer form is 
alone found in Burma and Siam. The studies of a Buriat 
lad under the lamas begin very early, strictly speakingi 
ut the age of eight and last from ten to twelve years. 
Beginning with the Tibetan alphabet, he learns by rote 
proverbs and wise-saws, and gradually enters on his enr- 
riculum of Tibetan theology* Mongol literature, Tibetan 
medicine, astronomy^ astrology, and Buddlibtic philosophy^ 
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His cxamiaations aiid disptitaiion^ successfully passed, a 
candidate may gain his B.D., and go on lo his D.D.* or the 
titles which correspond thereto. Nevertheless, the great 
bulk of the lamas arc not educated men, and their know¬ 
ledge is very superficial. There are notable exceptions to 
this rule, and the late K’an-pov or Khamba Lama, or Grand 
Lama of the Buriats at the Gelung AV Datsan, wh^ 
photograph I give, was a man of considerable education 
and wide reading. The CeiuHg Aiw {Lake of Priests), or 
GtisiHOf Osero, i>. Goose Lake, as the Russians call it, is 
a sheet of water about fourteen mites long, separated 
from ihc south-eastern end of Lake Baikal by the Khamar 
Daban * range. 

Here is the chief Datsan, Lamaserai, or monastery of 
the Buriats. The traveller on the Trans-Baikalian Railway 
descends at Verkne Udinsk. and, posting for a full hun¬ 
dred miles through the winter snow, reaches Novi (New) 
Sclenginsk. From here a track, leading westwards among 
low hills, brings him, after sixteen miles, to the lake. At 
the southern end rises a curious white temple, surrounded 
by log-huts. The hillsides arc strikingly bare of^ trees; 
and beyond appear the blue mountains of the Khamar 
Daban, shutting off Lake BaikaL 

The threc-storied temple of the Lamaserai stands out 
prominently above the surrounding buildings. Its style 
is Chinese, and the white walls contrast with brightly 
painted, vari-coloured woodwork of the galleries, adorned 
with gilt plates. Smaller temples, of one story only, 
surmounted with a bowed roof, called sutue, contain each 
a sacred burlkaft. The lamas are indignant si these being 
called idols, and disclaim any notion of the worship of what 
they regard ai material representations of saints. Around 
the JH we dusters quite a little town, comprising the dweU- 
ings of the lamas and the kfumvarskSf or seminarists. 

The bead of the hierarchical order of the Buriats is an 
• DibAu IS a Mongol word fncaimig ^ 
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Abbots Of Kan-po (also Kbamba) Lama, and he ia 

Gocnmanly given the title of or Grand Lama of the 

BiiriaU. The supreme title of Dalai (or ocean) strictly 
belongs to the “ Fope"' at Tibet, and next in order to him 
i$ the Fan-cbVn Ria-pQKJi*e, also of Tibet an ecclesiastic 
held in greater spiritual reverence^ though of less political 
influence, than the Dalat Lama. After these follow in 
order of rank two whose districts lie on the borders of 
Tibet; but the Mongols regard the Khntuktu, or Kan-po 
Lama of Urga, as next to the Dalai Lama of Tibet At 
many of the Lamaacrais are also or re¬ 

incarnations of Tibetan saintss and these are looked upon 
with great reverence j m fact, unlesis the Abbot himself 
claims also to be arc^incamatiop, the former takes spiritual 
precedence- 

The accompanying illustration shows one of these 
rc'tncamations, or "living gods;,*" as they are sometimes 
called- Chosen when a baby as the repository of the 
rc'born saint, the child is brought up under the charge of 
the lama?. He h regarded as smle^s, but pays dearly 
for such a reputation. He has a poor rime^ and bis 
secluded life checks bis development, and leaves him the 
inferior and tool of the Lunas. 

It was with this re-incumated saint that my friend^ 
M. had an interview. The day was far advanced 

W'hen the traveller anivedk and quarters were found for him 
in the village. The next morning, after due ceremony^ 
he was ushered into the presence of the JtAudfi^a^t or 
sinless one, Taranatha by nmne, a youth of plcasanl 
Countenance, and splendidly arnayed m silks. The inter¬ 
view that followed was eminently characteristic, both of 
the Buddhistic saint and the Frenchman. The one was 
all dignity and condescension^ the other all suavity and 
politeness. The gegen expressed the hope that hia dis¬ 
tinguished visitor from a far-off land had found hia accom^ 
modEafoti in the village to hb taste* M* Labb6 replied 
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with ccFemoiiious thinks, but couW not rtfiTun from nicfi* 
tioning that he had sufTered from the attention of fleas. 
** However," hs added, “ I killed about thirty of them. 1 
rtgret it.” said the gegen, gravely. “ ft was a sin to have 
done so. How do you know, but that in yoiir next 
existence, you yourself may become a flea?" "Then,* 
replied M. Labb^, with true French politeness, ” I should 


never attack your reverence 1 ” 

Lamaism has seen many inoorporatioiu of pagan deities 
and customs. Shamanistic tribes, other than the Buriats, 
were early received into the bosom of the Church, and, to 
make their entrance easier, their gods and rites adopted 
under new names or with slight modifications. 

One such notable custom is the Mystery Play. In 
Tibet it is called the Dance of the Red Tiger Devil, and 
IS said by Mr. Waddell * to have originated in the Shaman- 
istic exorcisms of evil spirits, such as I have already 
depicted among the Orochons, with the added human, and 
perhaps cannibalistic, rites of earlier times. The motive 
to-day is the assassination of the “Julian of Lamalsm by a 
lama disguised as a Shamanist dancer, but among the 
Buriats a much simpler significance is attached to their 
Mystery Play, or Tsam as they call it, viz. the triumph of 
good over evil spirits. 

Down In the space railed off in front of the temple is 
to be seen a vast crowd. Thousands of Bunats have come 
from great distances to witness the scene. As the audience 
waits expectantly, the noise of many musical instruments is 
heard. Big drums are booming, eight-feet trumpets are 
blowing, conch shells arc sounding, cymbals are clashing, 
and triangles jangling, when suddenly several wild figures, 
in the strangest of masks, rush upon the scene. Some 
wear death's-head masks, or a combination of Father 
Christmas and Neptune ; another a stag's head and antlers, 
and yet others the heads of beasts, homed and not 
* Yh:z BtiddhiSii^ of Tibti or L a in a iiH n^ 
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bomcdp that would puzzle even the Freaideut of the 
/oologtca] Socie^. Grinning demons mingle ta the crowd 
■of hideous figures^ one wearing a. great open-mouthed 
devil mask, with little flag? fluttering, and several other 
actors;, who are maAklesa, having on their heads great bats 
with gilded filtgnee work, it is a strange bat isrilliant 
secnei The flashing of jewels and the rapid mingling of 
brocades^ scarlet silks^ purple velvet and cords and tassels 
of all hues produce a wonderful kaleidoscopic effect. The 
spectator* dazzled by the britliancy of the sccfic> and dazed 
by the din of the musical instmmerits^ at length makes out 
that the lamas without masks and armed with daggeTS^ who 
appear to typify the good spirits, have vanquished the 
d&ath^s heads and the miscellaneous demons and monsters 
of evil, and been left victors on the field. 

The musical instruments which do duty at the Tsam 
arc regularly In demand for the summons to the daily ser- 
vice in the temple. The older lamas and highest dignitaries 
have theirs in the privacy of their Own abode, and only 
attend on state occasions. By the third call of the trumpet 
all the lamas must be in their places^ the Kanpo taking 
the post of honour, at the further end to the right of the 
central passage-way. The service consists of the chanting 
or interning of prayers, and lasts ordinarily about a quarter 
of an hour. In h\s "Vom japaniseben Meer zum Ural" 
Graf Kcyscrling gives a translation of the remarkable creed 
rented, which mns thus—^ I believe in the (holy) Teacher, 
in the existence of all beneficent Buddhas—'presents past, 
and future—and also in the lamas and their disciples. I 
believe in Buddha (Gautama), hxs holy doctrine, the clergyi 
the religious assembling of ourselves together in the temple* 
and in the guardian spirits of the faith* I believe in 
Buddha* in the high priest* and in the saints. I repent of 
all the 5ins which I have committedp in general and In 
p^cular* 1 serve the well-being of all created things and 
rejoice therein, and in my heart I bear Buddha and alL" 
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It i3 ait impressive^ declaration of faith, and a magnifi¬ 
cent challenge to the powers of evil j but, like mor* 
civilized peoples^ they can scarcely be said to live up to the 
standard of it As I have already mentioned, Shamaaism 
di%iiised still plays its part, and the traveller will come 
acnoss select spots where the spirit of the wood or of the 
bills is propitiated by an array of mgs fluttering m the 
hreezei Even Buddhist and Shintoist Japan^ with att its 
mcMdem dressing, can supply many similar exampleSi 1 
remember in my wanderings in that country coming across 
a tiny altar to the deity of the forest, in the depth of a 
wood it contained offerings of two or three sm Cfarchings), 
and wc left them for the deputy of the god^ the poor country 
priest who should come from over the moiintainsL 

The Icx:a! deities are indeed hard to give up. There is 
no knowing what they may do to you tn revenge^ and 
*' there's no harm done in hanging up a horse-shoe, even if 
it doesn't bring good luck** 

A friend of mine, an Kng ttshm an^ was expiariUg iii the 
countrj^ of the Sayots, a little-known Mongol tribep whose 
habitat lies 500 miles to the west of the Buriats. From 
Siberia he had crossed the Sayansk and the Tannn Ola 
ranges into Mongolia and was making tn the direction of 
ICobdo. Again and again he had to swim rivers on horse¬ 
back, and coming one day to a larger one than usual, he 
found it in flood. The current wns darmingly swift, and it 
was a case of touch and go in mid-stream. His Mongol 
guide had begun by muttering prayers, but as he neared 
the middle his supplications to the presiding deity of the 
river grew louder and iotider, and his free hand was raised 
higher and higher in entreaty, until his voice ended in 
almost a scream. Fortunately for my friend, the genius of 
the river was favourably disposed^ and they reached the 
other side half drowoed, yet alive and safe. Turning to 
his guide^ who was a kind of deacon of his village temple, 
my friend add, ” But I thought you were a Buddhist T' 
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" Vcs. master," he replied. *■ but it is always well to keep on 
good terms vritb the local god," 

Early last ccntaiy, with the sanction of Alexander L 
three English missionaries were despatched by the London 
Missionaiy Society to the Buriats. Mr, Stallybrass and 
his wife, after a stay of a year and a half tn Irkutsk, reached 
Selenginsk in October, 181$, and were closely followed by 
Messrs. Swan and Yuiile and Mrs. VutlJe, For twenty-two 
years they continued their work, moving, in 1825, 200 miles 
further into the centre of the field of operationa. The 
nomadic habits of the tribe rendered their work difficult and 
precarious. In order to get hold of the children and educate 
them they had to board and fced them, but even then their 
absence was grudged. The missionaries plodded doggedly 
on until, after about twenty years’ labour, there were signs 
of the "reception of truth” among some of their flock. 
Then a serious difficulty arosev These promising disciples 
were ready for baptism, but a pledge had been extracted 
from the English missionaries by the Russian Synod, which 
they bad strictly kept, that no converts should be baptlred. 
The Russian Church had no objection to receive them into 
her bosom, but it scarcely suited the purpose of the London 
Society to win over converts for the Russian Orthodox 
□lurch. Moreover, the liberal policy of Alexander I, was 
now replaced by an of Nicolas 1. to the effect that the 
Synod in future would do all its own missionary work, In 
184^ ihercforCi the English mission was abandoned, and 
three graves of their loved ones mark the spot where these 
voluntary exiles spent thdr strength. They have left to 
themselves one great testimony in the exceiltmt translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek into the Buriat 
tongue. Of, rather, the Mongol vmlteti language used by 
the Buriats, a translation which the Russian priests use as 
a basis of theirs. 

The Russian Orthodox Church has not made very great 
headway, and out of a total of 200,000 the Christian Buriats 
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are said to number only t 4.000. In the words of Graf 
Keyserling, "They <the Russian pricsU) are opposed by a 
fjuth that has struck deep into the roots of the nation, and 
the moral principles of which are held as beyond aU 
doubt They have to do with a Church which is more 
firmly organized than their own. and they find in the lamas 
opponents who are more variedly intellectual and—unfor¬ 
tunately. it must be added—more moral than they.'* 

Russian influence is beginning to telJ on the nomadic 
life of the Buriats, and the advant^s of agriculture, and 
the need for settlement to substantiate a claim to property 
against the Russian immigrant, are gradually influencing 
the former in the direction of a settled life. Already they 
are building wooden huts, in which they dwell for a short 
while. Occasionally, too, there is mterroarriage between 
the Russian peasant and the Buriat; indeed, the latter »s 
known among the Russians locally by the term Bratsfcy. 

In some cases the children are even sent to Rossian schools, 
and at Moscow a half-caste Buriat, whom I saw at dinner 
in my hotel, is a doctor with a large practice in that city. 

But 1 must resist the temptation to linger over the 
habits and customs of a tribe which has up to the present 
received so littio 3ittcfitioTi froin students* 

In approaching Lake Baikal from Verkhne Udinsk the 
Tratis-Baikalian line trends directly north for twenty-four 
miles, following the Sdenga river and avoiding the Khani^ 
Daban range, which rises to 6000 feet in height, and finally 
takes a west-south-westerly direction, towards the lake at 
Misovaya. The journey by the Trans-Siberian Railway has 
been repeatedly described, and I will not weary the reader 
with a repetition, or bore him with statistics of the con* 
struction and working of the line. A few impressions shal 
auffice. My journey was henceforward made with speed 

• HJOuis '■ frarcnul," ffwn '‘bicther.' The tm ii 

inleiuied m a dinumuire of “brettw," stmilirly to otir ure of Sissy 
for 
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Siberian speed—in order to reach England before Christ¬ 
mas, which I accomplished with a maigin of four days^ 
allowing a few days" rest in Moscow and St Petersburg to 
recover from the effects of the Journey through Manchuria, 

The only contrast this part of my trip offoa to those 
of others over the same route the difference of season. 
Most uadertake the journey by the Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
way in summer. 

Five thousand miles of snow, from the Khingan moun¬ 
tains to St* Petefshtirg—no mere drifts* but a vast thick, 
white mantle evciywhere—was an impressive sight that no 
words of mine will convey. Day after day, week after 
week, the same white paU* the vast country asleep,! the 
forests unstiired by a whisper of breeze, the trees weighted 
with their months" burden of snow, the huts buried 
deep, and nothing but a thin blue thread of smoke curl-^ 
ing heavenwards, or a muffled figure crossing the yanJ, 
told of life within. Friends ask, "Was it not monoto¬ 
nous ? "■ No ; ffcol at all. The glorious mountain scenery 
of Trans-Baikalia, with its deep* fir-clad valleys^ was 
followed by Lake Baikal* that huge sheet of water sur* 
rounded by a magnificent rpountatn range, snow-clad from 
summit to base. But was not the plain—the 200Omile 
plain between Irkutsk and the Urals—deadly dull ? *’ 
Again^ no. One day we were running through a roD- 
mile forest, peering into the mysterious depths of the 
iaig^ (it was a$ if you were riding throngb a narrow riding 
(n an unknown wood), and ti\z next you were out upon 
u low plateau, watching the caravaiis on a frozen rivers or 
the little log-built vilUge in distant hollow. 

Lake Baikal, which marks the division between Eastern 
and Western Siberia, is an extraordinary sheet of water in 
more ways than one. Not only is it the largest fresh-water 
lake in the Eastern hemisphere^ but it boasts the deepest 
soundings. In one spot the lead touches the bottom at 
a depth of 3185 feet Hie level of its surface is 1561 fc«t 
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above the sea. The ^-ater is of wonderful 
has eiven rise to uiaoy local legends. It by the 

name of Dalai Nor (ocean lake), or Bat-kul (mii 
among the Mongols. Its length is 40O miles, and its 
widih^whero the great ferries cross from Mesovaya to a 

landing-stotion called Baikal miles. ^ ^ P- 

Two ice-breakers, built by Messrs. Armstrong & Co^ 
the BaiJbai and the smaller yffl^ara^ply ^ro^ 
the former supposed to take the tmins. but 
on special occasions, when, for instance, an ’™POrtai« 
is travelling. The surface is 
violent storms, and the passage is as much 
as long, as the Dover to Ostend crossing. ^ 
crossing in the Angara, with a favourable wmd; but so 
strong was it that on attempting to mturn to Mysov^ 
she vL beaten back, and had to give it up after ™ 
struggle. To the east the moimUms drop to low hills ^ 
approach the lake, and on the west great chffe 
laSh-covcred, rise out of the water; but to the «u^m 
winter, is a remarkably imposing sight. A 
wall of mounUins, snow-dad from b“e to ‘ . 

slice from the top of the Pyrenees 

down to the shore, making the problem of railway con¬ 
struction an extremely difficult on& 

Such i. the ctntugth of the J 3 

then the cud of November, »nd ice Sited the 
feinged the diores, the lake wm '«>'» “ 

lute ID December do the lce.enBhers come 
their treble screw, (oue in froot uud two beh^), ued 
propelled on to the ice hreuk it .Mr thmr w^t. to^ 
^ forecd forwurd on to the unbreken fry »/ 
Mow-pimernlger. wagsishly oumed the Ba-M ^ 

yer-heuker). i««e«d of (loeyker). hecunse 

it wmetmie. foils to moke its way. the euplanrton 
given me was to the e«ect that the aothotiUM 
for a veSKl to break two and a half feet of ice. and the 
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Baikal was constructed to make its way through four feet; 
but that the ice is sometimes found to be as much as 
seven feet thick. Through the winter sledges still make 
the journey across, and incredibly fast times have been 
done. Captain Coduane, in the account of his wonderful 
pedestrian journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary 
in 1820, says, “ We crossed in tw'o and a half hours. Such 
isi Jioivever, the rapidity w’ith which three horses abreast 
cross this lalce, that tlie late Governor of Irkutsk usually 
did it in bvo hours." Under such conditions, it is of course 
dangerous to attempt to stop the horses on it. and some¬ 
times the sledge moves faster than the steeds, overtakes 
them, and slew's round. The surface, when fmten over, 
presents many dangers In the shape of hales and weak 
places, especially at the beginning and towards the end of 
the sledging season. At these times the trip is undertaken 
at considembir risk, and prices rise in proportion with the 
danger, mounting, I was told, to as much as 400 rubles (£42). 
Many lives are lost every winte r. Two days later I was thus 
precipit ated into the water in crossing a river about a ejuarter 
of a mile wide—sledge, horse, driver, and all went m; but, 
fortunately, we were in a comparatively shallow reach, and 
we managed to scramble out and seize the affrighted 
hoTic. So cold was it, however, that the water froze on us 
at once. 

A forty-mile Journey over a line badly constructed and 
subject to landslips brings the traveller from the lake to 
Irkutsk, It is a town of nearly 601OOO inhabitants, with a 
few imposing stone and brick buildings, including the 
cathedral, museum, theatre, the two governors' houses, 
schools, etc. tor the rest, it presents the usual mixture 
and anomalous condition of the Siberian town, with three 
or four ''first-ola $3 hotels," lighted by electric light, aud 
yet not one supplying really decent accommodation ; 
streets upon streets of log buildings, induding the home 
of more than one millionaire, and a main artery with fine 
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shops and lofty buildings, jostling wooden crectioiia, or 
frowning on empty sites, 

One thing impressed itself upon me at Irkutsk which 
is worthy of mention. 1 refer to the large and splendid 
schools. Evidently it was an exceptional centre of educa¬ 
tion One met students everywhere, hurrying along with 
i>ooks under their arms, and <jultc as many maidens a.s 
youths. Many of the institutions owe their existence to 
private munificence, and to the presence of large numbers 
of educated exiles, i was told that at least 5 «> 
attended the gymnasium and the other institutions for 
secondary education. They came from all parts of Siberia j 
many of them boarded out in famiUes, and proceeded from 

here to the University of TomsL 

On the evening of the day following my arrival the 
jubilee of the foundation of the mustuni was being cele¬ 
brated. and a professor from Tomsk was delivering a 
biological lecture. I was considerably astonished to find 
the great lecture*room full of enthusiastic students, both 
male and female. 1 felt for the moment translated to a 
yerifnetiTtus in a fjcrman university. The contrast to all 
this came when we got outside, 1 was with a lady resident, 
to whom I had brought letters from the son of an exile on 
Sakhalin, and I naturally offered to drive her home, but she 
laughingly replied, " Oh no, thank yew; I am a new 
woman,^ yon sec ; and besides, 1 fisve my revolver 1 Even 
to ray ears this sounded strange in a big populous city, for 
i knew she had only to pass through main streets. On 
Sakhalin St was so familiar as not to be remarked, but 
here it was another thing. 

A spirit of freedom seemed to reign in the town, espe¬ 
cially in the educational realm. There was a breadth and 
liberality about it that would not be permitted in Moscow, 
Kiev, or St Petersburg, and I was lempted to ask, "What 

If the Government were to put its hand down so-, and 

restrict your aspirations and narrow your range of study 
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as in die west, what would happen ? Would you rise ? 
Are you strong enough i ” iTic only answer was a smite, 
and a sbmg of the shoulders: 

From Irkutsk I resumed my jouruey, after waiting 
two days for the train de luxe. To Moscow the distanec 
19 j;}90 milesi, and we were timed to do it In eight 
days. The way lies over a low plateau, and occasionally 
follows a broad river valley. As far as Niahni Udinak the 
forests are much thinned, but beyond, the line suddenly 
plimges into the taiga, for too miles. Krasnoyarsk and 
the junction for Tomsk passed, and we were upon the 
low level of the Baraba steppe, which stretches as far as 
the Ural mountains. 

The carriages were excellently fitted, and more luxuri¬ 
ous because roomier than the European. Beginning with 
a speed of fourteen miles an hour, we increased to twenty 
by the time the Urals were reached, A white pall of snow 
hid everything, but many a picture or little wayside drama 
remains in my mind At one time passing through the 
taiga at sunrise, the great Sol scarcely awake was glinting 
through the glades, lighting up the frosted silver birches 
until they glistened fairy-like; or decking the snow carpet 
with crowns of light; at another the great orb was wester¬ 
ing, but be stayed awhile to point the distant ridges a rosy 
pink, and to dre the red-boled pines to a living glow. It 
is a new source of joy to those accustomed to a more 
humid climatev this play of light in an absolutely clear 
atmosphere, and the brilliant suosbrne without the 
su^estion of a thaw. Another picture remains in my 
mind. Outside the thermometer registered 37* of frost 
(Fahr.), and the sky was a clear, passionless, greenish-blue. 
The line ran along a ridge, from which we could sec a 
goodly distance on either side. The sun was setting, and 
through the lace-like tracery of the graceful birchen decked 
with frost diamonds, a glimpse was vouchsafed of a celes¬ 
tial city rising far, far away out of a pure white snowy 
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pbin-or was it but the glistetiing cupolas and soaring 
towers of a Siberian town ? 

Frequent stoppages to pick up fuel yielded many 
a picturesque glimpse by the wayside. Here) it was lines 
of peasant tvomcn clad in $kubi to their knee^ and felt 
top-boots, selling pine^nc seeds, hutter. eggs, milk, etc, 
the latter carefully covered up to prevent its freezing. 
There, it was a train of hay-laden sledges crawling along 
a river, scarcely distinguishable except by its suspiciously 
level surface from the rest of the snowy waste. At Petio- 
pavlovsk, caravans of camels drawing sledges leere starting 
south for their long journey to Tashkend in Turkestan. 

The frost has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. 

It is the time of transit pa^ exctlkna. It is true that water 
for the stoves and the train in general had to be brought 
hot, test it should freeze on the way; and men at the 
stations had to chop off long idcles from the tram ; but, on 
the other hand, carcases of oxen were sent direct from the 
slaughter-house to the station t>n sledges, and were simply 
transferred direct to the railway-vans for transit to the 
East. There was no need of cold chambers or refrigerators. 

Roughly speaking. Omsk is the dividing-line for the 
dow of natural products cast and west From places east 
of Omsk, wheat, i>'e, barley, and oats, meat, skins, and even 
dairy produce trend eastward to supply the needs of newer 
and less advanced settlements; but from Omsk they 
begin to flow westw-ard to St. I’etersburg and Moscow, 
northward by the rivers to the Arctic ports, southward to 
Odessa, and by caravan to Central Asia, 

About twenty miles W'tst of Kurgan, the line enters 
European Russia, that is, administratively sf^kiog, for the 
old bound ary-line between Europe and Asia is z^o miles 
further west. High up among the Urals, a few miles cast 
of Zlato-ust is an obelisk bearing the inscription on one 
side, Asia, and on the other, Europe. The original is on 
the old post-road, and, if only it could speak, would have 
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majiy a heart-rendiag tragedy to telJ* How many exiles 
Hits it seen take their last long look on their homeland, 
and how cnaDy friends and mtatives parting in bitter 
anguish with the banished^ whose faces they w<rre never to 
see again i 

What a change it was to be among the mountains 
again, the first that the line negotiates for 2400 miles; 
since indeed the Khamar Daban range on the further side 
of Lake BaikaL Leaving behind the great level expanse 
of white, broken only here and there by a thinned forest of 
birch and p[ne> the train literally plunges into the Urals, 
and though as a great mountaiti range they arc as unim- 
pre^^sive in be^ht as they are imposing in length, the 
pleasure at being once more among the rocks and fir^clad 
heights is in no way diminished- The trees am no longer 
stunted or bent with the sweeping winds^ bnt grow tall and 
free as in a park^ In the Yablonoi mountains of the 
Amur cMast the valleys were broad, and we swept round 
big curves, but here the hills hemmed us in and seemed to 
threaten us. At one moment the train dived into a narrow 
rocky cutting, at another it traversed an embankment with 
vistas of range after range of snow-clad mountains with a 
laco^like covering of fir copses, and of white plateaux 
beyond. The snow was deep^ soft, and wooHy, unlike the 
crispp hard, ground-giaas kind that we had left the other side 
of Omsk^ The frequent log-huts of the snow-clcanera 
looked cosy, set in sheltered nooks among the trees and 
towering rocks. How inhospitable by contrast seemed 
the villages on the bare exposed plains 1 but the Kirghiz 
and the Buriat would be as little content with the hill 
homes. How stuffy and breathless to be shut up in the 
valleys; how baulking to have their view impeded by 
mountain and hill, bow homesick they would 1^ for the 
broad expanse of sky and the sunsets of the steppe. 

At the summit of the Urab a snow-^storm threatened to 
block our way, but the wind abating .laved us from 
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impassable drifts. On the western side, the moiintaios 
dropped in gentle dedivitics to the great plain of European 
Russia. It was as if we were among the broad slopes of 
an English park, clothed with graceful pines and firs. The 
snow mantle lay deep aid soft, smoothing out all rough¬ 
nesses with a gentle hand and rendering all things 
beautiful. The trees wore their warm winter garb of 
fleecy white, and the hazel thickets with veritable blossoms 
of snow looked like a cotton-field at harvest. 

Another day passed, and I was on the vast plain 
nearing Samara, and crossing the great frozen Volga by 
the fine bridge at Sizran. From Sizran less than two days' 
journey brought me to Moscow, which was reached punctu¬ 
ally to the minute. The roads, the rivers, and every other 
physical boundary were indistitiguLshable, and pine-branches 
had been placed along the routes to guide the infrequent 
travellers. Hurdles bending down before the wind bordered 
the line in exposed places to fend off" the drifting snow. 
Tile country was strikingly little altciedt as far as one 
could see, in entering Europe. The same great snowy 
plain merging in sky at the indiscernible horiaon, and the 
same sparsely inhabited countT>’. 

Miles and miles intervened between the little villages, 
whose kennel-like huts in the desp snow were scarcely 
distioguishable save for the church of white .stucco with 
its green roof and octagonal tower, crowned by a cupola, 
towering like Gulliver among the Liliputian homes of the 
peasants. How duU, how cut off from the world must be 
the life of such viliages separated from their nearest neigh- 
bows by twenty miles. 

After having lived for centuries in isolated villages on 
huge plains, with Httlc or 00 communication with the outer 
world, having had no Rcnalssanoe, no Reformatioii or Revo¬ 
lution, the Russian peasant has at last made his discovery 
of a new world, with some of the hopes and outgoings of 
imagination that all these brought to us in Western Europe. 
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It is difficult for us to conceive, to mentalJy sympathixe with 
the fatalistic element in the nature of the mushik. Jiving for 
centuries his life 0/ isolation, fighting with the energy, not 
of hope but rather of despair, against the hard conditions 
of cold and scarcity- Then there came to him suddenly 
the great orpectations raised by the emancipation, which 
in so many cases proved a fraud, Kow this opening up of 
a new land of labulotts nsources, gold and silver, copper, 
coal, and iron, of agriculture, cattle breeding and dairy 
produce, all this has come as the discovery of a new world, 
and you feel it in the air. Even as you tallt with the 
people you arc amused at their natvttJ and credulity, but 
the feeling is there. 
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